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HARRIS 17*22 


* STREAM FEED 
For the first time, the famous Harris 
Stream Feed, with all its advantages 
of sheet control and improved register, 
is available on a 17 x 22” press. 


FOUR FORM ROLLERS 

Sharp, clear impressions with high-color 
density are assured through the use of 
four form rollers. The ink is distributed 
more efficiently. 


IMPROVED INKER 

No two vibrator rolls change direction 
at the saine time. There are now twenty 
rollers between the plate and fountain. 
They break up the ink more completely, 
producing a uniformly inked plate. 


INCREASED FEEDER CAPACITY 
Consistent with the advanced design of 
the press, the pile feeder is enlarged to 
accommodate longer press runs. 


INCREASED DELIVERY 
CAPACITY 

Here again, provision has been made for 
longer press runs, with even fewer inter- 


ruptions for removing sheets. All of a Ne "e 
which means the maximum number of CW WE € 
salable sheets in the minimum amount y 


of operating time. 


SIMPLE ADJUSTMENTS OFFSET P 

Examples: Simple, fast-acting plate RE S S E 
clamps; simple adjusting front and side 
guides; improved water fountain. A new 
method of changing the pressure be- 
tween the blanket and impression cylin- 
ders for different weights of stock re- ra 

quires only one simple graduated The press exhibited and illustrated above, i 

adjustment. ove, is the model built for t 
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inner of new lar er yresses the Harris 17 x ? h d ~ Ss ub 
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= a its first i 


Ss how ing at the i A I onventio a I h lade Iphia “Je 
5 N. . ha C n ti n t 1 Nove mber l 3 
» Tn 


Navy. Its » es 

) ts new features have been tested in the rig yt 
POSITIVE CONTROLS and its brother built for th rigorous service of war. lt 
Once a Harris press control is set, it ottee esta er x the Army, produced maps and instructions 
stays set. Harris controls stay on the r critical printing under difficult, ev ij . structions 
job. Throughout the complete line of , even heroic, conditions. 
Harris presses, the watchword remains: Never 1 
Accuracy of manufacture for depend- Never before have such accuracy, speed 
able performance. y, speed, and dependability been built inte 


Ne ° bs 
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Pp satu 1 5S. t t I 
Iw its wa roved fea res W ll be yours S udy he n and compare. 


a small press. Harri 
ss. Harris-Se . 
a - , Fe is-Seybold-Potter Co., General Offices 
PLUS MANY OTHER ADV ANTAGES ces, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 
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To be watched with inferest... 


Currently in operation in the production of four- 
drinier board, this patented Beloit Suction Primary 
Couch has proved very successful in (1) conducting 
a drier sheet to the dryers and (2) lengthening wire 


life. We believe this installation has many interesting 
applications to other grades of paper. . . . Beloit 
engineers have plenty of paper-machine innovations 
and new economies ready for your Victory go-ahead! 


BELOIT 


WHEN YOU BUY BELOIT...YOU BUY MORE THAN A MACHINE! 


PAPER MACHINERY 
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THE COLOR-HUNGRY PUBLIC 
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CHAINS, CONVEYING & ELEVATING UNITS, 
POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 


LINK-BELT 


LEVATOR BUCETS PULLEYS 
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BELT CONVEYOR 











iali i i ica- solution of all kinds of materials handling and power transmitting 
e As specialists in the design, manufacture and applica = y Link Belt i A oe 
tion of materials handling and power transmission machin- trated. %, 8 FYB A ne types of erm 
ery for all industries, Link-Belt engineers have learned how to conveyors, preparation equipment or power transmission machinery 
apply an extensive knowledge and experience, effectively, to the which. will assure the most efficient production. Send for catalogs. 





5, Indianapolis 6, 





LINK-BELT COMPANY Chicago 9, Denver 2, Los Angeles 33, San Francisco 24, Dallas 1, Mi 
Philadelphia 40, Toronto 8. Other offices, factory branch stores and distributors located in principal cities. 
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Vapor is tricky stuff: if overheated it 
turns to steam—if it gets a chill it 
turns to water. To keep vapor 


healthy you must keep its 


TR AP | 
ee temperature “normal”. 


TEMPERATURE |: 

with = —_ Solution: Flori piping with hand- | 
EXPERTLY JACKETED = tailored jackets. Our expert 
On ae eee) Cee = =—S>s welding workmanship assures 


finer fit—perfect circulation— 


constant temperature control. 


IF IT’S FABRICATION — CONTACT FLORI 


Maeeax. 


EABRICATION 


THE FLORI PIPE COMPANY «* ST. LOUIS 15 © CHICAGO 47 
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‘Yes, | know, but—how 
Will Zuctuttetal LOGISTICS 
save anything 
for us?”’ 


So do we know. Your only reason for buying 
an Elwell-Parker Paper-Handling System will 
be the conviction that the investment will pay 
greater returns than the cash can earn if kept 
—or invested elsewhere. 


All right. Industrial Logistics is the soundly- 
x planned program of operation by which 
Rate at Elwell-Parker Electric Trucks, Tractors and 
bling and handling mate Cranes can earn those greater returns by 
Nconeanlee ah tvey ieee cutting out wastes. This simple plan is the 
ef (a) Procurement, ‘(b) product of Elwell-Parker’s long years of 
Preduction and (c) Dis- ; : 

tribution, using Elwell |knowing-how—gained through the success- 
wor cod pra os dua ful development of Load-Handling Systems 
Employing the correct for Pulp and Paper Mills throughout the 


containers (Boxes, Ber- [Jnited States and Canada. 
rels, Bags or Bales) in 


od Do any °" Every business is different; therefore, Sys- 
Te insure GreaterSpeea— tems for handling each Company’s loads 
ee ee should be individualized, too. At your Mill 
Sefety—New Profits. the Elwell-Parker Paper-Handling Consult- 
ant will plan speedy, big-capacity equipment 
for the mechanized transportation of all of 
your loads, so far as practical; will recom- 
mend effectual methods for delivering fin- 


ished stock to warehouse, freight cars or 
Dial The ® road trucks. 

Materials-Handling [earn what Industrial Logistics can do in 
Consultant Today! your Pulp or Paper Mill, Warehouse, Printing 
or Converting Plant. Set the appointment, and 
your nearby E-P Man will be there to meet 
you, your Director of Purchases, your Pro- 
duction Manager and your Sales Manager. 
- The answers to “how will it save anything 
for us?” will be forthcoming—with proof! 


The Elwell-Parker Electric Company, 4241 
St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


ELWELL-PARKER 


POWER INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
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The Westinghouse 
Mechanical-Oil 
Relay Governor 


holds steam turbine drive 
speeds constant under 
varying loads 
P| go hand in hand—as they should 
—with a paper machine powered 
by Westinghouse Steam Turbine Drive 
with Mechanical-Oil Relay Governor. The 
smooth power-flow of the steam turbine, 
with reserve for the heaviest overload, keeps 
paper output at a maximum. The exclusive 
Westinghouse Mechanical-Oil Relay Gov- 
ernor pilots that power through every 
variation of load, inlet pressure, superheat, 
and exhaust pressure, holding any speed 
setting indefinitely. The speed change 
between full load and no load is practically 
zero. Constant speed, and with it consistent 
uniformity of the paper leaving the rolls, 
is the direct result. 


The Mechanical-Oil Relay Governor is 
equipped with hand or motor-operated 


PRODUCTION and QUALITY 








THE PAPER INDUSTRY ORS Ot 35 CHES 


FGoer Machine reciver 
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speed changer. The desired set speed can 
be instantly changed at will. The governor 
accepts the change and holds rigidly to 
the new setting. Here is precision governing, 
over the full speed range. 

The war-born necessity of replacement 
of much of the paper machine drive equip- 
ment now literally “burned out”, is a 
logical opportunity to re-power with drives 
that step up both Production and Quality 
—the P’s and Q’s of paper making. To 
both of these, Westinghouse Steam Tur- 
bine Drives add economy of operation. 
For complete information, call your nearest 
Westinghouse office or write Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, P. O. Box 868, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. J-94692 


Westinghouse 
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American industry flows through fairbanks walves 





Supplier of sinew for mighty war The large quantities of Fairbanks Valves used in 
machines, steel means business from the first flares of _ the steel industry afford a striking example of what 
its fiery birth. To the clang of giant hammers shaping we mean when we say “American Industry flows 
it to man’s use, steel as a metal and as an industry is through Fairbanks Valves.” This wide line of bronze 
piling up a year-after-year performance record that and iron valves is backed by more than fifty years of 
Staggers imagination. a frequent advances in manufacturing . . . con- 

Steel is vital to our economy ina way no sistent improvements in materials. 
other material can parallel. And in no other fa bp Fairbanks Catalog Number 42 gives speci- 
field is the service of valves by the thousands 7 | fications, prices. If it’s not in your files now, 
more important to steadily-maintained high YD we suggest you write today. When we send it, 
levels of essential production. ms we'll advise you of nearest distributor. 
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To Speed Production and Cut Costs 


This all-electric, adjustable-speed drive operating from A-c. 
circuits, provides smooth starts and smooth acceleration and 
deceleration—automatic maintenance of proper tension—and 
an ease and flexibility of control that can meet practically 
any production requirement. The natural result is a marked 
improvement in quality and uniformity of finished product. 

Here are 14 of the important types of paper mill 
machines where Reliance V*S Drive is delivering outstand- 
ingly satisfactory results. Checking this list may suggest 
some places where you can employ V*S Drive to advantage: 


Winders Coating Machines Corrugators 

Cutters Printing Machines Vacuum Filters 

Slitters Laminating Machines Washers 

Bag Machines Carton Machines Shake Drives 
Waxing Machines Gumming Machines 


For detailed information on any of these V*S applica- 
tions, write for Bulletin 311—or call in a Reliance Appli- 
cation Engineer from our nearest office. 


Sry 
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THE CHAIN YOU CAN 


ll "ercuale Wee Wl’ 


@ IT’S RUGGED . . . this Rex Riveted Mill chain belt 
. . . designed to withstand the heavy shock loads en- 
countered in limber mill drive and transfer conveyor 
service. It’s been “through the mill” and has stayed in 
service long after other types of chains have failed. 


@ ON THIS TRANSFER CONVEYOR 


for example, Rex Riveted Mill chains 
carry lumber to the sorting table. Their 
wide wearing shoes are made to order 
for sliding on floors and runways... 
produce a more rigid link and assure 
greater resistance to sliding wear. 
Links are accurately cast in high qual- 
ity malleable iron; or for extra severe 
service, they are furnished in Rex 
Z-Metal, for greater strength and re- 
sistance to abrasion and corrosion. 








@ NOTE THE WAY the T-head of the pin fits into the 
head lock cast on the link as shown in this close-up. 
The pin is prevented from turning in the side bar and 
wear is confined to the wide bearing surface inside the 
barrel. Note also the fact that rivet ends are headed 
over by machine . . . can’t possibly work loose. 




















* * * 








Rex Riveted Mill chain belts, in either malleable or 
Z-Metal, are the answer to drive and conveyor problems 
involving heavy loads or severe service conditions. The Rex 
Man will gladly help you with your chain belt application ¢ Hi A i N 8 t i T 5 
problems. For engineering data, write for your copy of the 
768-page catalog, No. 444. Address Chain Belt Company, Manufactured in every available ty pe for positive transmission 
1714 West Bruce Street, Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin. of power, timing of operations and conveying of materials. 


CHAIN BELT COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE | 
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27 DOW CHEMICALS USED BY THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


for 
insulation board 
that won't 


feed “boarders” 





HOW DOWICIDE STOPS TERMITES AND DECAY 


Take a tip from the insulation board manufacturers. This 
industry's experience suggests a way to rid many products 
of bacteria, termites and mold—those “star boarders” with 
the all-devouring appetites. 
These ravenous organisms thrive on nearly everything made 
of cellulose, which includes lumber and wood products as 
well as insulation board. 
Most insulation board is made under moisture conditions 
that are an invitation to mold and bacteria. And even if it 
weren’t, moisture absorbed by insulation board after it is 
installed makes it vulnerable to decay and termite attack. 
Temperature differentials in houses between plaster and out- 
side wood sheathing result in condensation of moisture in 
the insulation board. 
But this board can be—and is—made highly resistant to 
is destruction if Dowicide G is added during the manu- 
acture of the insulation board. The Dowicide is retained by 
the finished board—giving it the protection needed to make 
it rot, mold and termite resistant. 
Laboratory and field tests have shown that insulation board 
treated with Dowicide G stands up, even in wet soil, while 
untreated board soon disintegrates under attack of organisms. 
This successful use of Dowicide is a good tip to manu- 
facturers confronted with problems of mold, bacteria and 
termite control. There’s a Dowicide fitted to your needs if 
your problem stems from mold, rot, termites, fungi. Ask us 
how Dowicide can help you. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY CHEMICALS 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN INDISPENSABLE TO INDUSTRY 


New Yerk « Boston © Philedeiphic « Washingieon « Cleveland « Detrolt 
Chicage + St. Levis +“Heusion « Sen Fruncisce + Los Angeles + Seattle 
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INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT PAPER 


In 1035 A.D., the Persian traveler Nasiri Khosran on a visit to 
Cairo, was astounded to see “‘sellers of vegetables, spices and 
hardware, provided with paper in which all they sold was 


wrapped up’. This is probably one of the first recorded mentions 
of “packaging”. 
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The preparation of paper board for wax 
coatings and gloss ink printing is a big task. 


Saws ys > 


Ny 
La» 


It is a quality sizing job that must be done 
in quantity. That’s the size of the situa- 
tion... and KELGIN LV is the sizing to 
master it—with remarkable economy! 


KELGIN LV 


is ideal for calender box application. Read- 





ily soluble in either hot or cold water, it is 
simple to use. KELGIN LV does not cause 
picking ... stickirig to rolls .. . or foaming. 








Money-saving benefits accompany this and 
other applications of KELGIN LV. Con- 
tact our Technical Department for full co- 
operation on your experiments and trials 


. .. without cost or obligation. 








: & 


75 E. Wacker Drive 31 Nassau Street 530 W. Sixth Street 





wv ng oh 





CHICAGO-1 NEW YORK-5 LOS ANGELES-14 
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SPECIFY cucmicat’ 


9 chemicals 

















for quality papermakin 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY © 
products for the paper industry 






@ Aluminum Sulfate (Standard 
and Iron Free) 





© Copper Sulfate 
@ Muriatic Acid (Hydrochloric) 

© Sodium Fluoride 

@ Sodium Silicate 

© Sodium Metasilicate 

® Glauber's Salt (Crystal or 

Anhydrous) 

@ Salt Cake 

‘@ Sodium Sulfide 

@ Sodium Hyposulfite 

@ Sodium Sulfite (Anhydrous) 

“cuaaee Making quality paper depends to a large extent on the quality of the 
chemicals used. General Chemical Aluminum Sulfate, for example, either 

# Disodium Phosphate in the Standard or Iron Free grades, will help maintain quality in your 

@ Trisodium Phosphate paper from the start. General Chemical’s carefully controlled production 

eT ae F methods insure Alum of uniform quality and concentration, and a low 

yrophosphats percentage of impurities. 
© Sulfuric Acid Next time, specify these quality General Chemical products for your 
@ Nitre Cake (Sodium plant: 
Bisulfate) ALUMINUM SULFATE 
®@ Nitric Acid Standard—Lump, Ground 99% thru 8 mesh, 95% thru 10 mesh; Powdered, 95% 


thru 100 mesh. 
lron Free—Lump, approx. 22”; Ground, thru 8 mesh. 


_ SODIUM SILICATE 
Solutions: from 38°—60° Baumé Wt. Ratio (Na, O to SiO.) 
Appearance: Opalescent to clear from 1:2.00—1:3.40 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Sales and Technical Service Offices: Atlanta * Baltimore * Boston * Bridgeport (Conn.) 
Buffalo * Charlotte (N.C.) * Chicago * Cleveland * Denver * Detroit * Houston * Kansas 
City * Los Angeles * Mi polis * New York * Philadelphia * Pittsburgh * Providence (R. |.) 
San Francisco * Seattle * St.lovis * Utica (N.Y.) © Wenatchee * Yakima (Wash.) 
In Wisconsin: General Chemical Wisconsin Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. 
in Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited © Montreal © Toronto © Vancouver 
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Southland Paper Mills at Lufkin, Texas 


GOSLIN-BIRMINGHAM EVAPORATORS... 


are installed here— 


Another ‘Fact of the Matter’ Example 
of G-B Equipment Use 


E fficiency, reliability, consistent performance, low operational 
and maintenance costs have been for years outstanding and 
recognized characteristics of GOSLIN-BIRMINGHAM multiple- 
effect EVAPORATORS for the concentration of sulphate and 
soda pulp mill black liquor and spent sulphite acid liquors. 


G-B EVAPORATORS may be found in most pulp mills 
throughout the country. The general acceptance of G-B equip- 
ment is a tribute to experience and to the performance records 
of GOSLIN-BIRMINGHAM products. 
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HERCULES 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS 
FOR INDUSTRY 
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FREE! 


* 


This beautiful, full-color 
poster, painted by 

the well-known illustrator, 
N. C. Wyeth, is yours 
for the asking. 

Printed on heavy paper, 
size 2742" x 4344", this 
attention-compelling 
poster is ideally suited for 
posting in industrial 


plants and offices. 


RETURN COUPON FOR 
YOUR COPIES NOW! 








HERCULES POWDER COMPANY “0: King St., Wilmington 99, Del 


Please send me........ copies of your poster THE Spirit oF ’46. 
I understand that this places me under no obligation whatsoever. 


Name. 





Title. 





Company 





Street. 





City 





Zone No. State 





IN-223 
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Tus particular couch roll is attracting 
wide interest and attention. It is the first 
of many synthetic rubber rolls to be in- 
stalled in one of the nation’s largest 
board inills. 

Kecently the machine tender told us 
that the roll has just the right degree of 
resilience and is doing a fine job. 

This mill is particularly proud of a 


record which has put it among the top 
producers of paper board this year. 

We are no less proud of the contribu- 
tions United States Rubber Company 
engineers have made in developing exactly 
the right compound for the specific job. 


Serving Through Science 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE - ROCKEFELLER CENTER - NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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For economical corrosion control in Black Liquor 

Evaportors use Timken 5% Nickel Steel Evaporator Tubes. 

They can be depended upon to keep equipment in service for 
long periods. 


This saves wear and tear on headers and re- 
duces installation costs. All of which adds up 
to substantial savings. 


To reduce tube costs plan to use Timken Seam- 


sass maan ung. © 8. bet. eer less Tubes of 5% nickel steel. For specifications 
SEAMLESS STEEL TUBES and prices write Steel and Tube Division, The 


Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 
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Before You Decide on 


RECONSIDER THESE 


IT PAYS TO 


Sed 


WANT HIGHEST PERCENTAGE OF UNIFORM SIZE 
CHIPS? Actual mill experience shows “Low-Head” Chi 

Screen gives you closer separation than any com e 
screen on market! Secret is horizontal operation and straight- 
line vibratory motion — which moves. chips in a single 


RET ee 


WANT AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF UNIFORM SIZE 
CHIPS? A-C’s “Ripl-Flo” Chip Screen, with its 25° inclined 
Operation and circular vibratory motion, gives you an 
average percentage of uniform size chips. Reason: a small 
number of slivers will turn on end and lodge in screen 


PREPARATION — Hydraulic COOKING — 
Barkers, Chip Screens Tonks, Kilns, $ cokers, 
Interplane Grinders. 





direction, on their sides. Long slivers will not turn on 
edge and lodge in screen openings. “Low-Head” screen 
eliminates need for continuous removal of slivers from deck 
openings. Its horizontal design requires less headroom and 
space — lowers installation or remodeling cost. 





Openings, a iodic removal. For many grades 
of pulp, “Ripl-Flo” Chip Screen proves entirely satisfactory. 
It does as good or better job than any inclined screen — 
costs less than com le size screens. And it uses only 2 
bearings. Result: low power requirement, low maintenance. 


ccompes tar 200. bp Came 
for dewatering rejects. 


ALLIS © CHALMERS 
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| Chip Screens, 


9E| IMPORTANT FACTS: 


1. What Quality of Screening 
Job are You Trying to Get? © 


2. What Type of Chip Screen 
Will do that Job Best? 

























1 on 


deck 





LLIS-CHALMERS can be of 

real help in selecting the type 
of chip screen that will prove most 
economical for your particular mill 
requirements, 

One reason is that A-C has had 
wide experience in screening prob- 
lems — builds the world’s broadest 
line of vibrating screens. 

Still another, is that A-C builds 
two different types of chip screens— 
each designed to meet different needs. 





And that’s important, For in each 
individual mill, such factors as: 
the quality of pulp to be produced; 
type of chippers ahead of screens; 
available space, etc. — determine 
the type of chip screen to use, 

For helpful preliminary informa- 
tion on selection of chip screens, 
plus Screen Questionnaire for you to 
fill-in, contact your nearby A-C dis- 
trict office, or write direct for Bul- 
letin B6353. ALLIS-CHALMERS 
MFG. CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


LARGE MILL GETS 
CLOSE CONTROL OVER 
COOKING CYCLE 


This 6 by 16-foot, double- 
deck “Low-Head” oe 
Screen is operating in 
woodroom of an important 
West Coast Mill. 

Mill officials are enthusi- 
astic about ‘‘Low-Head” 
reasons: 1 "re getting 
uniform size, clean chips; 
2) better > = ey their 
cooking ie; 3) a higher 
quality a pat A 1902 





CHALMERS MrcG, Co., MILWAUKEE 1, Wa. 





DEVELOPMENT NEWS 


A-C HAS PIONEERED in building synchro- 
nous motors from small sizes to over 10,000 
hp, for all commercial voltages, frequencies and 
speeds. Main application, however, is in power 
drives of 40 hp and over. 


FOR PAPER MILL SERVICE they are engi- 
neered to suit individual requirements of bark- 
ers, beaters, pumps, chippers, grinders, jordans, 
shredders, vacuum pumps, wood hogs, etc. 

Extra precaution is taken to insure correct 
starting and pull-in torques for the service; and 
in case of chippers, etc., that there is sufficient 
pull-out torque for peak doads, ample thermal 
capacity in windings for accelerating the high 
inertia load. 








_/_ 


Typical splosh-proof moter construction for brack- 
et bearing sizes. Notice the sturdy welded, pro- 
tected steel yoke; rigid bearing supports. 


High operating efficiencies are inherent at 
fractional as’ well as full loads. Excitation re- 
quirements are low. 


TYPES AND STYLES. Bracket bearing types 
are available in sizes up to and including 1 h 
per rpm for the higher speeds. Available in all 
sizes in engine type or pedestal bearing type, 
at unity or leading power factors. 

Motors can be furnished with special features: 
drip-proof, protected, splash-proof ; enclosed for 
forced-ventilation or with air-coolers; totally 
enclosed fan-cooled type. 

Excitation can be provided by means of direct 
connected exciters or separate motor-generator 
sets. A-C also offers a complete line of syn- 
chronous motor control to suit any requirement. 

For further details, contact our nearby district 
office, or write for Bulletin B6033. 


FOR COMPLETE STORY on Allis-Chalmers’ 
entire wide line of motors — including engi- 
neering, construction and application informa- 
tion as well as help in selection — send for 
Bulletin B6052F. It’s amply-illustrated, gives 
you complete data on how you can save money, 
and get a better drive by selecting motors best 
suited to your specific applications. ALLIs- 
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Yow he A Are 1 . 
Lodding Doctors as original equipment 


Breast Rolls— Wire Rolls 
Couch Rolls (Plain-Grooved) 
Press Rolls—Press Felt Rolls 
Smooth Press Rolls— Dryers 
Breaker Rolls—Calender Rolls 
Reel Drums 


Supercalender Rolls 
(Chilled Iron, Paper, Cotton) 


Creping (Wet-Dry) Cutting-off Doctors 
Cleaning Doctors— Yankee Dryer Doctors 
Stack Dryers Saturating Rolls 





LODDING ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS, U. 


Represented outside of New England by 


W. E. GREENE CORPORATION 


Woolworth Building NEW YORK 
PULP and PAPER MILL ACCESSORIES, Ltd., 2023 Aylmer Street, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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STEIN-HALL offers counsel... 














What are your peacetime problems? Do you need counsel on the best starch 


method for your starch kitchen . . . on what type starch to use at a particular time 





or for a particular purpose? Are you studying material and equipment problems? 


Whatever your problem, Stein-Hall paper men can help you find the answer. 


Our paper technical field men know their stuff. They are plant-wise, thoroughly 
familiar with materials, equipment and production methods. They can tell you the 
type of starch best suited to your needs, and how to plan an economical, efficient, 


flexible set-up for maximum results. ° 


Our superior starches, gums and dextrines for sizing, calendering, coating and ad- 
hesive uses can be major factors in solving your problems. Call on us for counsel 


which will help you to secure your share of peacetime business. 


79 YEARS OF STARCH SERVICE 


FOUNDERS—STEIN® HALL RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP AT THE INSTITUTE OF PAPER CHEMISTRY, APPLETON, WIS. 
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VACUUM PUL 
OLIVER Rinqualoe FILTER i 





oN 
vy 


The basic soundness of design and evident superiority in operational 


3 8 already in operation as kraft advantages appealed originally to these buyers of the "Ringvalve" 


i cai Coe we ane Filter. But the real "proof of the pudding” has been well-expressed 
in the repeat orders from seven of the companies after operating 


their original units for many months, some well over a year. 


7 companies already have placed 

repeat orders. The Oliver Ringvalve Filter is a capital investment as are all Oliver 
filters for pulp and paper. It stands to reason that no company is 
“repeating” its order for the Oliver Ringvalve Filter if not con- 
vinced by its own experience of the economical superiority of the 


Rigvalve. 


You should check its value for any of the following services in your 
mill: black liquor washing, bleach washing, deckering, decker-wash- 
ing, high density thickening. You should look into its advantages for 
counter-current washing of kraft stock. 





Send for Folder F-106 for A call or letter to our nearest office will be given prompt attention. 
further di 


OLIVER 


UNITED FIL TERS 


inc 





New York 18, N. Y. ? i Chicago |, Illinois 
Canada: Sales & Manufacturing Representative 33 West 42nd Street | 221 N. LaSalle St. 
E. Long Limited Western Sales Div. 
Orifila, Canede San Francisco II, a» Oakland |, Calif. 
Factories: Oakland, Collt—Hesteten, fo--Gritle, Canada—Melbourne, California 2900 Glascock St. 
ustralia 


12-OUF-3 
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mn 
6 $: THE ONLY ALLOY FOUNDRY 
ers an” gond® WITH ALL THESE FACILITIES 
xets! got @ Laboratory control over raw mate- 
wo wit? rials and finished products. 
one oe? ow @ Dual foundry . . . both hand and 
ce e machine molding. 
or tee. ot ® : 
Oh ad ent® 3 @ Electric arc and high-frequency- 
e yire™ 4978: ‘ induction melting furnaces. 
ee gine® : ; © Centrifugally-cast castings. 
wice @ Heat treating of Castings up to 
\3 six feet. 
+ @ X-ray and Gamma-ray inspection. 





Precision Castings. 





@ Zyglo detection of surface imper- 
fections. 





@ Precision Castings. 














@Machine shop .. . specially 
equipped for finishing stainless 
steel. 


@ Improved cleaning a including 
Lustracast electrolytic finishing 
which leaves all surfaces bright. 


@ Castings furnished rough, polished 
or fully machined . . . one ounce 
to two tons. 










@ Development of special alloys to 
meet | requir nts 


@ Technical consulting service. 





STAINLESS 
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OILGEAR POWER'S 
GENTLE TOUCH 


Oilgear Fluid Power Units of this 
type are used for roll hold-downs and 
difison many lypes of paper machines. 


Short fine “hairs” of cellulose actually floating in 
water are what paper is made of. Matted together 
in a moist, fragile web they are passed through 
successive rollers. Each set of rollers squeezes 
more water out until finally the substance is rec- 
ognizable as paper. 


But what precision of controlled and irresistible 
power is needed in the opposing rollers. . . not 
only to preserve the fragile web hundreds of feet 
long but to insure uniform moisture extraction 
and unvarying calibration of thickness. 


Here, and on other types of paper machines and 
printing presses, Oilgear Fluid Power hold-downs 
and lifts maintain that important squeeze indefi- 
nitely at any degree of exquisite fineness. There’s 
independent pressure adjustment for each end of 
roller from a convenient panel. There’s power to 
lift and hold up the rolls. Yes, the positive action, 
the steady preset pressure, the utter controllabil- 
ity of force, smooth gliding acceleration and de- 
celeration make Oilgear Fluid Power the ideal so- 
lution to straight line and rotary power transmis- 
sion problems. You should know what Oilgear can 
dé’for you; you should not wait. ... Write THE 
OILGEAR COMPANY, 1325 W. ‘Bruce Street, 
Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin. 
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ARE YOU TRYING TO: 


° Apply ae forces through long .. 


- Strokes at variable ptt 


. say automatic work cycles, vari- 


able speeds in ci irection 
with or without preset time dwell? 


- Apply large forces through continu- 


ous or intermittent reciprocating cy- 
cles at constant or variable velocities? 


. Obtain extremely accurate en 


of either position or ¢; 
reciprocating member? 


- Apply accurately variable pressure 


either static or in motion? 


» Closely synchronize various mo- 


tions, operations or functions? 


+ Apply light . .. or heavy . . . forces 


at extremely high « velocities through 
her long or short distances of 


8. Obtain continuous automatic re- 


versing drives at constant R.P.M. 
or over a wide range of speed vari- 
ation? 


. Obtain accurate remote control of 


speed and direction of rotation, 
rates of acceleration and/or decel- 
eration? 


. Obtain constant horsepower output 


through all or part of a speed range? 


- Obtain automatic torque control? 
- Obtain accurately matched speed of 
elements 


various rotating 


- Obtain constant speed output from 


a variable speed input? 


. Obtain full preset automatic con- 
iblems of 


trol, elimination of pro 
shock, vibration, etc.? 


cence 
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FREF in Your Own Plant 


Allindustry is using this Miracle Electric Truck. 
In its motor is a Muscle Mike ... a brawny 
midget of electric power that moves up to 
6000 pounds with amazing “touch-of-your- 
thumb” ease. 


Its name is Automatic Transporter. You 
haven't a handling job it can’t lick. One man 
or girl at the control buttons does the work of 
three husky laborers. That’s two-thirds saving 
in labor alone. Forget about drudgery and 
fatigue. It’s next to nothing. Take it in and out 
of tight places that would put even hand trucks 


p AUTOM. 


Its Yours to Use 
For 3 Days! 


to demonstrate it will cut YOUR 


handling costs at least IN HALF 


to shame. It comes through for you without 
a whimper. 


But don’t take our word for it. Put it to the 
test ... put it over the severest hauling hurdles 
in your own plant. See if it doesn’t do for you, 
the great job it has been doing for industry 
everywhere. Mail the coupon, and we will ar- 
range delivery. First come, will of course, be 
first served. There is absolutely no obligation 
to buy... no strings attached whatsoever. 


Remember: Only AUTOMATIC Makes the TRANSPORTER 


TRANSPORTER 


A PRODUCT OF AUTOMATIC 
LIGHTENS LIFE’S LOADS 





ATIC TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 


Div. of The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
113 West 87th Street, Chicago 20, Illinois 


1 want to put Automatic Transporter to work for me for 3 days free of ali cost and 


obligation. Deliver it to my plant at as early a date as possible. 
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Wha paper cut-off across 
@ strip must come in exact relation to printed mat- 
ter, borders, or designs, this electronic register- 
control system opens up new possibilities for faster, 
more accurate work. It is applicable to continuous- 
web machines, such as bag-making machines and 
tubers, and to intermittent-feed types such as 
wrappers. 

Electronic register control compensates for 
draw-roll slippage or lag, web stretch, web speed 
in relation to cutter speed, and dimensional 
changes in the web caused by drying ink. It enables 
you to improve product appearance; reduce costs, 
maintenance, and spoilage and to step up 
production. 

In its essentials this G-E electronic register- 
control system consists of an adjustable photo- 
electric scanning head, a selector switch, an elec- 
fronic control panel, and a control station. Im- 
pulses, controlled by register marks on the web, 


ES 





aL 


are picked up by the scanning head and fed 
into the electronic control panel, where they are 
compared with impulses from the selector switch, 
controlled by the position of the knife.. This com- 
parison increases or decreases web speed the 
exact amount necessary fo maintain register 
within close limits. 

Whenever paper in motion creates a control 
problem for you, or a question of drives comes up, 
you'll find G.E. ready with a practical solution, 
derived from wide experience on all kinds of 
paper-mill, converting, and printing-plant controls 
and_ drives, as well as from electronic research. 
Let our application engineers give you the facts on 
operating and maintenance experience with elec- 
tronic control systems now in daily use. You'll find 
convincing evidence of high operating continuity 
under difficult service conditions. Ask for Bulletin 
GEA-4371. Apparatus Dept., General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


CUTOFF 








RR 
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FOR MACHINES FED FROM PREPRINTED ROLLS. Here two-way correction is effected 
through a differential gear. Comparison of the indication of web position, as registered by 
the scanning head, and indication of knife position, as registered by the selector switch, are 
used to i or di the speed of a cerrecting motor the amount necessary to 
maintain proper register. Result—improved product appearance. 














FOR MACHINES FED DIRECTLY FROM THE PRINTING PRESS. Here two-way corrections 
are made through a motor-adjusted compensating roll. Variations in the comparison of “sig- 
nals" from the scanning head, and from the selector switch, control both speed and direction 
ef a correction motor which adjusts the compensating roll to maintaining register. 








FOR INTERMITTENTLY FED MACHINES. Bocause of time required for wrapping, such ma- 
chines, generally have a low web speed of 50 feet per minute, or less. They are so designed 
that the draw rolls do not advance the web far enough between cuts, and therefore require 
one-way control only. Here the comparison of the two signals is used to energize a solenoid 
whenever the web has lagged a predetermined amount, causing the machine to over-feed 
until it is again in register. Production is stepped up, costs reduced. 


i GENERAL &@ ELECTRIC 
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for 4 P426 BECKAM \ E 


meee 364 BECKAMINE, 


P-426 Beckamine—A urea-formaldehyde resin P-364 Beckamine—A low-cost resin for V-Board 
which heightens wet-strength and also increases adhesives imparting exceptional water resistance. 
tensile strength, fold and mullin. Can be applied in Low formaldehyde content minimizes unpleasant 
the beater, fan pump or head box or directly to the fumes in formulating. Available in any quantity. 
sheet at the size press. Exceptionally stable, too. For details write the Sales Department at Detroit. 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC. 


Other Plants: General Offices and Main Plant, Detroit 20, Michigan 


Brooklyn, New York « Elizabeth, New Jersey ¢ South San Francisco, California « Tuscaloosa, Alabama « Liverpool, England « Paris, France * Sydney, Australia | 
SYNTHETIC RESINS * CHEMICAL COLORS % PHENOLIC PLASTICS * INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS ~ 
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orrers A COMPLETE 
SELECTION 


OF 90° WELDING ELBOWS 







ontt 
qe <si 


LONG RADIUS LONG RADIUS P 
AMERICAN STANDARD 2 ) LONG TANGENT 3 Ly 







































SIZES: 2” TO 20”, INCLUSIVE SIZES: 1” TO 12”, INCLUSIVE 





SIZES: 3/4” TO 12”, INCLUSIVE 


















All dimensions conform to the Same radius as “ASA Elbows” but Where space limitations prevent 

American Standard for Steel Butt- with long integral tangent on each the use of “ASA Elbows” or Mid- 

Welding Fittings ASA B16.9. Unless end—an exclusive Midwest feature west “Long Tangent” Elbows shown 

order specifies otherwise, these that saves time and pipe, and at left, these short turn elbows with- 

“ASA Elbows” will be furnished. sometimes eliminates an extra out tangents are recommended. 
weld. 





MIDWEST WELDIN 


SHORT RADIUS LONG RADIUS GS Fittings 
4 LONG TANGENT 5 anital [ey IMPROVE DESIGN AND 
REDUCE PIPING Costs 
C/E = 1¥2D* 

















2 oe 
* 
a 
Ww 
~s 
U 

i 
SIZES: 14” TO 24”, INCLUSIVE SIZES: 2” TO 12”*, INCLUSIVE 
These OD sizes are short radius but Only Midwest makes the reducing 


} have the exclusive Midwest long welding elbow which takes the M | =) E T 


' tangents that save pipe and make place of a straight elbow and a PIP; 
it possible to line up the fitting and reducer. It eliminates one weld, NG & SUPPLy co., 5 
pipe more quickly and accurately. cuts installation cost, and reduces Office: 1450 South ania, 


pressure drop. 











SYMBOLS: C©& Center-to-End Dimension 


D — Normal Pipe Size 
R = Radius 
T= Length of Tangent 
*D — Dimension is Larger Pipe Size 
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Ad horizon always seems brighter when day dawns rosy- 
hued after a dark and stormy night. e This publication 
is grateful for the splendid co-operation it has received 





during the trying period just ended. e@ May the year 
ahead be one of renewed industry and prosperity. 


“Look toward the light and the shadows will be behind you.” 
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Paper Mill Expansion Continues 


BRYANT PAPER CO. BEGINS 
WORK ON NEW COATING MILL 
Continuing its program of expan- 

sion and modernization, started in Sep- 

tember of 1945, the Bryan Paper Com- 
pany, Kalamazoo, Michigan, the prop- 
erty of Time Inc., has begun work on 

a new coating mill that it is expected 

will be in operation in the late summer 

of 1946. The contract was let to the 

Austin Company, of Chicago, which 

is in charge of both the architectural 

and construction work. 

This is the third major project of 
the 50 year old paper mill. In Sep- 
tember, the company started work on 
a graphic arts laboratory, and in No- 
vember, it began a complete revamp- 
ing and modernization of its power 
plant. Allen B. Milham is president 
of the company. 

While no figures have been released 
on the total cost of the new coating 
mill, the building permit issued by the 
city of Kalamazoo calls for a structure 
of which the construction costs alone 
were listed at $500,000. The building 
will be 534 feet long and 202 feet 
wide, of one story construction for the 
most part. It will be faced with cor- 
rugated, asbestos-protected metal, with 
a tar and gravel roof on insulation 
above a steel roof deck, making the 
structure entirely fireproof. 


The coating machine room will be 
202 by 300 feet, with the equipment 
of a type not now in use in Michigan, 
the company says, of the latest design 
and more efficient than any now in use 
at Bryant. Supercalenders and re- 
winders of an improved type will be 
installed in the finishing room. Stor- 
age space will be provided for clay and 
starch in bulk, as well as for 2,000 
tons of paper. Railroad sidings are 
being built on both sides of the new 
coating mill so that incoming and out- 
going loads can be handled at the same 
time. 

The new coating mill will, it is 
stated, with new equipment recently 
installed in the old Superior coating 
division, balance the productive ca- 
pacity of the mill so that all seven 
paper machines can be operated and 
the mill still have a margin of coat- 
ing capacity which can be used to 
coat raw stock from the Maine Sea- 
board Paper Company and other sub- 
sidiaries of Time, Inc. 

Speaking of the developments at 
the Bryant Paper Company, Charles 
L. Stillman, chairman of the board of 
Bryant, and executive vice president 
of Time Inc., said, ““The year 1946 is 
going to be an exciting year at Bryant. 
The board of directors has authorized, 
to be carried out as soon as possible, 





a very considerable program to provide 
new and better tools, including the 
new power plant and the new coating 
mill. In addition, there will be many 
other improvements, large and small, 
throughout the mill. Employment 
will be increased considerably beyond 
the previous peak of 1941. This 
means training programs, fast up- 
grading and promotions, and hard 
work.” 


UNION BAG TO ENLARGE 
BAG FACTORY—WILL PUT 
IN NEW PAPER MACHINE 


The installation of a new paper ma- 
chine and enlargement of the bag fac- 
tory to provide conversion and storage 
facilities for the additional paper, rep- 
resenting the latest development in the 
continuous expansion of the Union Bag 
plant at Savannah, Georgia, over the 
past ten years, have been announced 
by Alexander Calder, president of the 
Union Bag & Paper Corporation. 

The contract for. the new paper ma- 
chine has been awarded, and it is ex- 
pected to be in operation early in 1947, 
Mr. Calder stated. He pointed out 
that the new machine would be the 
same size as the four existing machines. 
The addition to the bag factory will 
approximate 195,000 square feet of 


Architect's projection of the new coating mill now under construction at Bryant Paper Company 
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floor space, with construction starting 
shortly after the first of the year. 

Mr. Calder referred to the new paper 
machine as “the last word in paper 
making equipment for the production 
of super quality specialty packaging 
papers,” and he stated that while it is 
generally known that the Savannah 
operation is the world’s largest inte- 
grated pulp paper and bag manufac- 
turing plant, the installation of five 
modern kraft paper machines under 
one roof is also a world’s record. 

It is just ten years since the first 
unit of the Union Bag plant came 
into production and during this time 
the number of employees has been in- 
creased from under 900 to more than 
4,000, and annual wages from less than 
$1,000,000 to more than $7,500,000, 
those figures not including the em- 
ployment and payroll of some 2,500 
independent woodlands workers. 

Due to the uniformity of size, many 
of the parts of all five paper machines 
will be interchangeable, providing in- 
surance against shutdowns caused by 
having to wait for replacement parts. 

Addition of the fifth paper machine 
is not so much to provide expansion 
of the total production of the Savan- 
nah plant, as it is an expansion of its 
range of products. 

production of super quality 
packaging papers, of the kind that will 
be produced on the new machine, rep- 
resents a comparatively new field for 
southern paper manufacturing, and 
it is made necessary by the fact that 
the original cost advantages of the 
south have been practically eliminated, 
and the future development of the 
southern paper making plant must in- 
clude consideration of higher quality 
specialty grades. 

. 4 


CONTAINER CORPORATION 
TO INSTALL BOARD MACH. 
AT FERNANDINA PLANT 


A paperboard machine, power plant 
and necessary buildings will be added 
to the Fernandina (Fla.) pulp mill of 
Container Corporation of America. 
The paperboard machine is a four- 
drinier trimming 160 inches, incor- 
porating the latest improvements in 
design and construction. 

The present plan calls for no appre- 
ciable increase in pulp producing fa- 
cilities. It is contemplated that when 
this addition is completed, the Fern- 
andina plant will ship pulp as well 
paperboard. The Rust Engineering 
Company, of Pittsburgh, is handling 
the project and will act as general 
contractor in construction and equip- 
ment installation. 

A large user of kraft paperboard, 
the Container Corporation will con- 
tinue to purchase substantial tonnages 
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of kraft board from other mills in 
addition to consuming its own pro- 
duction of that grade. 

Plant manager at Fernandina is C. 
R. Hunsicker; A. H. Stier is assistant 
manager and timber operations man- 
ager, and R. E. Phinney is chief en- 
gineer. 

* 
TIME BUYS HENNEPIN CO.— 
ST. REGIS WILL OPERATE IT 


The Hennepin Paper Company at 
Little Falls, Minnesota, has been pur- 
chased by Time Incorporated, it was 
announced by Charles L. Stillman, 
Treasurer. The mill is located at a 
dam on the Mississippi River about a 
hundred miles above Minneapolis. It 
will be operated for Time Incorporated 
by the St. Regis Paper Company. 

In the past, most of the mill’s ca- 
pacity (15,000 tons a year) had been 
devoted to newsprint and groundwood 
specialties, but it can also make other 
grades of paper for coating and use in 
magazine production. 


* 


$5,000,000 EXPANSION 
PROGRAM UNDER WAY IN 
PHILIP CAREY CO. MILLS 


At the end of last year, The Philip 
Carey Manufacturing Company, Lock- 
land, Cincinnati, Ohio, announced a 
five-million dollar plant modernization 
and expansion program. 

The over-all program affects five 
Carey locations in the United States 
and Canada. Plants included in the 
program are those at Lockland, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Middletown, Ohio; 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey; Plymouth 
Meeting, Pennsylvania, and Lennox- 
ville (P.Q.) Canada. 

Several new plants will be erected 
at Lockland, Perth Amboy, and Ply- 
mouth Meeting. At Lennoxville, P. Q., 
the plant will be equipped to produce 
a full line of asphalt products and to 
increase production of the asbestos in- 
sulation line. The research laboratory 
at Lockland is to be doubled in size. 

The company states as a result of 
this expansion program, several new 
products will be put on the market. 


* 
NEW MILL AND TOWNSITE 
TO BE BUILT IN CANADA 
BY KIMBERLY-CLARK CORP. 


Plans for the construction of a new 
mill and townsite in Canada were out- 
lined this month by Cola G. Parker, 
president of the Kimberly-Clark Cor- 
poration, Neenah, Wisconsin. The 
project will be carried out through a 
wholly-owned subsidiary known as the 
LongLac Pulp and Paper Company, 
Limited. 


The present program calls for mill 
operation to begin early in 1948. 
Initial pulp producing capacity has not 
yet been fully determined. 

Pulpwood requirements for the new 
mill will come from an area which is 
granted under concession agreement by 
the Department of Lands and Forests 
of the Province of Ontario. In the 
center of the concession is the village 
of LongLac. The community—on the 
Trans-Canada highway—is a junction 
point on the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, located 150 miles northeast of 
Port Arthur and 250 miles northwest 
of Sault Ste. Marie. 

The territory that Kimberly-Clark 
will open up contains a source of raw 
materials which company officials con- 
sider as eminently suitable for pulp to 
be used both in book paper and creped 
wadding products and, under modern 
foresty practice and sustained yield 
operation, assures a future supply of 
pulpwood for the new mill. 

The findings of survey parties are 
now being studied and a definite mill 
and town site soon will be established. 
Winter headquarters are ready for op- 
eration at Schreiber, Ontario; it is ex- 
pected that construction will be sub- 
stantially completed in 1947 and that 
the installation of machinery will take 
place later that year. 

This development in Canada follows 
a series of postwar improvements and 
expansions which Kimberly-Clark al- 
ready has undertaken at various of 
its United States mills and at head- 
quarters in Wisconsin. 


e 


GAIR-SANTEE CORP. WILL 
BUILD $12,000,000 BOARD 
AND BOX PLANT IN S. C. 


Erection of a $12,000,000 paper- 
board and box plant on the upper lake 
of the Santee-Cooper development in 
South Carolina will result from a 
contract signed November 20 be- 
tween the South Carolina Public Serv- 
ice (Santee-Cooper) Authority and 
the Gair-Santee Corporation of Or- 
angeburg County. 

When operated as now planned, the 
plant will have a payroll of $25,000 
per week. Initial employment of 650 
people is contemplated. 

As announced in Columbia, South 
Carolina, the contract provided for the 
conveyance by Santee-Cooper of 300 
acres of land to Gair-Santee for 
$17,500, together with certain rights 
and easements. On the land, located 
on Lake Marion, the upper reservoir, 
14 miles from Orangeburg, the Gair- 
Santee Corporation proposes to erect 
the huge $12,000,000 paper mill, and 
from pine and hardwood pulp it will 
make boxboard material for shipping 
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PAPER COVERED 
STEEL CORE 


EWS ITEM: Steel core is being covered 
by paper to make a new box strapping. 


Fiber-Steel, a new box strapping made of highly flexible 
steel band core sheathed in a tough waterproofed Kraft 
paper, has been developed for industrial use. A smooth, 
wax-finish makes it scuff-resistant and provides proper 
tension without biting into corrugated boxes. Manufac- 
turers will welcome its paper cover which eliminates cut 
fingers and allows company names to be printed direct- 
ly on it. © 


Paper for packaged coal . . . Paper for frozen foods 
... Paper for paint cans... Paper for printing plates 
... New uses for paper, calling for new standards of 
lightness and toughness, new standards of quality in 


performance. New responsibilities—new opportunities 
for the Pulp and Paper Industry. 


The Puseyjones Organization is now devoting itself com- 
pletely to the design and construction of Paper-Making 
Machinery built to new high standards of speed and effi- 
ciency, and to the modernization of existing machines. 


The Puseyjones Research and Development Committee, 
formed within this Organization to help in our service 
to America at War, now shares with the Paper Industry 
many of the lessons learned in the use of new materials 
and new techniques— and which are now so co-ordin- 
ated as to be of practical, workable value. 


Our engineers are on call to survey your requirements. 


A New Bulletin— “The Improved Puseyjones Steam Joint” 
is now available. Also a descriptive pamphlet on the 
improved Stream Flow Vat System... Yours on request. 


THE PUSEY AND JONES CORPORATION 
Established 1848. Buliders of Paper-Making Machinery 
Wilmington 99, Delaware, U. S. A. 
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containers. The corporation also plans 
to erect a model village of 500 homes 
which will house a population of 
2,500. 

Gair-Santee Corporation already has 
opened offices in Orangeburg, and T. 
W. Earle, vice president of the con- 
cern, is making his home there, as is 
R. B. Trotman, assistant secretary- 
treasurer. 

Mr. Earle said he didn’t know the 
exact date on which plant construc- 
tion would begin. The plant will be 
near the southern terminus of the 
Francis Marion Bridge of U. S. High- 
way No. 15, across Lake Marion. It 
will be about 50 miles from Columbia 
and, by water, about 90 miles from 
Charleston. 

The plant’s product will be moved 
largely by water to Charleston, by 
way of the Santee-Cooper lakes and 
the Cooper River. This will mark the 
first systematic use of these waters for 
commercial navigation. A public har- 
bor, with a minimum depth of 12 feet 
will be provided, at which lighters will 
load and unload. 

Gair-Santee Corporation is a sub- 
sidiary of Robert Gair, Inc., of New 
York. The parent concern selected 
J. E. Sirrine Company, industrial engi- 
neers of Greenville (S.C.) to find the 
best possible location in the Southeast 
for the new paper mill, and after 
considerable investigation, the Lake 
Marion site was recommended. 

Signing the contract in behalf of 
Gair-Santee were Earle and Trotman, 
and for Santee-Cooper, Jeffries and 


John Zeigler, secretary-treasurer. 
* 


MARVELLUM CO. TO EXPAND 
ITS TECHNICAL DEPARTMENT 


The expansion of its technical de- 
partment to include an extensive re- 
search and development program, as 
well as enlarged analytical and physi- 
cal testing facilities, has been an- 
nounced by Francis C. Heywood, 
president of The Marvellum Company, 
Holyoke Massachusetts. 

The new technical department will 
be under the direction of Robert H. 
Mosher, who has been active in the 
field of paper-synthetic resin combina- 
tions for some time, and was formerly 
with The Plastics Division of The 
Monsanto Chemical Company. 


* 

SUTHERLAND CO. BUILDING 
PROGRAM TO COST $500,000 
A building program that will great- 
ly increase the capacity of the Suther- 
land Paper Company, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, and which it is estimated 
will involve an outlay of a million and 
a half dollars, is now under way. Con- 
struction costs’ alone, according to 
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being published in January. 





>>> As a result of conditions following the printers strike, this 
(December) issue of “The Paper Industry and Paper World” is 
In order to give our readers late 
news, some items have been used in this issue which were re- 
ceived after January 1.—FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 








building permits issued by the city of 
Kalamazoo, will be more than 
$500,000. 

The structures already started, for 
which the Miller-Davis Company of 
Kalamazoo has been given the con- 
tract, are a save-all installation, for 
which the construction cost is $15,- 
000, a pulp and paper warehouse to 
cost $65,000, and a new paper can 
fabrication plant and warehouse to 
cost, for construction, $200,908, all 
at the Standard division. A carton fac- 
tory and warehouse at the Sutherland 
division, will cost $200,000 for con- 
struction alone. 

e 


PAPER COMPANY SURVEYING 
GEORGIA FOR SITE TO BUILD 
$10,000,000 PAPER MILL 
A committee from the Chamber of 
Commerce, Albany, Georgia, is to visit 
the towns of Charlestown (S.C.) 
Savannah (Ga.), and other points to 
investigate the paper mill operations 
in those places. The interest of this 
body is motivated because of the fact 


that a papermaking plant has been . 


proposed for the section of Georgia 
adjacent to Albany. 

It is understood that a paper com- 
pany has been interested in establishing 
a $10,000,000 plant near Albany, and 
it is stated that the requisities for a 
location were adequate timber supply 
and the interest of the community. 


¢ 


EXPERIMENTAL LABORATORY 
SITE BOUGHT BY TIME INC. 


An 18-acre tract of land has been 
purchased in Springdale, Connecticut, 


ce 


by Time Incorporated, and it is stated : 


that an experimental laboratory and 
machine shop will be erected on the 
site, 

The work to be done in the new 
laboratory will be principally experi- 
mental, and the company states it will 
complement that planned by the 
Bryant Paper Company, wholly owned 
subsidiary of Time Incorporated (Cf. 
P. I. and P. W. Sept., 1945, p. 822.). 

The building at Springdale is sched- 
uled for completion in April, and it is 
expected that approximately 125 peo- 
ple will be employed’ there by the end 
of the year. 

These two laboratories will combine 
to give Time Incorporated integrated 
facilities for carrying on its experi- 


mentation on all of the aspects of 
printing, from forest reserves of wood 
pulp to the printed magazine. 


* 


CAREW MFG. COMPANY WILL 
INSTALL NEW AIR DRYER 

The Carew Manufacturing Com- 
pany in South Hadley Falls, Massa- 
chusetts, is building a two-story build- 
ing to house a new air dryer. 

This is the first step in a long-range 
plant modernization program, it has 
been announced by Courtland B. Grif- 
fin, president of the company. 

The management’s objective is a 
more economical and efficient pro- 
duction of the high quality currency, 
banknote and rag bond and ledger pa- 
per in which the Carew mill has spe- 
cialized since 1848. The new building, 
of brick, will be 140 feet long by 30 
feet wide. 

Sd 


CURTIS PUB. CO. TO TAKE 
WHITE PAPER PRODUCTION OF 
NEW YORK & PENNSYLVANIA 


A plan has been worked out where- 
by the operating properties and cer- 
tain other assets of the New York & 
Pennsylvania Company have been 
formed into a new subsidiary. The 
Curtis Publishing Company is to own 
30 per cent stock interest in the new 
organization. 

This plan will not effect any changes 
in the present management, and the 


_mew subsidiary will be known as the 


New York & Pennsylvania Company. 
The entire white paper production of 
the new corporation will be sold to 
the Curtis Publishing Company. 

»In the announcement, the company 
emphasizes that in addition to the 
manufacture of magazine paper, the 
new corporation will continue to make 


“cylinder and kraft specialties such as 


stencil board, special impregnating 
drab, beaming paper, drab electric 
board, and imitation press board for 
distribution through normal channels. 

The New York & Pennsylvania 
Company, founded in 1890, operates a 
pulp mill at Willsboro, New York, and 
a book and writing mill at Lock Hav- 
en, Pennsylvania. It originally operated 
a third mill at Johnsonburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, but in 1925, Castanea Paper 
Company, which is owned jointly and 
equally by Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany; Crocker, Burbank & Company 
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MODERN HANDLING METHODS 














There’s no time to lose in getting 
Operating costs on a competitive 
peace-time basis. Modern methods 
of handling are now a must. Electric 
industrial trucks, for example! Pallet- 
ized loads! And, of course, the newest 
development in motive power Storage 
Batteries . . . the sensational Philco 
“Thirty” that gives 30% longer life! 
Try Philco “Thirty” in your hardest- @ The new Philco “Thirty” Indus- 


working trucks. The tougher the job trial Truck Storage Battery, that gives 
the better it shows up. Write for the 30% longer life, is identified by its 
facts today. distinctive red connectors. 


~ PHILCO SiiZ 


att Selemmetel ate) @ Gale), me STORAGE BATTERY DIVISION - TRENTON 7, NEW JERSEY 
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Association; and New York & Penn- 
sylvania Company, took over the John- 
sonburg mill. 

The Castanea Paper Company was 
formed: in 1920 and a four-machine 
mill was built at Lock Haven to make 
paper exclusively for Curtis Publish- 
ing Company. This mill and the John- 
sonburg unit have an annual capacity 
of 130,000 tons of magazine paper, 
all of which goes to the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company. 

At present, the Lock Haven (Pa.) 
mill of the company has an annual 
capacity of 50,000 tons of magazine 
paper, but present modernization and 
expansion plans are already under way 
which, when completed, will increase 
the production capacity of the mill 
some 100,000 tons per year. A new 
160-inch fourdrinier paper machine 
(built by Beloit) will be installed in 
the Lock Haven mill for additional 
production of magazine paper for 
the Curtis Company. 


6 


WESTFIELD RIVER PAPER CO. 
ACQUIRES GLASSINE PAPER CO. 
The Westfield River Paper Company, 

Inc., of Russell, Massachusetts, has 

acquired the entire ownership of the 

Glassine Paper Company, of West 

Conshohocken, Pennsylvania. Manu- 

facturers of high quality glassine pa- 

pers since 1916, with mills at Russell 
and East Lee, Massachusetts, the West- 
field River Paper Company, Inc., 
through its purchase of the Glassine 

Paper Company with mills at West 

ken and Manayunk, Penn- 
sylvania, will have five machines 
operating exclusively on glassine and 
greaseproof papers, and becomes the 
third largest factor in the glassine and 
greaseproof industry. The purchasers 
have also a program formulated which 
will considerably increase the produc- 
tive capacity of the mills they are 
acquiring. 

It is the intention of the new owners 
to manufacture the same high quality 
glassine and greaseproof papers at the 
new West Conshohocken and Mana- 
yunk plants as they have been making 
in the past at the Russell and East Lee 
mills. These will include not only 
plain, but waxed, laminated, embossed, 
colors, and in fact all types required 
for the packaging of frozen and per- 
ishable foods of all kinds, and all prod- 
ucts requiring greaseproof, moisture- 
vaporproof, flavorproof, insectproof 
and wet strength protection. 

The record of service in developing 
new products, made by both compa- 
nies, will be maintained at the highest 
degree of efficiency. Both companies 
maintain fully equipped laboratories 
with specially trained technical per- 

(Continued on page 1322) 
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PULP IMPORTS FROM OVERSEAS 


The Pulp and Paper Unit of the Department of Commerce reports that data 
supplied by the Bureau of the Census shows that imports of wood pulp into the 
United States from overseas totaled 32,787 short tons during the week ended 
December 20, 1945. : 

The aggregate quantity of wood pulp imported from overseas sources since 
the first postwar importations were reported for the week ended June 29, 1945, 
through December 20, 1945, amounts to 562,068 short tons. This tonnage was 
composed of about 44 per cent unbleached sulphite wood pulp, about 37 per cent 
unbleached sulphate wood pulp (kraft), and about 9 per cent of bleached sulphite 
grades other than high alpha and dissolving. The remaining 10 per cent was 
mechanical pulp, bleached sulphate, special chemical grades of bleached sulphite, 


and soda pulp. 





Entries of wood pulp into United States from Europe by Customs Districts 
and Country of Origin, Week Ending December 20, 1945. 











District, country Quantity Value 
and grade Short tons Dollars 
Into Massachusetts District: 
From Sweden— 
Sulphite, unbleached 4,820 298,982 
Sulphate, bleached 1,002 71,322 
Sulphate, unbleached (kraft pulp) 8,286 496,720 
Into New York District: 
From Sweden— 
Sulphite, unbleached 2,773 169,188 
Sulphate, unbleached (kraft pulp) 666 38,574 
Into Philadelphia District: 
From Sweden— 
Mechanically ground wood pulp, unbleached 608 18,297 
Sulphite, unbleached 10,972 675,524 
Sulphate, unbleached (kraft pulp) 1,646 96,879 
Into Maryland District: 
From Sweden— 
Sulphite, unbleached 307 19,804 
Sulphite, other than rayon and special chem- 
ical grades, bleached $29 38,359 
Sulphate, unbleached (kraft pulp) 72 4,674 
Into New Orleans Districts: 
From Sweden— 
Sulphate, unbleached (kraft pulp) 1,106 64,152 
Total 32,787 1,992,475 
Cumulative Imports of Overseas Wood Pulp—V-E Day through December 
20, 1945. 
Quantity Value* 
Short tons Dollars 
Mechanically ground wood pulp, unbleached 25,056 935,345 
Mechanically ground wood pulp, bleached 1,177 43,098 
Sulphite, unbleached 247,687 15,414,253 
Sulphite, rayon and special chemical grades, 
bleached 3,536 299,984 
Sulphite, other than rayon and special chemical 
grades, bleached 47,714 3,540,381 
Sulphate, unbleached (kraft pulp) 210,415 12,833,137 
Sulphate, bleached 25,106 1,828,843 
Soda pulp, unbleached and bleached 39 2,119 
Unclassified wood pulp 1,338 77,992 
Grand Total $62,068 34,975,152 





* Value is usually foreign or export value in principal market of exporting 
country. It does not include such items as ocean freight or insurance costs. For 
complete statement on valuation of imports refer to “Explanation of Statistics” 
in printed volumes of Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the U. S. 
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WHITE, PICKLED—No. 1 —for deep draws. Tanks, bins 
for chemicals—the dough trough shown at the right 


—heavy duty industrial equipment—applications in 
which stainless works with its sleeves rolled up. 








DULL, SMOOTH—No. 2D —for forming, drawing, dishing 
—and spinning. Mild cold finishing has rendered 
the surface smooth and dense. Tools ride easily over 
the surface. Stainless shapes itself to your product— 
and your needs. 








BRIGHT, DIFFUSELY REFLECTIVE—No. 2B —for formed Lez 
products where “look” is a factor. Painstakingly rolled ? Z 
and inspected for perfect uniformity of surface, 2B 
calls attention to itself. And where special sheens and — 
lusters are required, 2B can be brushed or polished a — 


after fabrication. 





POLISHED, SATIN, REFLECTIVE—No. 4 —one of the 
most dramatic of stainless finishes—and the easiest to 


keep clean. The finish for food service equipment, 
decorative trim, dairy equipment — wherever it pays 
to boast, “This is stainless.” IML Go B-ans 








EASTERN STAINLESS 


STEEL CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE 3,.MARYLAND 
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sonnel for complete testing of all 
packaging methods. By combining 
these resources, the Westfield River 
Paper Company, Inc., now offers com- 
plete packaging service for all products 
requiring the unique protective quali- 
ties enumerated above. 

The officers of the Westfield River 
Paper Company, Inc., are: Paul F. 
Moore, president and general manager; 
Leif B. Norstrand, vice president, and 
John J. Costello, secretary-treasurer. 

Commander Robert F. Nelson, for- 
mer president of the Glassine Paper 
Company, and George T. Fritz, vice 
president and treasurer, have an- 
nounced their resignations, the latter 
having decided to retire from the paper 
industry. C. M. Connor, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, will be 
retained in the management of the 
Glassine Paper Company mills, as will 
the services of other personnel of the 
company. 


. 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 
WILL BE USED BY ST. 
REGIS AT DEFERIET MILL 


Subsequent to information given in 
the first announcement, St. Regis Paper 
Company has just issued further in- 
formation concerning the moderniza- 
tion and expansion program under way 
at its Deferiet (N. Y.) plant. (Cf. 
P.I. and P.W. Sept., 1945, p. 820.) 

For the first time, large-scale com- 
bined hard and soft wood pulping op- 
erations will be scheduled at this plant 
when its improvements are completed. 
Roy K. Ferguson, president of St. 
Regis, states that large forest areas 
of native timber (mixed hard and soft 
woods) will be available, because of 
the use of hardwoods, formerly consid- 
ered unusable for pulp making. 

Main features of the sulphite mill 
expansion will be the installation of 
a new digester, making available a 
total of four units for fully flexible 
pulping operations; and the significant 
adaptation by St. Regis paper techni- 
cians of the vacuum filter system to 
the washing of pulp. While the 
vacuum filter method is used for bleach 
washing, it is said this method has not 
been used previously for washing blow 
pit stock. 

By using a minimum of water in 
washing, St. Regis will accomplish (1) 
the production of a better undiluted 
or concentrated pulp liquor, econom- 
ically more valuable for any future 
by-product use; (2) better washing 
of pulp; (3) better control of screen- 
ing; arid (4) greatly reduced wash- 
water requirements. 

In any projected by-product use of 
the pulp liquor, thénew method will 
enable the mill to save the cost of 
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concentration and in addition entirely 
eliminate any possibility of stream 
pollution. 

The present sulphite mill at Deferiet 
includes three digesters, 14-feet by 38- 
feet; circulating systems; and a 
Chemipulp hot acid system for the 
handling of the cooking acid. Added 
to this equipment will be the new 14- 
foot by 45-foot digester with a 
six-inch acid proof brick lining, de- 
signed for a working pressure of 125- 
pounds per square inch. A circulat- 
ing system will be used in connection 
with the cooking of the pulp in the 
digester. Additional acid piping will 
connect the acid supply to the present 
hot acid system. * A new blow pit, 23- 
feet by 30-feet, for the storage and 
washing of the pulp also will be 
installed. 

Chips will be supplied to the addi- 
tional digester by means of a new 
three-unit belt conveyor system. The 
first unit, 35 feet long, will transfer 
chips from the present main feeder to 
a new chip storage bin, 20-feet square 
by 41-feet high. The bin will have 
a rotary plate discharge to feed chips 
to a second 12-foot conveyor. This 
short unit will transfer chips to a 56- 
foot coriveyor which will feed the 
digester. 

The last two conveyors will have 
a capacity of 250 cubic feet per min- 
ute to meet the required 20-minute 
filling time of the new digester. The 
new conveyors will be arranged to 
provide for future expansion, and with 
the construction of additional bins, 
will become part of an ultimate chip 
handling system. 

Installation of the new digester is 
expected to be under way by January 
of 1946. The entire sulphite mill ex- 
pansion is to be completed simultane- 
ously with the finish of power plant, 
paper machine and groundwood mill 
improvements. 


* 


MOSINEE SELLS MICHIGAN 
HOLDINGS—TIMBERLAND 
AND SAW MILL PROPERTY 


The Michigan holdings of the 
Mosinee Paper Mills Company, Mosi- 
nee, Wisconsin, have been acquired 
by the Roddis Lumber & Veneer Com- 
pany, Marshfield, Wisconsin. The 
property includes 10,000 acres of for- 
est land, a sawmill and all the inven- 
tory on hand at the Mosinee sawmill 
operations at Ironwood, Michigan. 

The sawmill has been operating for 
the past eight years, employing about 
250 mien in the mill and in the woods. 
Logs which were landed at the mill for 
sawing were included in the deal. 

The purchase price of the holdings 
was not revealed. It is stated that the 





agreement contains a stipulation that 
the Marshfield firm will furnish Mosi- 
nee with considerable more than the 
equivalent in market price of the hem- 
lock logs and pulpwood when cut from 
the tract within a given period of time. 

Timber on the tract is mostly hard- 
wood—there is some hemlock and 
pulpwood. The mill is located on the 
Montreal River that forms the bound- 
ary between Michigan and Wisconsin 
in that vicinity. The Marshfield firm 
has another sawmill at Ironwood, 
which recently was purchased from 
the Marathon Corporation of Roths- 
child, Wisconsin. 


+ 
FINANCIAL 


While securities markets reached 
new high levels during November, at- 
taining peaks not touched for eight 
years, paper mill securities almost uni- 
versally followed the trend. 

American Writing Paper Corpora- 
tion—Net income for nine months 
ending September 30 was $108,017 as 
against $123,499 for the same period 
in 1944. 

Continental-Diamond Fibre Com- 
pany—Net income for nine months 
ending September 30 was $300,231 as 
against $280,111 for the same period 
in 1944, 

Dixie Cup Company—Net profit 
for the twelve months ending Septem- 
ber 30 was $932,696 as against $891,- 
707 for the preceding year. 

Eastern Corporation——Net income 
for nine months ending September 30 
was $367,561 as against $419,080 for 
the same period in 1944. 

Robert Gair Company, Inc.—Net 
profit for nine months ending Septem- 
ber 30 was $532,923 as against $819,- 
078 for the same period in 1944. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Company— 
Net income for nine months ending 
September 30 was $846,388 as against 
$898,757 for the same period in 1944. 

International Paper Company—Net 
income for nine months ending Sep- 
tember 30 was $6,221,576 as against 
$6,548,626 for the same period in 
1944. 

Kimberly-Clark Cor poration—Net 
income for nine months ending Sep- 
tember 30 was $1,917,979 as against 
$1,916,507 for the same period in 
1944. 

MacAndrews & Forbes Company— 
Net profit for the nine months ending 
September 30 was $456,708 as against 
$471,331 for the same period in 1944. 

Masonite Corporation—Net profit 
for the fiscal year ending August 31 
was $1,317,132 as against $1,016,085 
for the previous fiscal year. 

Minnesota ¢ Ontario Paper Com- 
pany—Net profit for nine months end- 
ing September 30 was $989,780 as 
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Ps HANDLING—the Common Denominator of PRODUCTION 





LET MEN DIRECT POWER—WNOT GENERATE IT! 


Planned production depends largely for its success on efficient materials 
handling. A handling operation starts each job, moves it along through processing and 
assembly to storage or shipment. Every other link in the chain of performance can right- 
fully be labeled “Handling.” 

Moving materials of all sizes, shapes and weights is a continuous process today. 
Modern, mechanized Towmotor brings a real solution to hundreds of handling problems. 
Mechanical help is necessary for profitable materials handling. Get the story—send for 
the Towmotor DATA FILE today. 


= TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 


TOWMOTOR CORPORATION *® 1220 £. 1520 STREET, CLEVFLAWO 10, Onte 
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against $947,928 for the same period 
in 1944, 

National Container Corporation— 
Net income for nine months ending 
September 30 was $952,945 as against 
$921,891 for the same period in 1944. 

Oxford Paper Company—Net profit 
for nine months ending September 30 
was $623,595 as against $611,860 for 
the same period in 1944. 

Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Com- 
pany—Net income for nine months 
ending September 30 was $326,585 
as against $349,101 for the same period 
in 1944, | 

Rayonier, Inc.—Net profit for the 
quarter ending July 31 was $470,103 
as against $484,373 for the same quar- 
ter in 1944. 

Scott Paper Company—Net income 
for nine months ending September 30 
was $1,079,905 as against $973,226 
for the same period in 1944. 
“Sutherland Paper Company—Net 
profit for nine months ending Septem- 
ber 30 was $368,709 as against $508,- 
756 for the same period in 1944. 

Union Bag (> Paper Cor poration— 
Net income for nine months ending 
September 30 was $1,472,954 as 
against $1,251,547 in the like period 
of 1944, 

United Paperboard Company—Net 
profit for the fiscal year ended May 
31, 1945, was $143,974 as against 
$98,983 for the preceding year. 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany—Net profit for nine months 
ending September 30 was $1,763,215 
as against $1,747,100 for the same 
period in 1944. 


* 


CHINESE TECHNICIANS STUDY 
U. S. INDUSTRIALIZATION 


Among 148 young technicians sent 
to the United States from China to 
study American industry in prepara- 
tion for the postwar industrialization 
of China, are Wang Hsioh Wu, who 
is working in Holyoke, Massachusetts, 
and S. T. Yan, who is at the Gilbert 
Paper Company, Menasha, Wisconsin. 
Of the 148, these two are assigned 
to the paper industry while the rest are 
scattered through practically every 
other important American industry. 

All are educated young men who 
were chosen for their assignment 
through examinations, and are sup- 
ported during their stay here by funds 
of the Chinese National Resources 
Commission. 

Mr. Wang, whose father is general 
manager and chief editor of the largest 
publishing house in China, was grad- 
uated from University of Shanghai in 
1938 with the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Chemistry, and worked in a 
government - controlled co - operative 
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paper mill in the Chungking area be- 
fore being chosen to come to the 
States. 

Both he and his colleague, now in 
Wisconsin, plan to learn as nearly as 
possible, the methods of manufacture 
of every type of paper. After working 
directly under the superintendent in 
the manufacture of Chinese currency 
paper and fine bonds and ledgers in 
the Parsons mill, Mr. Wang will go 
to the Newton paper mill in Holyoke 
where he will become familiar with 4 
coarser type. Then he will spend some 
time in study at the University of 
Maine, returning to Western Massa- 
chusetts for further work in mills. 


Before the end of this year he will 
go to England to learn the manufac- | 
ture of paper from esparto grass. He 
hopes later to get to Argentina for 
further study of this type of manu- 
facture, for it is from grass that most 
of China’s paper will be made, for that 
is the most plentiful raw material 
available. 

If the Argentina plans work out, he 4 
will return to mills in the United 
States for further work and study, 
eventually returning to China after a 
total absence of two years. He hopes 
that by that time, one new paper mill 
will be ready for production in his 
native country. 


Wang Hsich Wu, Chinese technician, feels the surface of a roll of Chinese currency paper 
being manufactured at the Parsons Paper Company in Holyoke, Mass. 





CANADA TO REMOVE WARTIME 
ORDERS ON SOME PAPERS 

The Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board at Ottawa has announced that, 
effective March 31, 1946, restrictions 
on the manufacture of book, writing, 
and specialty papers will be revoked. 
No additional tonnage of paper will 
result from the removal of this order 
according to administrator A. P. 
Jewett. 

Simultaneous revocation on March 
31 of restrictions on the ceiling weights 
of papers used in the manufacture of 
envelopes was announced by C. V. 
Hodder, administrator of packages and 
converted paper products. 

_- 

U. S. PULPWOOD COUNCIL 

A group known as the U. S. Pulp- 
wood Council has just been organized 
for the purpose of breaking bottle- 
necks in the supply of pulp and paper, 


thus speeding up industrial reconver- 
sion. Officers have been established 
at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, New York; the telephone number 
is Circle 7-1484. 

James L. Madden, president of Hol- 
lingsworth and Whitney, is chairman 
of the new industry committee. Mr. 
Madden served during the war as chief 
of the Pulpwood Production Division 
of the Forest Products Bureau, War 
Production Board. 

“Like all other business groups, the 
pulp and paper industry recognizes its 
responsibilities at this time to help re- 
establish and maintain a prosperous 
peacetime economy,” Mr. Madden said. 
“The pulp and paper industry is es- 
sential to every other industry in 
America, and obviously, current pulp- 
wood shortages must be overcome if 
recovery is to be quickly achieved. 

“The need for more printing papers 
and other pulpwood products is every 
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$-212 SPURS 
KEEP LOGS MOVING 


Here's Why! 


This new and better attachment for every 
type of Jeffrey P-W Chain offers these 
advantages: 


‘it 
-* 
se 
3 


1. Stronger because made of all-formed, 
one-piece steel, 4" thick, 


2. Simplifies trough construction because 
designed so that both chain and spur lay 
flat in the trough. 


3. Prevents bending because braced to 
stop distortion sideways. 


4. Nonbreakable, eliminating possibility 
of broken spurs damaging chippers. 
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bit as great today as it was during the 
war,” Madden continued. ‘While 
Army and Navy demands for pulp- 
wood products have slackened, these 
cutbacks are being more than offset 
by the requirements of a civilian econ- 
omy that has been short of paper for 
more than four years.” 

The U.-S, Pulpwood Council has 
two immediate objectives: First, it 
will give active support to the current 
cooperative labor recruitment cam- 
paign being conducted by the industry 
and the United States Employment 
Service, which seeks to place a mini- 
mum of 100,000 new workers in 
woods and mill jobs. Second, it will 
encourage increased pulpwood pro- 
duction by farmers on their own and 
neighboring woodlands. 

The Council will continue many of 
the functions of the War Activities 
Committee of the Pulpwood Consum- 
ing Industries which was terminated 
on December 31. The War Activities 
Committee conducted the nation-wide 
Victory Pulpwood Campaign to main- 
tain peak production of pulpwood for 
War and essential civilian uses. Mr. 
Madden pointed out that the new 
group will continue the war commit- 
tee’s advertising and publicity pro- 
gram in order to meet the present 
emergency. 

Members of the Council, in addition 
to Mr. Madden, are: William J. Bailey, 
vice president, West Virginia Pulp and 
Paper Company; H. S. Daniels, vice 
president, Union Bag and Paper Com- 
pany; John H. Hinman, president, 
International Paper Company; Amor 
Hollingsworth, president, Penobscot 
Chemical Fibre Company; R. W. 
Hovey, vice president, Oxford Paper 
Company; H. M. Kieckhefer, vice 
president, North Carolina Pulp Com- 
pany; Peter S. Paine, president, New 
York and Pennsylvania Company; 
Cola G. Parker, president, Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation; and <Vertrees 
Young, executive vice president, Gay- 
lord Company Corporation. + 

Frank Block, who served as director 
of the War Activities Comniittee of 
the Pulpwood Consuming Industries, 
will hold the same post with the U. 5S. 
Pulpwood Council. H. E. Brickerhoff, 
executive-secretary and treasurer of 
the wartime committee, will continue 
in this capacity with the Council. 

* 
ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 
FORMS SALES CORPORATION 

Formation of the St. Regis Sales 
Corporation as a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of the St. Regis Paper 
Company to handle sales of all prod- 
ucts manufactured by all divisions of 
the Company and its United States 
subsidiaries, including Taggart Cor- 
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poratibn and Watab Paper Company, 
was announced as effective today by 


Roy K. Ferguson, president of both St._ 


Regis Paper Company and its new sales 
subsidiary. 

Citing the move as a means of 
enabling the Company to increase its 
sales service to customers, Mr. Fergu- 
son stated that the personnel and oper- 
ating method of the parent company’s 
business remains unchanged. 

All products manufactured by St. 
Regis Paper Company and its United 
States subsidiaries and all products pur- 
chased from other manufacturers for 
resale to customers will be sold and 
invoiced through the new sales organi- 
zation. 

In addition to Mr. Ferguson, officers 
of the St. Regis Sales Corporation are: 
E. R. Gay, C. R. Mahaney, R. B. Malt- 
by, E. G. Murray and J. A. Quinlan, 
executive vice presidents; W. J. Dixon, 
secretary; W. H. Versfelt, treasurer; 
and A. T. Plunkett, V. C. Douglas, 
A. R. Carswell, R. P. Bushman, K. D. 
Lozier, C. H. Hartman, and P. P. 
Ryan, vice presidents. 


e 


PHILADELPHIA COLLEGE 
EVENING CLASSES OFFER 
15 PAPERMAKING COURSES 


An evening school of papermaking, 
offering 15 courses, is being offered by 
St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia. This 
school has been organized in response 
to many requests received by the Col- 
lege from men and women who at- 
tended papermaking courses offered 
during the past two years. 

The curriculum has been planned 
with the active collaboration of paper 
specialists and among the lecturers on 
the technical courses are: Glen T. 
Renegar, Container Corporation of 
America, Philadelphia; G. Douglas 
Fronmuller, Scott Paper Company, 
Chester (Pa.); and Samuel M. Brat- 
ton and Philip H. Goldsmith, both of 
Pusey and Jones Corporation, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 


. 


PENSION {TRUST FUND MADE 

AVAILABLE TO EMPLOYEES 

BY THE CRYSTAL TISSUE CO. 

The Crystal Tissue Company, Mid- 
dletown, Ohio, and its affiliate, The 
Crystal Waxing Company, have an- 
nounced to their employees a pension 
trust plan which they claim is one of 
the first of its kind in the paper 
industry. 

In order to assure employees of re- 
tirement income at the. age of 65, 
Crystal has set up 2 pension trust with 
the Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company. Benefits under the 
plan are available to all employees over 





thirty with five years or more of serv- 
ice with the company, and are based 
on length of service and compensa- 
tion. The entire cost of the plan is 
being carried by the company. 

In addition to the pension trust, E. 
E. Grant, president of The Crystal 
Tissue Company, and L. J. Long, 
president of The Crystal Waxing 
Company, have announced that upon 
retirement, the company will carry on 
for each employee a large portion of 
the industrial insurance now carried 
by employees and the company. - 

To administer the pension trust, the 
company and the insurance company 
has appointed L. J. Long (executive 
vice president) , Melvin B. Henry (per- 
sonnel director), and Albert Hall 
(stores department), as trustees of 
the fund. 

* 


MANY WOODS JOBS OPEN IN 
WIS. PULPWOOD INDUSTRY 


Labor needs in the Wisconsin pulp- 
wood industry, according to a De- 
cember survey, showed about 600 jobs 
still open, most of them in the woods, 
according to William E. O’Brien, state 
director of the U. S. Employment 
Service. 

Mr. O’Brien stated that the place- 
ment of 869 workers in forest prod- 
ucts industries in November had 
greatly reduced the labor problem in 
these industries, and that a large per- 
centage of the workers placed were 
returned servicemen. The survey also 
showed that a number of paper mills 
are still holding jobs open for service- 
men not yet back from overseas. 


+ 


PAPER PRICES AFFECTED 
BY PRODUCTION DIVERSION 

The office of Price Administration 
is being criticized bitterly by the paper 
industry for its price policies under 
which it is believed by the paper in- 
dustry that consumers are being forced 
to take higher priced papers than they 
desire because prices for lower grades 
have discouraged manufacturers from 
making such grades. The mills, nat- 
urally, wish to produce paper of the 
most profitable type and do not desire 
orders for lower grades which are less 
profitable. The Washington policy, 
therefore, instead of helping the con- 
sumer to secure lower priced material 
is forcing a form of inflation by caus- 
ing the consumers, even indirectly, 
to take higher grade paper because of 
their inability to secure the cheaper 
product. 

This situation is manifest in the 
case of newsprint, and price ceilings 
may be lifted to encourage the greater 
production of this grade. Mills in the 
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BLEACHING 


AMERICAN INDUSTRY’S CORRESPONDENCE PAPER AND 


BUSINESS FORMS TO MAXIMUM WHITENESS IS JUST ONE 
OF THE IMPORTANT PROCESSING OPERATIONS IN WHICH 
DIAMOND LIQUID CHLORINE HAS BEEN SO SUCCESSFULLY 
USED OVER THE YEARS. AVAILABLE IN SINGLE UNIT OR 


MULTI-UNIT TANK CARS AS YOUR REQUIREMENTS DEMAND. 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. AND EVERYWHERE 
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United States formerly devoted to 
newsprint are turning more and more 
rapidly to the manufacture of other 
gtades. For instance, in recent months 
Gould Paper Company has gone into 
other lines, Manistique is going into 
groundwood grades, Wisconsin River 
will have made its last newsprint this 
year, and the sale of Maine Seaboard 
means this company will produce other 
Papers as soon as present newsprint 
contracts are completed. This leaves 
a smaller group of United States mills 
to serve as a price balance as protec- 
tion for American newspapers against 
a larger control of output in Canada. 
° 

BROMPTON’S RED ROCK 

PLANT NOW IN PRODUCTION 

The sixth large pulp and paper plant 
in the Thunder Bay Denker of Ox. 
tario, that of the Brompton Pulp & 
Paper Company at Red Rock, is now 
producing sulphate pulp and container 
board. The mill buildings, originally 
acquired from the former Like Sul- 
phite Company, were completed at a 
cost of $10,000. 

A modern school is part of the town- 
site now being developed, and a large 
community rink and ski club are 
planned. The plant has adequate dock- 


ing and rail facilities and is expected . 


to provide permanent employment for 
about 300 men in the mill, and several 


hundred bushmen. 
+ 
BRITISH PAPER NOTES 


As predicted in our last notes, the 
esparto section of the British Paper 
say is wg ee of restlessness, 
and articles are already appearing in 
the trade sore calling at in > 
resumption of esparto grass imports. 
Led by James Grodin, as Row 
active member of the esparto section 
and a leading papermaker, the value 
of this grass to the trade is being 
stressed, particularly in the direction 
of the production of papers suitable 
for the half-tone multicolored print- 
ing process. 

It is an admitted fact that during 
the war high finished super-calendered 
and heavily loaded imitation art papers 
ceased to be manufactured by the 
esparto section owing to the fact that 
such qualities are not possible from all 
straw furnish, the straw having to be 
used as a substitute for esparto grass. 
Thus wood supercalenders are in 
heavy demand and in present restric- 
tive circumstances are incapable of 
meeting this demand. 

The returning soldier is making him- 
self felt, and, as printing is one of 
the industries on the priority list for 
demobilization, the demand upon the 
paper merchant is gradually expand- 
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ing. Merchants’ quotas have recently 
been stepped up but are still far short 
of requirement. It is the general ex- 
perience that merchants are having to 
cope with more and more work in their 
struggle to satisfy customers on a fair 
ration basis. Meanwhile, book pub- 
lishers have had their paper quotas 
raised to 65 per cent in an effort to 
meet an enormous demand for British 
books both at home and overseas. 

The flow of paper and pulp from 
Sweden into the United Kingdom con- 
tinues although there has been a cer- 
tain holdup owing to congestion at 
the docks, a direct result of the recent 
dock strike. _ 

Despite the present difficult. posi- 
tion of the British paper trade, the new 
postwar lineup is beginning to emerge. 
The Temple mills im Marlow, Buck- 
inghamshire, a small mill devoted 
mainly to wrappitig papers which in 
prewit was owned by Thomas 
Brothers, and during the war passed 
into the hands of rs. Hugh Stev- 
enson and Sons, don box-makers, 
recently has been added to the Har- 
rison Group. Simultaneously comes 
the news that the Wiggins, Teape 
Group contemplates the erection of a 
new mill in South Wales. This was 
one of the prewar distressed areas, and 
it is the hope of this mill to relieve 
the situation in postwar days; at the 
same time, the object of the mill is to 
produce those classes of tissue papers 
which were hitherto imported from 
the Continent. 

Another step in the revival of trade 
is the resumption of the production of 
wallpapers, although for the moment 
these are mainly earmarked for export. 


The Home trade will have to wait a . 


little longer. 


Briofs ... 


>>» A MODERN FACTORY at 
4950 Long Beach Avenue, Los Angeles, 
California, recently has been acquired 
by the Continental Can Company’s 
Paper Division, and a full line of pa- 
per products, except fiber drums, will 
be manufactured there as soon as the 
new and up-to-date equipment, now 
on order, is installed. 


+ 


>>> THE NEED FOR larger plant 
facilities has caused the Celon Com- 
pany, manufacturer of cellulose bands 
used in sealing bottles, Madison, Wis- 
consin, to seek a site in the wood pulp 
region on the Wisconsin River in 
North Central Wisconsin. The com- 
pany, which employs between 180 





- and 300 workers, plans to discontinue 


manufacturing operations in Madison, 
but will continue its office there 


oo 


>>> A PLAN TO ERECT a new 
addition to its paper bag manufactur- 
ing plant at Vancouver (B. C.), has 
been announced by Bartram Paper 
Products Company, Ltd. The new 
addition will be used in the production 
of paper products, and will provide 
employment for 100 more workers. 
The cost will be about $200,000. 


Sd 
>>> AN INSULATING board mill, 


with an initial capacity of 50 tons, 
will be built at Shelton, Washington, 
by the Simpson Logging Company. 
The firm, which celebrated its 50th 
anniversary in November, will thus 
provide another use for its raw mate- 
rial (Douglas fir slabs) coming from 
its two Shelton sawmills. 


. 


>>» ENGINEERS are reported do- 
ing survey work in the vicinity of 
Terrace Bay, Ontario (194 miles east 
of Port Arthur on Lake Superior), 
where the Pulpwood Supply Company 
expects to build a modern sulphate 
mill in the near future. The head 
office of this company, which is owned 
by several pulpwood firms, is in Nee- 
nah, Wisconsin. 
° 


>>» A SCHOLARSHIP of $250 
has been established by Pacific Mills, 
Ltd., and its subsidiary, Canadian 
Boxes, Ltd. The scholarship will be 
awarded to members of the companies’ 
employees, and the first award will be 
made in 1946 to the pupil making the 
highest marks on written examinations 
for university entrance. Students must 
be residents of British Columbia to 
qualify “ 
>>» SPACE FOR A proposed ad- 
dition to its mill facilities has prompt- 
ed the Columbia River Paper Mills, 
of Vancouver, Washington, to ask city 
officials for clearing of a portion of 
a street adjoining their buildings. Off- 
cials of the company have not so far 
revealed details of the project except 
to state that it would provide per- 
manent employment for about fifty 
persons. 
5 

>>> APPROXIMATELY 40,000 
acres of land in Columbia County, 
Oregon, has been transferred by The 
Clark and Wilson Lumber Company 
to the Crown-Zellerbach Company, 
which has also purchased 6,000 acres 
of county-owned land. The company 
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ntinue 


designed and built 


for paper and pulp 
mill service. 


Left: 8 ft. diam. by 31 ft. sul- 
phate digester fabricated at our 
Birmingham plant for a paper 


company in Maine. 


Below: This digester, leaving 
our stress-relieving furnace in 
Birmingham, is 9 ft. 9 in. in 
diam. by 41 ft. 11% in. It was 
fabricated according to specifi 
cations in Par. U-68 of the 
ASME Code for Unfired Pres- 


sure Vessels. 


@ Today’s modernization and expansion pro- 
grams in the paper industry often require 
various types of steel plate work. Pulp and 
paper mill operators will find our plants 
equipped to fabricate many of these struc- 
tures to meet their requirements. The two 
digesters shown on this page are typical ex- 
amples of our work. 

We also furnish. the paper industry with 
all types of flat-bottom storage tanks, cyl- 
indrical tanks, diffusers, steel smoke stacks 
and bins, as well as elevated water storage 
tanks for general service and fire protection. 
Write our nearest office for quotations on 
steel plate work or steel storage tanks. 


les Angeles, 14............... . 1459 Wa. Fox 

Mirmiaghem, 1................ 1811 Mert 

Atlanta, B.......0cccceeseeee+ 2143 Healey 

Plents at MRMINGHAM, CHICAGO and GREENVILLE, PENNA. in Canada: HORTON STEEL WORKS, Limited, FORT ERIE, OT. 
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is building roads into its new prop- 
erty, which includes some second 
growth land and other areas suitable 
to reforestation. 

+ 


>>> AS PART OF its pulpwood 
growing program, the Wolf River 
Fibre & Paper Company has purchased 
35 forty-acre plots in the Town of 
Wolf River, Langlade County, Wis- 
consin. The county, in making the 
sale, reserved public hunting and fish- 
ing rights. 


>>» A HARVEST OF more than 
10,000 bushels of Douglas fir cones 
has been gathered on Vancouver Island 


and in the Fraser Valley of British 
Columbia, by the Provincial Forest 
Service. The seeds, extracted from 
the cones, are sent to three forest nurs- 
eries and the seedlings later used in 
reforestation. Some 35,000,000 young 
trees have been planted since the in- 
ception of the reforestation program 
several years ago. 


¢ 


>>» ONE BOY EACH from the 
Kenora and Fort Frances high schools 
(Toronto), will be able to attend the 
University of Toronto School of For- 
estry through the financial assistance 
provided by the Minnesota & Ontario 
Pulp & Paper Company. 
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>>> TIMBER HOLDINGS, logging 
and lumber operations and equipment 
of the Charles K. Spaulding Company, 
at Salem, Oregon, have been purchased 
by the Oregon Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, of Salem. The property includes 
100,000 feet of standing timber, plus 
trucks and other equipment, includ- 
ing a sash and door factory and retail 
lumber yard at McMinnville, Oregon. 
The transaction involved more than 


$400,000. 
* 


>>> THE PACIFIC COAST Paper 
Mills, Bellingham, Washington, plans 
to replace one of its two paper manu- 
facturing machines at an estimated 
cost of $250,000, and to build a $40,- 
000 addition to its plant. With manu- 
factures to include facial tissues and 
a soft toilet tissue, a 25 per cent in- 
crease in production will result, and 
employment will be increased by 35 


persons. 
» 


>>> A CLUB to direct social ac- 
tivities of employees of the Marathon 
Corporation, Menasha, Wisconsin, has 
been organized by office employees of 
the firm 

+ 
>>> PULP AND PAPER interests 
in Los Angeles report that plans are 
being considered by the Longview 
Fibre Company, Longview, Washing- 
ton, to construct a converting mill 
in Los Angeles, using pulp which 
would be shipped from the big Long- 
view operations. 

+ 3 
>>> WITH AN ESTIMATED ex- 
penditure of over a million dollars, a 
new paper mill is being constructed 
by the Gibraltar Corrugated Paper 
Company, Inc., on its premises at 
North Bergen, New Jersey. The mill 
will consist of a 140 inch cylinder ma- 
chine with complete steam and power 
generating facilities, and is scheduled 
to be in operation in June, 1946. H. 
L. Joachim, vice president of Gibral- 
tar, is in charge of the project. 


>>> THE MEMBERSHIP ROSTER 
of The Quarter Century Society, Inc., 
of International Paper Company, New 
York, now totals 145 active members, 
the highest membership thus far. The 
Society was organized in 1923—twen- 
ty-five years after the founding of the 
company. Its purpose is to assist its 
members in case of real need, and’ their 
families in case of death. Member- 
ship is open to officers and salaried em- 
ployees who have been with the com-. 
pany for twenty- -five years. «At the 
annual meeting, held December -7, 
B. O. Booth, N. M. Picket;“’ahd “A* 
K. Smith were elected directors.’ *’” 
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A New Design That Makes Coupling News! 


Here's how space, shaft and costs can now be saved 


NEW 


WALDRON Series * 


SI 
permits use of smaller 


prov! 


et late| jarger mea 


Waldron leads again . . . with a new design development 
that means greater accuracy and economies for coupling 
users. The new "Series A" Waldron Gear Type Coupling 
is designed to reduce size of coupling: required for the 
particular shaft, reduce shaft extension for greater accuracy 
in operation, save space—and money. 


It embodies all the famous Waldron design refinements: 
all forged steel, made to close manufacturing tolerances 
with positive dust proof and oil tight seal. Identical exter- 
nally geared hubs key to shafts, enclosed by two piece cover 
sleeve that functions as a single rigid unit. 


Ask us to send you specific advanced information on this new “Series A” 
Made in Standard, Mill Motor, Heavy Waldron Coupling that will easily prove most accurate and economical 
Duty, Floating Shaft, Cut-Out, Shear Pin, jo Baw call in: 
Spacer Sleeve, Jordan, Vertical Floating 
Shaft and Rigid Types. 


(COUPLING DIVISION) 


soon WALDRON corp. 


Vriaun Ofkce + Works ~NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 


ee Se REPRESENTATIVES IN PRC IPALt Cities 
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Your GATES VULCO ROPES 


Are Today Making Performance Records 
NEVER EQUALED by ANY V-Belts Before! 
















Early in the war, it became perfectly 
clear that Army tanks, tractors and self- 


propelled big in combat service simply 
& po have V-Belts of greater strength and 
durability than had ever been built before. 


Gates devel 


oped these greatly superior V- 


belts through intensified, specialized re- 
search — and here is why this fact is now 


important to YOU:—— 


nized that industry needed the best possible 
V-belts in order to achieve the greatest pos- 
sible production—and maximum production 
was vitally essential. 

That is why Gates has been able to pass 
on to you, day by day, every V-belt improve- 
ment developed for our armed forces during 
the war —and that is why your Standard 


Gates Vulco Ropes are today outperforming 
any V-belts ever built before! 










ip © Gates for taane Army V-belt has 


also been added, day by day, to 
the quality of the Gates 
Vulco Ropes which have de- 
livered to you. 

Here is one of the very few instances 
in which improvements developed primarily 
for military use could be on imme- 
diately to you. Ordinarily, you would have 
had to wait. An ion was made in the 
case of Gates V-belts because it was recog- 


GATES": 


CHICAGO 6, ILL., 549 West Washington. NEW YORK CITY 3, 215-219 Fourth Avenue. 
LOS ANGELES 21, CAL., 2240 E. Washington Blvd. DENVER 17, COLO., 999 S. Broadway. 
PORTLAND 9, ORE., 333 N.W. Sth Ave. DALLAS 2, TEXAS, 1710 N. Market St. 









THE GATES RUBBER CO. 


Engineering Offices and Jobber Stocks 
in All Large Industrial Centers 


ATLANTA 3, GA., 521 C. & S. Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
DETROIT 2, MICH. 223 Boulevard Bidg. 
SAN FRANCISCO 3, CAL., 170 Ninth St. 
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When a valve is worn beyond the point of eco- 
nomical repair, it becomes a drain on profits. It 
may fail at a critical period in processing, ruining 
large quantities of materials controlled. It may in- 
terrupt production when its sudden failure forces 
a shut-down for repair or replacement. It is certain 
to require an excessive expenditure of maintenance 
time, labor, and materials. 

Many valves have reached retirement age rapidly 
under the strain of wartime operation and neg- 
lected maintenance. Now that a plentiful supply 
of valves is in sight, management with an eye to 
future profits will plan early replacement of worn- 
out valves. 


Jenkins Valve Record Sheets will help you 
cull out chronic cost-boosters 
Only systematic inspection and adequate records 
will reveal the wornout valves on your pipelines. 
When your maintenance men jot down the n 




















Jenkins Bros., 80 White Street, New 
York 13; Bridgeport; Atlanta; Boston; 
Philadelphia ; Chicage; San Francisco. 
Jenkins Bros., Ltd., Montreal; London, 
England. 


LOOK FOR THIS DIAMOND MARK 
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Grim 
JENKINS VALVES 


SINCE 1864 


For every Industrial, Engineering, Marine, Plumbing- 
heating Service~. . . In Bronze, Iron, Cast Steel and 
Corrosion-resisting Alloys . . . 125 to 600 lbs. pressure. 


Seld Through Reliable Industrial Distributers Everywhere 







JENKINS BROS., 
80 White Street, 
New York 13, N. Y. 


Name a ‘ Serta 





sary data on the simplified Jenkins Valve Record 
Sheets, you get a clear, complete picture of a 
valve’s fitness for further use, — can tell at a glance 
whether repair will be economical, or replacement 
is advisable. 

Your kit of Valve Record Sheets, including com- 
plete instructions, will be sent on request. Fill out 
and mail the coupon today. 


Make replacements with Jenkins Valves 


Because they are the product of valve special- 
ists, whose leadership in design, choice of mate- 
rials, and workmanship has long been recognized, 
Jenkins Valves are your best assurance of the low- 
est cost in the long run. Select the replacement 
you need from the Jenkins Catalog... over 600 
patterns for every service. 





Send me a set of Jenkins “Valve Record Sheets” 






























ATLAS OF AMERICAN PAPERMAKING 


No. 12 PUBLISHED BY DRAPER BROTHERS COMPANY ° CANTON, MASSACHUSETTS 











West Virginia has nothing in common 





with the paper company one natu- 
rally associates with its name. Its 
place in papermaking history, if not 
important, is at least unique. Accord- 





ing to Week’s account, “a pioneer 
Methodist minister named’ Lamden 
founded the industry in West Vir- 
ginia. He was proprietor of a paper 
mill built in Wheeling, on the Ohio 
River, in 1830. His son Christopher, 
had learned the trade of papermaking 
by hand in Steubenville, Ohio, and 


by machine in Massachusetts.” 








Apparently the minister-founder had 





no interest in the manufacture of so- 
called “cultural papers,” for the 
product of his mill was tea and 
wrapping paper. 

In 1832, a second ‘mill was built by 





others, which “‘was run on both fine 
and printing papers, its daily capac- 
ity being about 1500 pounds.” 

Weeks does not tell much more about 
these mills. Today there are but four 
paper mills in the State, the oldest 





Paper - Sites k 
West Virginia of which dates from 1865. One makes 


boards, the others make bag papers, 
and the total capacity, according to 
Vtrade directories, is 105 tons daily, 
the product of six cylinder machines. 














Map copyright by L. D. Post, Ivc., New Yerk. Amerieer Map Cv-., N. Y. 


Draper Felts for Efficiency 


DRAPER BROTHERS COMPANY 
Woolen Manufacturers Since 1856 


Canton, Massachusetts 
RALPH E. BRIGGS Sales Manager 
BRADFORD WEST WILLIAM N. CONNOR Jr L. H. BREYFOGLE CHAS. E. BERTSCHY W.L. CAMPBELL BALFOUR GUTHRIE 
WITTSFIELD, MASS. ° CANTON, MASS. ® KALAMAZOO, MICH. © MILWAUKEE, WIS. © SAVANNAH, GA. ° PACIFIC COAST - 
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—Fine, Uniform Spray 
from Non-Clogging Nozzles 


A spray nozzle, to be effective, should 
deliver nothing but SPRAY. “Buffalo”: . 
developed, years ago, a non-clogging 
nozzle which has proven to be better 
than any of the hundreds of designs 
tested since. 


TTS 





Minor modifications in recent years 
have improved the atomizing qualities 
of the original designs and a recently 
developed “solid spray” type gives a 
uniform spray of larger droplets. 


If you do not use Buffalo nozzles on the 
wet end of your machine, we suggest 
that you place a trial order. You will 
get a uniform blanket of finely atom- 
ized spray which to our knowledge, 
cannot be improved upon. 








Write for Bulletin 481-D, which gives 
complete ratings. 


Spray Nozzles = 
are easy to install | 


on tapped pipe header, 
require no attention. 


Buffalo Forge Company 


213 Mortimer Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Kitchener, Ont. 
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EXACT-A-LOAD CONTROL 


Gives You More and Better Quality Paper 





Exact-a-load Roll-Loading offers im- 
proved control, wide application and 
increased economy. 


Used for pneumatic loading of wet 
presses, squeeze presses, calender and 
super-calender stacks, Exact-a-load 
enables you to produce—and duplicate 
— better quality paper, with fewer re- 
jects and with reduced roll mainte- 
nance. Exact-a-load is easy to install 
and maintain—more than pays for its 
moderate initial cost in a short time. 


teud Here Ts Why... 


EXACT-A-LOAD SAVES TIME: 
In loading and unloading the rolls. 


In securing proper adjustment. 





In keeping the operator informed 
at all times, by providing visible 
record of applied loading. 


EXACT-A-LOAD SAVES PAPER: 
By maintaining desired loading 
pressure on both front and back of 
the rolls. 


By preventing damage to felt when 
crushes occur because of fast simul- 
taneous unloading of both ends of 
the roll. 










Available with diaphragm motor or air piston load applicators. Types for 
load and unload; or run and lift, or both. Take this forward step toward 
making your job easier, more productive; ask for your copy of Bulletin 
PD-102 and supplementary data. 










—— 


MASON-NEILAN @&GgED REGULATOR CO. 


1196 ADAMS ST., BOSTON 24, MASS., U.S.A. 
New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Tulsa Cleveland Chicago Atianta St. Louis San Francisco Los Angeles Houston * Mason Regulator Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
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Check this, Mr. Production Manager! 
















Miami Woolen 
Mills 





With wages at an all-time high 
and the supply of coal at an all-time 
low, manufacturers of paper and 
board are faced with the task of 
producing more tonnage of better 
quality. No corresponding increase 
of selling prices is in sight. 


This can be accomplished only by 
operating the paper machines at 
higher speed and reducing the con- 
sumption of steam at the driers. 
Hamilton Felts make this possible. 


Pap nal 
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Adjust the bearings of your least ef- 
ficient machine. Regrind the rolls if 
necessary for perfect alignment. In- 
stall a Hamilton Felt and speed up. 


As the web passes through the press 
Hamilton Felts will remove so much 
water that little steam will be needed 
to complete the drying operation. 
Sheets will be better formed, strong- 
er, free from soft spots and felt marks. 
Down time for adjustments will be 
reduced—broke will be insignificant. 


@ From the thinnest tissue to the heaviest board there is a Hamilton 
Felt that will do your work better, faster and at lower cost. 





SHULER & BENNINGHOFEN, HAMILTON, OHIO 


Established 
1858 
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200-pound Bronze Globe 
125-pound Iron Body Valve with regrindable 
Bronze Mounted Non- renewable seat and disc. 
rising Stem Gate Valve. 

Also available in All 

Iron. 





250-pound iron Body 
Bronze Mounted Re- 
grinding Swing Check 
Valve. 





125-150-pound Iron 
Body Bronze 
Mounted or All iron 
“Master Pilot’ 
Gate Vaive. 
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every service in 





200-pound Bronze Gate 
Valve with renewable 
disc. 


125-pound Stainless Steel 150-pound Stainless Steel 150-pound Stainless Stee! Mounted or All iron O. S. & 
0. S. & Y. ‘‘Y” Valve. O. S. & Y. Gate Vaiver 0. S. & Y. “‘Y” Valve. Y. Globe Valve. 





the Paper Industry 


The Powell Line of Valves for every service in 
the Paper Industry includes bronze, iron and 
steel valves of every type and pressure needed 
to control flow in water and steam lines; a com- 
plete line of valves in pure metals and special 
alloys for process lines in which corrosive media 
are encountered; and, for handling viscous or 
gelatinous media or suspensions in solution that 
precipitate over seat and disc faces, Globe, 
Angle, and ‘““Y” Valves equipped with the Powell 
Patented Seat Wiper—an internal regrinding 
device that assures a tight, metal-to-metal 
closure. Catalogs and details on request. 


The Wm. Powell Co., Cincinnati 22, Ohio 


DISTRIBUTORS AND STOCKS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Class 300-pound Cast Stee! 
0. S. & Y. Gate Vaive. 

















Class 900-pound Cast 
Stee! Swing Check 
Valve. 























125-pound tron Body 
Bronze Mounted O. S. 150-pound Stainless Steel 
& Y. Gate Vaive. Also 0O.S. & Y. Gate Valve. 
available in All tron. 


125-pound Iron Body Bronze 
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WELDCO Products of corrosion resistant materials 


COVERED ROLLS 
TUBING AND FITTINGS 
FABRICATED PIPING 






















Send your old rolls to The Youngstown Welding 
& Engineering Company where Monel, Inconel, 
nickel, and stainless steel covers are tightly 
applied to the old cores. Your new, recovered 
rolls will resist corrosive action; they will re- 
main smooth and free from pits and cracks. 
Weldco covered rolls will give you better service 
than new rolls of any other materials. Thousands 
of Weldco Rolls are serving your industry. 
Write today for cost-saving data. 


ALLOY FABRICATORS 


Experienced in working with alloy materials, 
Weldco engineers have designed many products 
for a broad range of industries. This engineering 
service plus extensive facilities for fabricating, 
makes The Youngstown Welding & Engineering 
Company an excellent source of supply for your 
special needs. 





KETTLES AND TANKS 
HEAT EXCHANGERS 
CONDENSERS 





¥" SPECIAL PURPOSE EQUIPMENT 





THE YOUNGSTOWN WELDING 
& ENGINEERING CO. 


3752 OAKWOOD AVE. « YOUNGSTOWN 9, OHIO 
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EXTRA PULP PROFITS 
from a Compact, Engineered “Package”! 





é i PRESSURE "A FOXBORO ALLIEF 
; ~ oak, COMTROL VALVE 
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A Foxboro Automatic Digester Control System 
offers higher fiber yield, lower alkali consumption 

Consider what you'd stand to gain if your yield-per-digester 
could be stepped up 1% ... or even 4, of 1%. That will give 
you a rough idea of the extra pulp profits many mills are now 
getting from installations of Foxboro Automatic Digester Con- 


trol Systems! 

These efficiency-boosting contro] systems are designed as 
complete units, readily adaptable to any type of alkaline 
digester installation. Automatically, they maintain such close 
control of cooking time, temperature and relief that wasteful 
operating variations are held to new minimums. Steam, chem- 
ical and labor requirements are reduced ... both pulp quality 
and uniformity are substantially improved. 

Write for complete information on these new Foxboro “pack- Foxboro Automatic Ricpaaned Control Unit with 
aged profit-builders” for alkaline pulp digesters. Also details rae nton is agg Eat casey om ." = 
of similar Foxboro Control for sulphite processes. The Foxboro basemen Bioedior catiet a TP sages cn 
Company, 158 Neponset Avenue, Foxboro, Mass., U. S. A. po Lee pra page Controller with cam- 
Branches in principal cities. x 
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it DE LAVAL 


HELP YOU SELECT THE 


oo large 

a worm gear is un- 
necessarily expensive; too 

small a gear invites failure. 
Correct selection depends not 


only upon transmitted horsepower 





_ and ratio of reduction but also upon con- 

tinuity of operation, shock and other load 
characteristics. The recommendations of the De 

Laval. representative assure you of the right drive 
at the right price. He is backed by Home Office 
engineering experience, gained in furnishing worm gear 


drives for all classes of service over the last twenty years. 


Specifications alone do not make a worm gear 


TURBINES + HELICAL GEARS and Ww Oo R M G E A R D l Vv ! S ! Oo N tt ” th pS Bates <a 


WORM GEAR SPEED REDUCERS ' me : ow " t nen N * GREAT 
CENTRIFUGAL pues . cae wan a r . ssa ‘ % NTREAL 


TRIFUGAL BLOWERS and COM 












ee ON RRS STEAM TURBINE COMPANY - TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 
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ET, dry or superheated steam . . . high pressure 

or low . . . whatever your steam conditions, 
there is a Texaco steam cylinder oil to assure efficient, 
quiet, and economical engine operation. 

All Texaco steam cylinder oils atomize completely 
and adhere to cylinder walls. But these are only two 
of many benefits. Each Texaco steam cylinder oil is 
designed to meet the requirements of a particular op- 
erating condition. If your steam is re-used for proces- 
sing, for instance, you will need one of the Texaco 
oils especially developed to separate rapidly from 
exhaust or condensate. 

The wide range of viscosities and compoundings 
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in which Texaco steam cylinder oils are made is indic- 
ative of Texaco’s thoroughness in providing effective 
lubrication under all the special conditions of a given 
field. Texaco research and modern refining methods 
are your assurance of the finest quality — always. 
Whether your steam engine is new or old, the right 
oil to improve its performance can be determined 
only through a knowledge of the steam conditions. 
Texaco Lubrication Engineering Service will gladly 
help you in making a proper selection. Get in touch 
with the nearest of more than 2300 Texaco distribu- 
tion plants in the 48 States, or write The Texas Com- 
pany, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


TUNE IN THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE WITH JAMES MELTON SUNDAY: NIGHTS * METROPOLITAN OPERA BROADCASTS SATURDAY AFTERNOONS 
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Grade Shifting and the OPA 


>>>» THE CONTINUED shortage 
of paper, which is as acute as it was 
at the peak of the war demand, plus 
the continued shifting of paper grades 
from the low-priced products into 
high-priced grades, undoubtedly has 
caused the OPA to realize the serious 
situation produced in the paper indus- 
try by its dogged adherence to rigid 
base ceilings. 

But the awakening has come too 
late. Out of the blue came the an- 
nouncement that newsprint prices are 
upped six dollars per ton. Along with 
the announcement is the statement 
that the advance in price is given with 
the hope that it will prove an incen- 
tive for the United States producers to 
make more newsprint. 

Alas, the relief in price comes too 
late, for the shift that was evident 
two years ago when newsprint manu- 
facturers diverted their product to 
higher grade book and writing paper 
grades now has gone so far and been 
so successful that the six dollars per 
ton advance offers little incentive. 


Ironically, the shifts that already 
have taken place and are going on at 
an accelerated pace, net the former 
newsprint producer much more than 
the increase of six dollars per ton of- 
fered by the OPA. 

In 1941, we produced 1,043,999 
tons of newsprint. In 1944, we pro- 
duced 720,752 tons of newsprint—a 
loss of 323,247 tons. 

Did the mills which made the 
1,043,999 tons in 1941 ‘close down? 
They did not! They shifted that 
323,247 tons in the following three 
years over into higher grades for which 
they got more money. Had they con- 
tinued on newsprint at the low OPA 
ceilings, undoubtedly they would have 

d to quit. 

These shifts from low-priced vol- 


ume tonnages to higher-priced items 
are not confined to newsprint alone. 
In the unbleached kraft paper grade, 
the great bulk of the volume went to 
wrappings, bags, and similar utility 
and uses; 335,000 tons of formerly 
unbleached grades went into book and 
writing paper grades within the past 
three years. Thus a 335,000-tonnage 
of natural kraft paper products was 
shifted into other better paying grades, 
producing a net shortage of that 
amount in the regular markets. 

The OPA administration is a block- 
ade to reconversion activity and indus- 
trial recovery in America. It should 
be abolished if the United States is to 
maintain its leadership in the world’s 
markets and insure its financial 
integrity. 


o 


More Pulpwood 
Needed 


>>> THE POSSIBILITY of a pulp- 
wood shortage in 1944 has been sug- 
gested by M. C. Dobrow, executive 
secretary of the Writing Paper Manu- 
facturers Association. Three important 
factors were cited by him in explaining 
his concern over the pulp and paper 
situation. They were: 

(1) While pulp production has 
been fairly well maintained and im- 
ports have increased considerably, 
there is not enough pulp in sight to 
maintain the needed 15 per cent in- 
crease in pulp availability during the 
first six months of 1946. 

(2) Publications are expected to 
increase consumption of paper from 
750,000 tons to 1,000,000 tons, plac- 
ing a tremendous squeeze on the whole 
white paper field. 
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(3) Reconversion needs are expect- 
ed to maintain the strong demand for 
paper and paperboard through 1946. 

Such a shortage can be prevented 
only by an adequate supply of woods 
labor. The present supply is far short. 
More men, thousands of them, are 
needed and are needed now if the in- 
dustry is to meet its market needs for 
paper in 1946. 


oa 


War Fatigue 


>>>» HOW IS THE VOLUME of 
work done per employee—how is the 
volume of your work—stacking up 
since the close of the war? Is it as 


_ large as it was during the war period? 


Observation in some plants has re- 
vealed that there is an actual decrease 
in the volume of work being turned 
out per worker. The chances are that 
these observations cover jobs involv- 
ing manual effort, yet it also is rea- 
sonable to believe that the findings 
would be the same if studies were 
made of top ranking officials. 

The urge to do on the part of each 
employee may be as strong as ever; 
yet the ability to do now seems to be 
on a toboggan. 

Maybe today is a time for all of us 
to get our second wind. Like the run- 
ner, we continue to go forward but 
not with the same ease as earlier in 
the race. As soon as we get our second 
wind, there will develop a new spirit 
of accomplishment, and production 
per worker will go up again. 

In the meantime, we should realize 
that the letdown is real, that it is a 
situation brought about as the result 
of the exigencies of war—perhaps 
largely emotional, and that it is a sit- 
uation requiring both understanding 
and tolerance 

Good leadership, always so essential, 
becomes more imperative today than 
ever before. The future rests in its 
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All This in Half a Century 


>>> NOW THAT WE HAVE at- 
tained our long-sought objectives— 
that of learning how to split the atom 
—and thereby find ourselves on the 
threshold of a strange, new world— 
let’s skip back to 1900 and, ever so 
lightly, sketch the progress we have 
made in the past 45 years. 

Back in the Bryan days, those little 
buildings, made famous by Chick 
Sale in The Specialist, far outnum- 
bered indoor “bathrooms.” Personal 
bathing was, for the most part, done 
on Saturday night in a galvanized- 
iron wash tub, placed in the kitchen. 
The hot water came from the reservoir 
of the coal or wood-burning kitchen 
range. Bacon came in long slabs; a 
slim dime would buy enough round 
steak for a dinner to feed a family 
of five. (The butcher gratuitously 
gave the boy messenger a “weenie” to 
eat, then threw in a big chunk of suet 
for “your ma” and a grand soup bone 
knuckle for “dog meat.”) 

Most roads and streets were dirt, 
the better city streets being sand or 
gravel. During the dry, hot months 
a sprinkling cart spread a temporary 
wet blanket to settle the ever-present 
dust. During heavy rainfall, the 
townspeople were mired in mud—and 
with few, if any, crossing walks for 
the ladies in heel-length dresses. (That 
was long before the days of the totally 
impractical toeless shoes.) 

The fire department consisted of 
from one to four horse-drawn engines, 
manned by firemen who were far more 
proficient as check:- players than 
smoke-eaters. Pouce protection was 
afforded by a constable who usually 
combined his official duties with some 
sort of civilian enterprise. The one- 
room school house, to which distance 
lent a purely fictitious enchantment, 
was a little place where a little girl 
taught little things to little children 
for a little time and a little money 


every year. 
Churches were stuffy with stale at- 
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mosphere and staler ideologies. Church 
parties played (and cheated at) Flinch, 
Pit or Authors, but “card playing,” as 
such, was a mortal sin. Dancing was 
forbidden and such a thing as a play- 
room or a gymnasium in a church 
basement was unthinkable. 

Except in larger cities, public li- 
braries were scarcely known, and re- 
mained so until corrected by the ben- 
eficence of Andrew Carnegie. Parks 
and playgrounds, swimming pools, 
recreation centers, welfare houses, 
health inspections or community clin- 
ics, free dental work to school children 
or relief projects were nonexistent. 

Crackers, beans, coffee, flour, corn 
meal, and other edibles were sold from 
open barrels; while prunes, raisins, figs, 
apples, and other dried fruits came 
from fly-ridden wooden boxes. Sea 
food was largely limited to salt cod, 
smoked halibut, kippered herring, and 
cove oysters. Many families killed 
and dressed their own beef and pork, 
rendered their own lard, churned but- 
ter, made cottage cheese, and dried 
corn. 

Straw matting was the universal 
floor covering for bedrooms, and on 
cold winter mornings the kitchen was 
at once the dressing room, the bath- 
room, and the breakfast room. Hard 
coal base burners or “Round Oak” 
stoves served in place of the steam 
radiator. In the parlor the stand held 
such periodicals as Scientific Ameri- 
can, Youth’s Companion, Literary 
Digest, Review of Reviews and Cen- 
turv. Perhaps the Delineator or 
Womax’: World was left there by mis- 
take. Picture magazines and four- 
color-process illustrations were virtu- 
ally unknown. Movies flickered to 
the point of early eyestrain and the 
telephone was a two-section cabinet, 
hand-crank affair that hung on the 
wall. 
unheard of. 

Memories of the “good old days” 
fail miserably to arouse any great de- 


Automatic dial phones were. 





gree of nostalgia. But now—skippi 
over the intervening years duri 
which we gained automobiles, pav 
roads, electrical appliances, stream- 
lined trains, airplanes, cinema palaces, 
radio, air conditioning, motorized po- 
lice, mechanized agriculture, industri 
mass production, television, Koda- 
chrome pictures, etc.—we find our- 
selves with truly world-shaking devel- 
opments. To name only five, we now 
have: 

Radar, atomic energy, penicillin, 
proximity fuse and jet propulsion, 

What any one of these developments 
may lead to challenges the imagination 
of a thousand Jules Vernes. To attempt 
to itemize the possibilities (for good 
or ill) of any of these recent develop- 
ments would mean merely a stroll 
through the field of conjecture. Even” 
the scientists, physicists, chemists, and 
engineers who made these things pres-_ 
ent-day realities hesitate to. do more” 
than murmur a few abstruse and am-_ 
biguous generalities. R 

Recently the public press has carried” 
prophetic articles which spell out, in” 
direful and doleful pictures, the over- 
whelming destruction that may likely 
alter the further development of — 
atomic energy. Seven-eighths of the 







world’s population wiped out with an-~ 


other “dark ages” in the immediate” 
offing is the substance of some prophe-— 
cies. I prefer to think differently,” 
Instead, I prefer to believe that we 
have mental stamina sufficient to con-) 
trol our man-made Frankenstein and ~ 
compel it to work for our lasting” 
benefit. ‘ 

What the proximity fuse can do to- 
ward helping revolutionize radio tubes, 
hearing aids, and other therapeutic de- 
vices, only time can reveal. Certainly, 
with it will come: far-reaching im- 
provements to both mechanical and 
medical sciences. 

Penicillin and the multiple deriva- 
tives and developments to come from 
further research conceivably may wipe 
out the common cold, cancer, and 
other costly ailments—may easily 
make it possible for our scientists to 
extend life expectancy from its present 
70 to 75 years to 150 or even 200 
years. With the things “impossible” 
that already have been accomplished, 
where is the one with mind so cramped 
or soul so brave as to scoff at almost 
any projected idea? 

We have lived a long time and de- 
veloped a century-full in the last 45 
years. But the end is not yet. “This 
is only the beginning.” We “ain’t 
seen nothin’ yet”—and I, personally, 
hope the scientists hurry up and de- 
velop means whereby I (and a few of 
my friends) can live for another hun- 
dred years or so. 
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Eliminate stairs and platforms. The washer is mounted in the floor ata 
Reihins pining coste convenient height for easy observation. 
a ’ No need for stairs and platforms with their 


Save operating labor. costly companions—unnecessary hosing 

Save labor of washing platforms, and risk of accidents. The same washer, 
stairs and floors underneath. without changes, can be mounted above 

See existing floors. 

Eliminate wet, sip ey Aoore. : Write for information about this washer 
Floors candrain toward machine. and our catalog describing complete mill 


Reduce risk of accidents. equipment. 


AV PAPER MACHINERY CORPORATION 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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Only ENTERPRISE Vertical mills 


give you all 8 benefits needed for modern production 


v, 

vY, 
Y 
v 
vY 
v. 
v 


HERE IS PROOF! 


The features of Enterprise Vertical Mills illustrated 
explain why Enterprise offers you these $ benefits 


Heavy duty motor, enclosed in moisture 
and dust proof compartments connected 
directly to shaft by flexible coupling elim- 
inating power transmission losses. 


B ““Swing-away"’ comb rack prevents damage to mill if metal is accidentally fed 
4 
Down feed, down discharge. a, F into disintegrating chamber. 


Trouble-free bearings, fully lubricated, n Gs . . insas . 
enclosed in dust and moisture proof Entire screen area discharges finished material. 


housings. 


Simple construction with parts machined to fit. No crevices for materials 
Material in disintegration chamber al to lodge. 
surrounds rotor so that the entire ‘4 - ; 
revolution of the rotor is engaged in 
useful work. 


Hammers locked on solid steel shaft by 
locking rings are changed in minutes. 


Leading edges of hammers stellited 


tng te ae ee | PROCESS MACHINERY DIVISION 


OF ENTERPRISE ENGINE 
& FOUNDRY COMPANY 


. : . a -—: 
For a simple low-cost solution of your Mills - Presses as Cookers - Dryers 
problems of grinding, mixing, macerating, shred- f , 


ding or pulping, there is an Enterprise Vertical Mill 2 ( process 
to meet your needs. Write today for full information 18th and Florida Sts. San Francisco, Calif. 
on models and applications. Address Dept. J-13. 
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STANDAR 


On wet, hot or 
dusty jobs... 
set better 
lubrication wit 


SUPE RL 


GE D A sO 
« & I 7 
B 4a » 4s 


Superla Greases are available in two types and a wide 

range of grades. You will therefore find them the 

answer to better lubrication of anti-friction bearings 
under many operating con- 
ditions. 

Just a few examples are 
briefly described here. The 
booklet gives more details 
of the properties and qual- 
ities of Superla Greases. It 
may help you save mainte- 
nance and money by show- 
ing you how to reduce 
bearing failures. Write 
Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana), 910 S. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago (80) 
Illinois, for a free copy of 
the booklet. 


Wet-end roll bearings on paper mills 

W ET are particularly difficult to lubricate 
because they are subjected to a constant 

shower of water. They require a high grade moiscure- 
resistant lubricant such as Superla Numbered Greases, 
which are lubricating many installations of this type. 


In Jordan bearings, pressures are high 

H OT and excessive temperatures frequently 

occur. The high grade Stern Stafford anti- 

friction bearings pictured above have been successfully 

lubricated for a number of years with high temper- 
ature Superla X Grease. 


Because all Wwe can’t be oper- 

D U STY ated in air-conditioned surroundings, 

some, like the crusher bearings pic- 

tured above, need the all-weather protection of 

Superla Grease. Before Superla was used, these bear- 

ings twice needed replacing because of summer over- 

heating, which allowed the grease to leak out and 

dust to get in. With Superla Grease, no bearings have 
failed, summer or winter. 


Buy and hold more Victory Bonds 





ict lladitia 6 tietitee an aoe nn Te 
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* LUBRICATION ENGINEERING 


®@ Cell room in a Chlorine plant of the Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation at Wyandotte, Michigan. 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


ONE OF THE WORLD’S GREAT PRODUCERS OF CHEMICALS 


SODA ASH CALCIUM CHLORIDE AROMATIC INTERMEDIATES 
CAUSTIC SODA CHLORINE DRY ICE 

BICARBONATE OF SODA HYDROGEN Other Organic and 
CALCIUM CARBONATE SODIUM ZINCATES Inorganic Chemicals 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION , 
MICHIGAN ALKALI DIVISION e WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN an olfe 
> REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 
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HYSTER 


LIFT TRUCK SERVICE COVERS THE COUNTRY 


33 HYSTER DISTRIBUTORS AND FAC- 
TORY BRANCH OFFICES GIVE HYSTER 
OWNERS COAST-TO-COAST SERVICE... 


HYSTER owners throughout industry 
have rapid service on genuine Hyster parts 
and on mechanical maintenance. 

Nation-wide parts and mechanical service is 
available through 2 Hyster factories, 8 Hyster 
branch offices and 23 Hyster distributors—a 
total of 33 centers. 

This network of Hyster service facilities 
provides two important features: 

1. Strategically located supplies of genuine Hyster 

parts. 


2. Factory-trained mechanics ready to render 
special service. 


Hyster lift trucks get around-the-clock use, 
meet both production and utility demands. 
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When either parts replacements or service at- 
tention is required, both are quickly available. 
Hyster’s Service Department, like Hyster’s 
Sales Department, covers the country. 


HYSTER 


COMPANY 


2930 N.E. Clackamas St., Portiand 8, Oregon 
1830 North Adams Street, Peoria 1, Illinois 


Manufacturers of a complete line of pneumatic 
tire lift and straddle trucks and mobile cranes 
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PRECISE LABORATORY CONTROL 






Experimental Heat Treating 


VITAL FACTOR IN 


MODERN SHOP FABRICATION 


OF PIPING 





Gamma Ray Inspection 


Nore is taken for granted by Pittsburgh Pip- 
ing & Equipment Company. The Engineering Department 
designs to close tolerances to obtain uniform accuracy, 
and computes every stress and strain to which your instal- 
lation may be subjected. 

- The Laboratory backs the Engineeritig Department 
by subjecting individual units as well as the completed job 
to every known test, to be sure that material used is actually 
up to specification; that neither corrosion nor internal or 
external pressure, is going to shorten its life; that every 
weld is as strong as the original material; in short, that every- 
thing which in the Engineering Department comes out 
right on paper actually comes out right in performance. 





AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


10 Forty-Third Street—- Pittsburgh, Penna 
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Directly Measures 


MOISTURE CONTENT 
of Moving Sheet 


Here’s the instrument the paper industry has long awaited— 
it outmodes all other methods of checking “moisture content” 
for all grades and weights of paper. 

The Brown Moist-o-Graph system operates on the principle 
that “moisture content” of paper has a corresponding elec- 
trical resistance. As the sheet passes over the drying cylinders 
—the Moist-o-Graph electronic detector roll is in DIRECT CON- 
TACT with the moving sheet continuously measuring moisture 
content. 

This measurement is electrically transmitted to the Moist-o- 
Graph recorder, which provides operators with a visual and 
permanent record of moisture content of the paper as it 
comes off the machine. , 

_ The Brown Moist-o-Graph is an accurate guide for regulat- 
ing heat supply to drying cylinders—permits maximum 
amount of water to be held without discoloring or spoilage. 
Eliminates overdrying—increases production—lowers steam 
costs. Insures uniform quality weight and caliper of stock. 

Years of research, design and tests have proven the Brown 
Moisto-o-Graph the ideal instrument for determining and 
holding the correct moisture content of Book, Bond, Ledger, 
Coated, News, Cardboard, Box Board, Capacitor Tissue, and 
Kraft papers. 

Learn more chout the Brown Moist-o-Graph system. Write 
for Bulletin 28-8, THE BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY, a di- 
vision of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 9 Wayne 

Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. Offices in all principal cities. 

Toronto, Canada; London, England; Stockholm, Sweden; 
Amsterdam, Holland. 


BROWN MOIST-:O'GRAPH 
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. . proven to be 100% dependable on wood choppers, centrifugal pumps 
and other heavy duty machinery in the paper manufacturing industry 









Today’s modern high-speed paper 
manufacturing machinery requires 
couplings with all the important 
features built into the couplings de- 
signed by Thomas Engineers. 














TYPE DBZ 


The Longer Life of Thomas 
# Flexible Couplings, without 

costly interruptions and 
replacements will add 
much to Your Operating 
Profits! 








Thomas All-Metal Flexible 
Couplings do not depend on 
springs, gears, rubber or grids 
to drive. All power is trans- 
mitted by direct pull. 








| Waite for our Complete Engineering Catalog! 


THOMAS FLEXIBLE COUPLING COMPANY 





WARREN, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Drying slowing up? 
Velocity too low? 
Temperature erratic? 





He’s the man who knows his nozzles! He understands that they 
are the heart of your ROSS Vapor Absorption System that you 
rely upon to clear vapor from pockets, increase drying capacity, 
speed up drying, dry evenly across the entire sheet and improve 
quality of product. Maybe a few nozzles are missing; maybe 
the system is in need of a thorough cleaning; maybe the heaters 
or fans that supply it with warm air are letting down a bit. 
Whatever the trouble, it should be remedied. 


Your ROSS Vapor Absorption System is still the best means of 
assuring faster, more uniform, more economical drying. It will 
pay you to give it some attention at this time. Almost all sys- 
tems operating five years or more can be revamped in line with 
new engineering standards and from 5% to 10% increased 
production can be secured. 











Renew it! Modernize it! Protect a good investment! How 
about it! 





CONTROL OF AIR If 


4 FOR MODERN 
De. 


ND BUILDERS OF AIR PROCES “sed INDUSTRY 


a 
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OF PRINTING PAPERS 


In addition to the unexcelled wet and 
dry strength characteristics imparted 
to paper by PAREZ 607 resin, the resin 
bonding provides excellent litho- 
graphing qualities. Six, eight, and ten 
colors have been run successfully on 
wet strength paper. It retains its di- 
mensions so that good register can be 
obtained, and, in most instances, the 
resin-treated paper has less curl and 
wave than regular paper. 


When PAREZ 607 is used for fiber 
bonding, papers can be made with a 
minimum of mechanical beating of 
fibers in their preparation for felting 
into sheet form. However, the develop- 
ment of maximum strength without 
gelatinization of fibers has important 
advantages, particularly in the manv- 
facture of papers for multi-color offset 
printing. Gelatinization adversely af- 
fects the expansivity, distortion, curl- 
ing, edge waving and ink receptivity. 
PAREZ 607 improves the strength and 
sheet formation to such a degree that 
its use allows a sheet of standard 
strength and structure to be made with 
less tendency to expand and contract. 
PAREZ 607 is now being employed 





a relative Sw rewey! iy pending ute wel 
resin le r (left stmilar paper 
without resin (right) és Pee, bere in 
tests made by Army engineers. The two map 
papers were subjected to exactly the same treat- 
ment. They were soaked in distilled water for 
24 bours, apieee gently for a few minutes, 
removed, the excess water squeezed out by 
band, and the sheets gently straightened as 
completely as > 


with important benefits in many types 
of paper such as absorbent papers, bag 
and sack papers, saturating papers, 
photographic papers, poster paper, 
twisting paper, wrappings, and other 
paper specialties. We shall be glad to 
supply complete data on PAREZ and 
its applications. 


When Performance Counts... Call On Cyanamid 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation 


(A Unit of American Cyanamid Company) 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Boston, Mass.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Ohie; Chicago, lil.; Kalamazoo, Mich.; Detroit, Mich.; 
In Canada: Dillons Chemical Company, Lid., Montreal and Toronto. 
**Trademark of American Cyanamid & Chemical tion covering its synthetic resins for use 
the ind . The under which P. is applied in the production of wet 
paper are covered by U. S. Patents Nos. 2,201,079, 2.291 and 2,345,543 and U. S. Patent Applica 
Serial fe] 
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Felts last longer 
with RYERTEX Suction Pipe Covers 


The high quality plastic bearing material 
(Ryertex), coupled with carefully engineered 
design, produces a suction pipe cover that 
will add greatly to the life of your felts. 
While Ryertex Suction Pipe Covers are 
somewhat of an innovation, they have un- 
questionably proved their worth. The Ryer- 
tex Covers offer an extremely low friction 
surface, which allows the felt to flex or 











‘‘work”’ in passing with a minimum of wear. 

We’d like to have you try Ryertex in your 
particular suction pipe or suction box ap- 
plications. Our engineers will be glad to work 
with you on specific problems for speeding 
or improving your paper production as well 
as lowering costs. Send your inquiries to 
the Ryertex Division, Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son, Inc., New York, Chicago, or Los Angeles. 





IRYERTEX),, mo BEARINGS 

















The 
Double-Flow 
Head Box— 
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9ts Development and Application 
to Fourdunier Machines 


>>> THE FIRST MANUFAC- 
TURER of paperboard is the designa- 
tion commonly credited to George A. 
Shyrock. Back in 1829, while Shy- 
rock, a papermaker at Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania, experimented with straw 
for wrapping paper, using 2 wet ma- 
chine for forming the web, he noticed, 
following a break in the web, that in 
winding itself around the top press 
roll the sheet formed into a solid board. 
As a result, Shyrock developed a man- 
drel which permitted the web to be 
built up to the desired thickness and 
then cut off and removed as a sheet 
for air drying and calendering. 

Pasted board, of course, had been 
utilized for years; but so far as is 
known Shyrock’s efforts introduced 
paperboard as it is known today to the 
trade. . 

The acceptance of such board, al- 
though slow, furnished the impetus 
for the development of the multicylin- 
der papermaking machine—the ma- 


G. R. TENNENT, Chief Chemist 
Hummel-Ross Fibre Corporation 


chine which for many years charac- 
terized the paperboard industry. 

Fourdrinier kraft liner was first in- 
troduced to the trade by the Hum- 
mel-Ross Fibre Corporation, which on 
February 24, 1925, had received the 
first commercial order for such paper 
from the F. J. Kress Box Company. 
This first order covered a shipment of 
203 tons of .016 kraft. 

A 100 per cent cylinder machine 
kraft liner had been developed in 1923 
by the late J. P. Hummel, then presi- 
dent of the Hummel-Ross Fibre Cor- 
poration; so that the fourdrinier kraft 
liner constituted another progressive 
development of the same firm. In the 
case of the cylinder kraft liner, the 
first trial orders were shipped to the 
Baltimore Paper Box Company and the 
Agar Box Company. 
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Late in 1933, John Sale, then as- 
sistant superintendent and now vice 
president in charge of operations of 
the Hummel-Ross Fibre Corporation, 
began to think about the possibilities 
of a two-toned fourdrinier sheet with 
good surface characteristics as a substi- 
tute for the cylinder kraft liner. The 
cylinder liner had become very suc- 
cessful but there was the desire of 
faster operation and the possibility of 
lighter weights that prompted consid- 
eration of che fourdrinier. 

In mid-July of 1934, construction 
was started on a working model of a 
device which has come to be known 
as the double-flow box. The results 
of a trial run with the model, made 
in August, showed that the idea was 
sound—the desire being to produce a 
sheet with a hard sized, high quality, 
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top surface similar to a cylinder kraft 
liner and with a slack sized bottom 
surface to improve the pasting opera- 
tions of the converter. It was soon 
found’ that many desirable qualities, 
hitherto unobtainable on a regular 
fourdrinier sheet, were obtained by 
controlling stock preparation and ma- 
chine conditions. 

It was in August, 1934, therefore, 
that fourdrinier kraft liner made upon 
a machine equipped with a double-flow 
box made its debut. The first com- 
mercial shipment went to Carolina 
Container Corporation. This initial 
shipment revealed the advantages of 
the fourdrinier sheet in competition 
with regular products. 

Numerous patents have been issued 
on devices, some of them of ingenious 
and complicated design, to cover the 
production on a fourdrinier of a homo- 
geneous sheet of paperboard with two- 
sided qualities. Of all of them, the 
double-flow head box has proved the 
most practical. 

In operation, a machine equipped 
with a double-flow head box is tied 
in with two separate and distinct stock 
preparation systems, namely, a filler 
system and a liner system. Either sys- 
tem may be operated independently of 
the other by using only the conven- 
tional headbox for solid sheets. How- 
ever, when a homogeneous sheet with 
two-sided qualities is desired, the two 
systems are necessary. 

The conventional head box receives 
the stock from the filler system. This 
stock amounts to approximately 75 
per cent of the sheet. 

After proper refining and dilution 
the filler stock, which is more free 
than the liner stock, flows upon the 
wire. Here some of the water is ex- 
tracted by the table rolls and suction 
boxes. When a sufficient quantity of 
water has been removed from this 
sheet, designated as the base sheet, the 
liner stock or top stream is delivered 
onto it through the double-flow head 
box. The quantity of water that must 
be removed from the base sheet previ- 
ous to the addition of the liner stock 
is determined by the physical charac- 
teristics of the wet end and by the 
condition of the stock. The top side 
of the base sheet should be in a suf- 
ficiently watery condition to enable 
the fibers of the top stream to com- 
mingle with them. Contrariwise, the 
fibers on the wire side of the base 
sheet should be set and in final position. 

Delivery of the liner stock is made 
at this predetermined point. In this 
way, adjacent portions of liner and 
filler stock are mixed together without 
effecting a displacement of the: top 
fibers of the dilute liner stream or 
rupturing the set of the bottom fibers 
of the bottom or base sheet. This 
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mixing of the two stocks is accom- 
plished by controlling the angle of 
discharge of the top stream flow. The 
angle of discharge is set to produce 
a rolling turbulency between adjacent 
parts of the top and bottom streams, 
yet without surface rupture of either 
the base or liner sheet. 

Amalgamation of the two sheets is 
accomplished by dewatering through 
the application of suction immediately 
at or immediately after the point of 
delivery of the dilute liner stream. 
The removal of.the water must be 
sufficiently rapid to maintain the fibers 
of the two streams in their interlocked 
mixed relation. The result is a homo- 
geneous sheet in respect to fiber for- 
mation yet two-toned in surface char- 
acteristics. 

Several modifications of the double- 
flow head box are now in use. In 
each of these modifications the funda- 
mental principles of design are the 
same. 

Consisting essentially of a customary 
head box, but which is much smaller 
in size than the machine head box, 
the apparatus embodies the usual 
baffling for quiet flow of liner stock 
onto the base sheet. Avoidance of 
undue rippling of the upper surface 
of the liner stock stream is necessary. 

Projecting from the bottom of the 
head box in the direction of move- 
ment of the base or filler sheet is a 
horizontal deposit plate with an angle 
delivery edge. In some models, this 
plate is capable of being flexed trans- 
versely to control stock delivery rate 
and resultant sheet leveling. 

An adjustable slice, or upright plate, 
is located at the delivery edge of the 
horizontal deposit plate. The slice pro- 
vides a means of forming a pool upon 
the deposit plate. Like the deposit plate, 
the slice is capable of being flexed. In 
this case, the flexing is vertically. The 
flexing of the slice also gives a control 
for varying stock flow and for sheet 
leveling. 

The double-flow head box is sim- 
ple in design yet effective in perform- 
ance. It is capable of producing un- 
limited varieties of products through- 
out the complete range of known pa- 
permaking fibrous materials. It per- 
mits the entry of fourdrinier liner 
into new fields of paperboard devel- 
opment. 

Not only does the double-flow head 
box allow fourdrinier machines to be 
operated at increased speeds when run- 
ning on board, but it also improves 
the surfaces or finish of the board. 


It also furnishes a means of producing — 


lighter weight products on a basis of 
bulk with a yardage: advantage over 
filled products. 

Other advantages of the double-flow 
head box include: 





Pulp mill screenings can be used in 
base sheet. In an integrated mill, this 
practice, in part at least, would elim- 
inate customary wet machine opera- 
tions. 

Cheap fibers and screenings can be 
incorporated in the board. 

Only the liner part of the board re- 
quires sizing—thus pasting speeds in 
converter operations can be consider- 
ably increased. 

At the present time, the following 
mills are licensed under the product 
and apparatus and process patents on 
the secondary head box: 

Albemarle-Chesapeake Corp. 

Australian Paper Manufacturers Ltd. 

Container Corporation of America 

Filer Fibre Company 

Fox Paper Company 

Gaylord Container Corp. 

Hinde & Bauch Paper Co. 

International Paper Co. 

Kieckhefer Container Corp. 

National Gypsum Co. 

Pacific Mills, Ltd. 

Schmidt & Ault Paper Co. 

St. Joe Paper Co. 

Union Bag & Paper Corp. 


Historical 
Important dates and events in the 
development of the double-flow head 
box, chronologically arranged: 
July 17, 1934—Construction order 
issu 
August 2, 1934—Construction of box 
completed 
August 14, 1934—First .016/55 Ib. 
filled fourdrinier sheet shipped to 
Carolina Container Corporation 
August 23, 1934—First .016/55 lb. 
jute colored fourdrinier liner shipped 
to Fibre Board Container Company 
September 18, 1934—First .016/42 Ib. 
filled fourdriner liner shipped to 
Fibre Board Container Company 
May 26, 1936—Filled liner (liner side 
of straw, corrugated waste and box 
clippings; filler side of straw, news 
and corrugated boxes) shipped to 
Waldorf Paper Products Company 
January 12, 1939—Introduction of 
triplex sheet embodying the use of 
two double-flow, or supplementary 
head boxes in conjunction with the 
regular head box. Thus a product 
was made with a beater colored base 
sheet, a2 blank news center and a 
bleached white top surface. Subse- 
quently, this triplex product was 
followed by many commercially 
successful variations of stock fur- 
nish and products involving the use 
of two supplementary double-flow 
head boxes. 
July 31, 1944—A regular .016/52 Ib. 
jute liner was shipped to Fairfield 
Paper Company 
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4 Technical Filing System 


JAMES d’A CLARK 


>>» OVER TWENTY YEARS AGO, 
when the writer first acquired an ab- 
sorbing interest in the technical phases 
of the manufacture of pulp and paper, 
weekly and monthly journals, and 
other accumulated literature soon be- 
gan to pile up. In the course of a 
relatively short period of time, the 
finding of some previously read article 
of interest began to assume the pro- 
portions of a lengthy task. A little 
imagination pictured that state of af- 
fairs if allowed to continue for ten, 
twenty, or forty years from then, with 
piles and piles of dusty cobwebbed 
periodicals, pamphlets, notes, and 


* samples cluttering up an attic or base- 


ment with the fairly certain predic- 
tion that the value of the collection 
would be that set by the local paper 
salvage department. 

Apart from the effort required to 
relocate personal notes and data when 
needed, without a decent filing sys- 
tem, there is always the greater effort 
needed to isolate pertinent literature 
for study prior to making an excur- 
sion into new territory. The easier 
it is to study all previously available 
data, the less will be the chances of 
unnecessarily repeating the work of 
others and perhaps of repeating others’ 
missteps. More important still, with- 
out such a study, there is lost the de- 
cided mental stimulation arising from 
a consideration of other approaches to 
the problem in comparison with the 
one in mind. 

Possible Approaches 


The most usual procedure commonly 
followed by preserving data is to make 
notes—mental and otherwise—of the 
more important and interesting infor- 
mation; preserve a few outstanding 
articles for ready consultation; throw 
away the rest and rely on bibliogra- 
phies and a library for renewed con- 
tact with the past. However, such 
a course, although the simplest, has 
several drawbacks. Apart from a 
realistic attitude towards the probable 
permanency of “notes, mental and 
otherwise,” there is the time always 
consumed and the difficulties often en- 
countered in making a regular library 
search. Unless the subject in ques- 
tion is unusually important, the time 
and trouble required to conduct such 
a search serve to limit the complete- 
ness of the survey. Moreover, this 





Tables showing filing system 
classifications appear on 
Pages 1360-1361 











procedure also assumes the availability 
of a good library when needed, and 
this usually cannot be assured. 

In 1918, an article appeared in the 
Pulp and Paper Magazine of Canada 
(republished in Vol. 25, pp. 805-808, 
June 3, 1937) dealing with a func- 
tional filing system for the pulp and 
paper industry. This offered a pos- 
sible way out of the personal dilemma 
of either stopping the collection of 
technical material or else ultimately 
being forced automatically into the 
waste paper supply business. The 
scheme was adopted by several people 
and for a time it was used for all 
articles and abstracts published by the 
Pulp and Paper Magazine of Canada 
and for those compiled in Technical 
Abstracts prepared by the Technical 
Section of the Papermakers Associa- 


tion of Great Britain and Ireland. In 


order to function properly, such a fil- 
ing system has to be flexible, and has 
to grow and change with the desires of 
the individual user. The scheme as 
published, being fixed, proved to be 
cumbrous and unsatisfactory and so 
after several years of use in those pub- 
lications, it was gradually abandoned. 
However, in the case of the writer, 
there were no restrictions in making 
changes to meet his personal require- 
ments from time to time as they ap- 
peared to be desirable. The modified 
system has proved very satisfactory 
over the years, so an attempt will be 
made to show others how to adapt 
such a system to their special needs. 


Advantages of the 
Function System 


Without attempting to discuss the 
niceties of different filing systems, 
broadly there are two main types: (1) 
alphabetical, either subject or author, 
or (2) functional. The operation of 
a functional filing system other than 
in a modified form such as the Dewey 
decimal system (which in reality is 
more of a classificational rather than 
a functional system) has the disad- 
vantage that unless an alphabetical- 
functional key list is provided, the 
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rye doing the filing has to have a 
a Sn picture in his mind of 


the. ¥arious operational steps of the 


(9) ; 
j or, which the data are being 
aes Ny is so because the data 
are file?'in corresponding sequence un- 


der the maih’ prc ess headings. How- 
ever, the marke advantage is that the 
filing of data in thié manner com- 
pletely eliminates the necessity for pre- 
paring cross references, which consti- 
tutes a main stumbling block for pri- 
vately operated filing systems. For. 
example, with the alphabetical filing 
system, an article on stock prepara- 
tion may be filed logically in a number 
of places including B for beating, J 
for jordans, H for hydration, H for 
Hollanders, M for machinery, S$ for 
stock treatment, or even Z for Zilch 
hydrators if that were the main theme 
of that article, consequently for com- 
pleteness, each but one of these dif- 
ferent folders would require the prep- 
aration of a cross reference to the 
article in question. In the proposed 
functional filing system, depending on 
its state of growth, the article would 
be dropped into one or possibly one 
of three files which in any case would 
be adjacent to each other. The par- 
ticular file selected would depend not 
on the title, but upon the predominant 
emphasis of the contents of the article. 
The advantages of a functional system 
are still more marked when it is wished 
to assemble all available data on a 
given problem. With the alphabetical 
filing system, not only would informa- 
tion be found under the headings ex- 
emplified above in the case of stock 
preparation, but data of possible in- 
terest might be found in any of the 
individual files of makers of beating 
or refining equipment, or in files of 
reports, memoranda or letters from in- 
dividual inside or outside engineers or 
technologists. On the other hand, 
with a functional filing system, if an 
article or some specific information 
were sought, it would be found in one 
particular section of the files and no- 
where else, barring a cross reference 
to another section of the files noted 
on one of the file folders itself. 

In many instances, the trouble in 
having to thumb through the papers 
in one or two adjacent files to find 
wanted data is more than offset by 
uncovering other analogous data which 
has been put away and forgotten. 
Thus, the one not only obtains the 
particular data desired, but, in a few 
minutes, one also automatically con- 
ducts a literature survey and a review 
of personal data. Even though this 
survey turns up nothing unexpected, 
it offers assurance that no accumulated 
data of importance on the subject at 
hand has been overlooked. This as- 
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TABLE 1 


A—Properties, Chemistry, and Test- 


ing of Raw Materials and Finished 
Products 
Al WOOD and fibrous raw material in 
neral 
Ala & ial woods and decayed wood (see 
C3 for ‘ocesses ) 
Alb Rags, bast fibers, grasses, etc. (see C4 
C5 for processes) 
A2 _—_ Cellulose chemistry 
A2a Structure of cellulose and X-ray analysis 
(see A4al tor hydration) 
A3 _ Lignin and noncellulosic materials 
A4__ PULP, general testing and interpreta- 
tion of results 
A4a Fundamental properties of pulps and 
their relation to paper, flocculation 
A4al Hydration and the water relationships 
of cellulose 
A4b General methods for physical testing of 
ulp (see A7 for — tests) 
A4bl Poe beaters and refiners 
A4b2 Ball, roller, and rod mills 
A4c_ Forming and testing methods 
A4d_— Freeness and drainage 
A4e ‘Fineness and classification (see A9 for 
microscopy 
A4f Chemical tests of pulps 
A4g Alpha-cellulose and viscosity, pulps for 
dissolving and moulding 
AS PAPER and board, general testing and 
interpretation of results (see also A4a) 
A5a General methods for physical testing 
(see A7 for optical tests) 
ASb Effects of humidity and moisture (see 
A23d for humidity control) 
ASc Basis" weight, bulk, thickness, and 
ate 
AScl Vapor permeability 
A5d Tensile and stretch 
ASd1 Burst 
ASe Tear and fold 
ASf — Stiffness and softness 
A5g Sizing and absorbency except oils (see 
AScl for vapor, A6c, oil) 
ASh_ Wet tensile and properties when wet 
A5j Fuzz, linting, and abrasiveness (see A6d 
for pick and bonding tests) 
A5k Chemical tests, pH and acidity of paper 
(see A22 for general pH) 
ASm Permanence and fading 
A6 PRINTING QUALITIES (see A7e for 
opacity) 
A6a Smoothness, finish and gloss 
A6b Formation 
A6éc Oil and ink resistance 
A6d_ Pick and bonding tests 
A7 OPTICAL TESTS and general light 
analysis 
A7a_ Color definitions and systems 
A7b Spectrophotometers 
A7c Filter colorimeters 
A7d Brightness and brightness testers 
A7e Opacity 
A8 _ Dyes and fastness to light (see ASm for 
manence) 
A9 icroscopy and fiber analysis and 
vanes pra a rr 
Al0 irt and shives in pulp or paper 
All CHEMISTRY, GENERAL, and non- 
fibrous raw materials (see O4 for 
water) 
Al2_ Materials for cooking, soda, salt cake, 
sulphur, limestone, lime, etc. 
Al} Materials for bleaching, bleach powder, 
= w (see rp HIS ( 
Al4_ Filler, clay, and coating pigments (see 
also K6 and K15a) " 
Al5__ SIZE, alum, glue, rosin, latex, casein, 
etc. 
Al5a Starch and sodium silicate 
AlSb Waxes, asphalt, synthetic resins, wet 
strength chemicals, molding com- 
a is (see L3a for cellulose plastics) 
Al6 = Fuel 
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Al7 Oils and lubricants 
Al8 Metals and plating (see M5 for cor- 
rosion) 


Al9_ Miscellaneous mill chemicals, solvents 
- and materials 
A20 Bacteriology, moulds and enzymes (see 


O3 for slime prevention) 
A21 Colloid and physical chemistry 
A22_ pH and conductivity (see ASk for 


aper) 
A23 PABORATORIES and general equip- 
ment (excluding pulp or paper testing) 


A23a Glassware and miscellaneous laboratory 
supplies 

A23b Laboratory instruments and electrical 
and mechanical apparatus 

A23c Ovens and heaters, pyrometers and 
thermometers 

A23d Constant humidity rooms and control 
equipment 


B—Forestry and Growing and Prepa- 
ration of Fibrous Raw Materials 


Bl Cultivation, conservation, and re- 
forestration 

B2 Resources, economics 

B3 Lumbering, logging, gathering 

B4 Wood measurement and moisture test- 
ing (for quality testing see Al) 

BS By-products, bark, sawdust, wood 


ucts, etc. 
B6 Eatlectioa, handling, and storing (see 
also M2) 
B7 Slashing, barking, and wood cleaning 
B8 Dusting and screening, sorting, cutting, 
and chipping 
BO Miscellaneous 


C—Pulping Processes in General and 
Wastepaper 


Cl Machinery and methods for liquor 
making, evaporation and recovery of 
chemicals, general (see also E4 and F4) 

C2 Machinery and methods of cooking 
and heat recovery in general 

C2a General chemistry of cooking and chip 


aamtoten (see also E5a) 
C3 SPECIAL PROCESSES for wood and 
other materials generally, including of 


usual processes for special purposes 
(see A E3 and F3) seers 
C3a__— Purification processes for pulp, alpha 
ulp, etc. 
C3b onosulphite and similar processes and 


recovery methods 

C3c Chlorine pulping process 

C4 = Special processes for rags and bast 
ys materials 

C5 Special processes for straw, bamboo, 


and grasses 
C6 Mechanical and semimechanical proc- 
esses and wood pretreatment (see 
section D for ph meas 
C7 Wastepaper treatment and deinking 
esses 
Co iscellaneous 


D—Groundwood Manufacturing and 
Equipment 


Dl = Manufacturing control and tests, yields 
(for pulp testing see A4) 

D2 Utilization and treatment of slivers 
(see also G4) 

D3 _— Grinders, stones, and appliances 

D4 = Grinding (see C6 for pretreatment) 

DO —_—~ Miscellaneous 


E—Acid Processes of Pulp Manu- 
facture and Equipment (Sulphite) 
El Manufacturing control and tests, yields, 


etc. (see also Al2) 
E2 By-products 





E3 


E5 
ESa 


ESb 
EO 





Modified sulphite processes with Ca or 
Mg bases (see also C3) 
Acid-making and recovery (for black 
liquor evaporation see Cl 
Cooking and digesters (see also C2) 
Miscellaneous cooking and circulating 
systems 

hemistry and physics of cooking re- 
actions 
Miscellaneous 


F—Allkaline Processes of Pulp Manu- 


Fl 


F2 
F3 


F4 


F5 
FO 


facture and Equipment 


Manufacturing control and tests, yields, 
etc. (see also Al2) 

By-products and odor 

Miscellaneous alkaline processes and 
fractional systems (see also C3) 
Liquor-making, recovery, and evapora- 
tion (see also Cl) 

Cooking and digesters (see also C2) 
Miscellaneous 


G—Pulp Washing, Bnving. and Han- 


Gl 
G2 
G3 
G4 
G5 


G6 
GO 


dling (Pulp nly) 


Pulp handling and conveying (see also 
K2 head M8) ° si 
Washing and concentrating 

Screening and riffling (see also K8) 
Raw = refining and kollerganging 
(see also K3b) 

Wet machines, drying, pressing, stor- 
ing, and shipping 

Moisture testing and weighing 
Miscellaneous 


H—Bleaching, Chlorine, and Soda 


Hl 
H2 


H3 


H4 
H4a 
H4b 
H5 
HO 


nufacturing 


Manufacturing control tests, yields, 
etc. (see also Al3) 

Miscellaneous bleaching processes 
(other than chlorine) and groundwood 
bleaching 

Chlorine, bleach, and electrolytic soda 
manufacturing and handling 
oe, 

ulphite bleachin 

Soda and kraft ites 
Chemistry of bleaching 
Miscellaneous 


K—Paper Manufacturing and Equip- 


Kl 
K2 
K2a 
K2b 
K3 
K3a 
K3b 
K3c 


K4 


K5 
K6 
K7 
K7a 
K8 
K9 


Manufacturing control and tests (see 
section A for testing paper and materials) 
STOCK systems, storage and HAN- 
DLING (for pumping see M8) 
Breakers, pulpers, shredders, chests, 
and agitators 
Consistency control, stock meters, and 
regulators 4 
Stock preparation, beating and refining 
(see ie Maal) . 
Beaters and beating machinery 
Refiners and Jordans (see also G4) 
Rod, ball mills, and kollergangs—and 
special beating or refining equipment 
urnishes and furnishing of special 
chemicals for hydration foam preven- 
tion, etc. 
Coloring and manufacturing of colors— 
two sidedness (see A8 for tests) 
Loading and manufacturing of loading 
materials (see Al4 for meses, 
Resin SIZING and size manufacturing 
(see Al5 for tests) 
Glue and miscellaneous sizing and 
manufacturin, 
Screening = rifling—dirt separation 
and centrifugal machines (see also G3) 
Paper machines—General 
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Ca or 
black 


» C2) 
lating 


1g Te- 


anu- 
ields, 


and 


pora- 


also 


Bing 


tor- 


id 


al 
n- 





K90 


K9a 
K9b 


K9b1 


K9bla 


K9b2 
K9b3 
K9c 


K9cl 
Kod 


K9d1 
K9d2 


K9d3 
K9d4 
K9c 


Kof 
K9g 


K9gl 
K9g2 
K9g3 
K9 
K9k 
K10 
K10a 
Kll 


K23c 


K23d 
ko 


General operation and machine vari- 
ables 

Headboxes, inlets, slices, and apron 
cloth 

FOURDRINIER PART shake and 
formation, and effects of freeness 
changes, etc. 

Wires, wire changing, wire guides, 
wire rolls, and deckles; dandies and 
ae paring apparatus 

Pitch, wire cleaning, and pitch elimi- 
nation; showers 

Suction boxes (see M8g for pumps) 
Couch and suction couch rolls 

Press part, rolls and felts (see M10 for 
rubber covering, grinding, and balanc- 


in 
Wet felts 

ing and drier part—General (see 
K9h for Yankees) 
Drying, Theory of 
Drying systems for steam and con- 
densate 
Drier felts 
Ventilation, hoods, and economizers 
Calenders and reels (see K12 for super- 
eieteing) 
Paper machine drives and draws 
Special attachments—air and rope feeds, 
sizing tubs, etc. 
Thickness and weight indicators, etc. 
Moisture indicators 
Machine coating 
Yankees, pressure rolls, cleaning doctors 
Paper defects, fuzz, etc. 
C ER moulds and MACHINES 
Vacuum or pressure forming machines 
SAVE- and white water recovery 
and pulp losses (see R6 for pollution; 
see O3a for slime prevention) 
Moistening, SUPERCALENDERING, 
winding and FINISHING operations 
Packing, pentinw. warehousing, and 
shipping (see M2 for cranes and hoists) 
BOARDS and board machinery (see 
K20 for processed or combined boards) 
Building and roofing papers and boards 
Dry felted products 
Coated papers and machines (see K9g3 
for machine coating) 
Coating materials and manufacturing 
(see Al4 for tests) 
News and hangings 
Writing, blotting, and book papers 
Kraft, wrapping, mulch, and lining 


Grease 

reaseproof, transparent, and parch- 
ment papers 

Impregnated and laminated papers and 
boards (see L3 for molded products, 
L4al for corrugated board 
Waterproofed and wax 
boards 

Wet strength treatments 
Towel and toilet tissues and finishing 
equipment 

Handmade and imitation handmade 


a 
MiSCELLANEOUS SPECIAL PAPERS 
AND BOARDS 


——. copying, an carbon papers— 
safety, cheque, and currenc 

mr marbled, rer moe 5 Le. ral 
coated papers; photographic and sen- 
sitized papers; gummed ye abrasive 


Ered, corrugated and crinkled, multi- 

ly and reinforced papers and boards 
Fe towel and toilet tissues see K21) 
Miscellaneous paper samples 
Miscellaneous 


papers and 


ia - Containers and Articles 


Ll 
Lla 


of Pulp and Paper 


Printing technique and difficulties 
Printing and other difficulties due to 
moisture, curling, and cockling; static 
electricity 








L2 _— Stationery and similar articles made 
from paper; binding 

L3 Wet molded products, papier mache, 
vulcanized fiber 

L3a_ Dry molded products and plastics 

14 Packages, cartons and bags 

14a Shipping containers 

L4al Corrugated board and corrugating ad- 
hesives; shipping sacks 

L4b Package and container testing 

Ls Artificial silk and cellulose films and 
derivatives 

Lo Miscellaneous 


M—General Machinery and Equip- 
ment 


Ml Instruments, meters, gauges, and cal- 
culations (testing of pulp or paper see 
A4 and A5; power plant see N1) 

Mla _ Electrical instruments and calculations 

M2 = Material handling, cranes and hoists, 
tramrails, conveyors, and trolleys (see 
Gl and B6) 

M3 __ Lubrication (see Al7) 

M4 MECHANICAL TRANSMISSION, 
speed reducers, bearings, gears, etc. 

MS __ Repair shop and maintenance, metals 
an ‘aoe (see M10 for roll grind- 
in 

M6 Electric transmission, motors, and ac- 
cessories 

M7 Heating and ventilating, and air con- 
ditioning (for paper machines see 
K9d4) 


Ms PUMPS, compressors, blowers, PIP- 
ING, tanks and mixers—General (see 
also K2) 

M8a_ Centrifugal pumps 

M8b Piping, valves and Sinn and losses 
(for steam piping and insulation see N3) 

M9 Lighting 

M10 _ Roll coverings, grinding and grinders, 
and balancing 

MO Miscellaneous 


N—Power and Steam Generation and 
Equipment 


N1 Control and consumption of materials 
and power and steam plant instruments 
(see Al6 for fuel testing) 

N2 Steam power ywheceny. A 

N2a__ Boilers and furnaces 

N2b Feed water and condensate treatment 
and recovery (see N3 for traps; Olb 
for softening) 

N2c Coal and ash handling and wood waste 
handling and use 

N2d Turbine and engines 

N2e Condensers 

N3 Steam, storage distribution, traps and 
insulation (see M8d for valves) 

N4 Water power plants and electric steam 


ators 
N5 ternal combustion engines 
N6 Steam and power requirements for pulp 
and —_ mills 
NO Miscellaneous 


O—Water Supply and Equipment 


Ol WATER WORKS and filter plants 

Ola Intakes, pumps, screens, feeders, basins, 
and filters 

Olb Softening and color removal 

Olc Softening plants 

O2 Water requirements of and special 
treatments for pulp and paper mills 

O03 Chlorinators and ammoniators 

O3a Slime prevention (see A20 for bacteri- 
ology) 

O04 Water analysis and control 

OO = Miscellaneous 
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P—Planning and Construction 


Pl Planning and rebuilding ations 

P2 CONCR , Masonry bo oy and walls 

P2a Foundations and piling 

P2b “Floors 

P3 WOOD AND METAL WORK, win- 
dows, sash, painting 

P3a Roof and roofing 

P3b Bulkheads, wharves, dredging, rail- 


roads 
P4 Sound, vibration and noise elimination 
PS Fixtures 


Po Miscellaneous 
Q—Safety, Fire, Mae t and 
ae 


Ql Safety and safety appliances—hospitals 
and first aid 

Q2 Social welfare, clubs, educational, 
training, etc. (see also R7) 

Q3 _—s Fire prevention and equipment 
Management and administration 

Q4a Staff and operative labor 

Q4b Systems, incentives, bonuses, ‘ sug- 


tions 
Q4c Fechnical control 
Q4cl Research 
Qo —E_—“ Miscellaneous 


R-—General 
Rl __ Descriptions of combined paper and 


Ip mills 

Rla Pecciptions of paper mills 

Rib _ Descriptions of pulp mills 

R2 Manufacture or use of pulp and paper 
in different countries and trade customs 

R3 _— Statistics and market reports 

R4 Costs 

RS Taxes, insurance, tariffs, financing and 
economics 

R6 _— Pollution and waste legislation (see 
also K11) 

R7 Societies, associations and institutions 


History 
R9 Indexes, bibliographies, and reviews 
R10 _ _— Patents and inventions 
RO Miscellaneous 


TABLE 2 


Example of a detailed breakdown 
(K21 in Table 1) 


K2la Quality properties and specifications— 
tissue 

K21b Quality properties and specifications— 
towels 

K2lc ROLL MACHINES—General 

K21cl Backstands and brakes 

K21c2 Perforating and slitting 

K21c3 Winding and counting 

K21c4 Embossing and sheet identification (for 


machine marking see K9g) 

K21d WRAPPING MACHINES —General 
K21d1 Toilet roll wrapping machines (also 

fan fold 
K21d2 Roll towels wrapping machines 
K21d3 Wrappers for towels and tissue rolls 
K21d4 Paste and glues 
K2le Automatic folding and interfolding 


machines 
K2lel Cartons and wra for folded towels 
and tissues (see L4 for cases) 


K21f Packing and stitching machines and 
cases (see L4a for cases and liners) 

K21fl Tube-making machines and tube-board 

K21g CABINETS ANDFIXTURES—General 

K21gl Toilet roll fixtures 

K21g2 Folded towel cabinets 

K21g3 Roll towel fixtures 

Kaist Fixture adhesives 

K21h Chemical, wet strength and other 
special treatments for towels and tissue 
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surance can be made more complete 
by dropping a penciled note into the 
appropriate folder drawing attention 
to a chapter of a textbook or another 
source that is not, or cannot, be in- 
cluded in the files. However, except 
in rare instances, the writer has not 
adopted this added procedure because 
of the extra trouble involved. As 
it is, the filing of an article or data 
requires no writing or other notation 
whatever—it simply involves dropping 
the papers in their appropriate folder. 


Recommended Equipment 


It is highly recommended that the 
filing cabinet and folders used for this 
work be the legal size. The larger size 
folder obviates the necessity for fold- 
ing the edges of papers larger than 
letter size; it also permits the much 
easier inspection of papers of letter size 
without much regard to the alignment 
of their edges; this is especially true 
when a folder has been withdrawn and 
examined and is ready to be replaced. 


A desirable item is an efficient hand 
stapler to fasten papers from each arti- 
cle together. The use of clips, etc., to 
hold the papers together serves the pur- 
pose for a little while, but it soon 
results in folders with a bulky corner. 
The clips also serve to snag any papers 
beitig inserted, and sometimes they re- 
sult in a temporary loss by extraneous 
pages being wedged between. 

Required also is a partial set of stiff 
alphabetical file divider cards, and, 
depending on the extent of the data 
available for filing, a couple of dozen 
or a hundred or more, good quality 
folders. It is not necessary, nor in- 
deed is it advisable, to set up a com- 
plete system of folders to begin with; 
the inherent merit of the system de- 
scribed is that it may and should be 
started very simply and allowed to 
grow naturally in a direction depend- 
ing on the interests of the owner. 


A Suggested Classification 


Table 1 gives the present status of 
the system used by the author. It is 
believed that with few exceptions, the 
main headings under A to R will be 
found applicable to all those engaged 
in the pulp and paper industry, but 
it is most unlikely that the detailed 
breakdown, as presented, will serve 
many people to the best advantage. 
In fact, because of the gradual evolu- 
tion of the system from that originally 
adopted, there are several anomalies ap- 
parent in the present detailed arrange- 
ment that could well have been avoided 
at the expense of some trouble in re- 
arranging the files. 

For practical purposes, let us assume 
that the principles of this filing sys- 
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tem are adopted, and it is wished to 
make a start. For a beginner with only 
limited data on hand, it will be suf- 
ficient to commence with a single 
folder labeled “Miscellaneous” under 
each main heading, AO, BO, CO, etc., 
to RO. If he is a laboratory worker, 
he will require additional folders with 
a rough breakdown of Section A, or if 
he is a paper mill superintendent, of 
section K. As far as possible, the 
further breakdown of the items under 
each heading are arranged in func- 
tional sequence but usually a heading 
or sub-heading is broken down only 
as any folder in use gets too full or 
bulky. The breakdown given in Table 
1 has resulted in rather uniformly filled 
folders containing all the literature 
published on each topic listed in all 
the U. S., Canadian, British and some 
foreign technical journals on pulp and 
paper during the past 20 years, to- 
gether with miscellaneous notes, 
pamphlets, reports, memoranda, dia- 
grams and penciled data accumulated 
over the same period. The file is not 
intended for general correspondence; 
however, if a letter is received con- 
taining data which may be required 
for future reference, such a letter is 
placed in the appropriate technical 
folder and a note of this made in the 
correspondence file. The system now 
almost fully occupies two 4-drawer 
legal size cabinets and no folder is 
less than about % inch nor more than 
about one inch thick. + If any folder 
grows much thicker than one inch, a 
new folder with a new subheading is 
made and the material from the over- 
filled folder is divided up accordingly. 

Parts of the writer’s system are fur- 
ther broken down; for example, Table 
2 gives a detailed subheading for mat- 
ters pertaining to towels and tissue 
paper as a result of many years of 
specialized attention. 


Method of Operation 


Technical articles in each available 
periodical are read, or at least glanced 
over, and it is from the principal con- 
tent or main theme of the article— 
not necessarily that given by the title 
—that a decision is made as to where 
to place it. In most instances, the 
decision is obvious. For example, this 
article would be filed under R9—in 
others, especially where the article is 
more general, covering more than one 
phase of a subject (unless it is so gen- 
eral that it belongs to the “O” or 
miscellaneous section), it is placed 
under the section which is most com- 
pletely covered by the article or that 
section which is of most interest. The 
writer, who is not blessed with a par- 
ticularly good memory, even after 
many years can locate immediately a 





wanted article in the files, even if it 
is of a somewhat general character, by 
asking himself the question, “Now just 
where would I file such an article?” 
Almost invariably, the article is found 
right there. If any difficulty is ex- 
perienced either in placing or finding 
an article, then the title of the most 
appropriate item is modified or ex- 
panded (by pen or pencil) in both the 
index and on the folder. When too 
many alterations accumulate, then the 
index is retyped. 


The periodicals themselves are torn 
up at the binding to isolate each arti- 
cle and the pages and continuation are 
clipped together. Sometimes parts of 
two interesting articles are on reverse 
sides of the same page. This is annoy- 
ing, and several courses of action are 
available: (1) To subscribe for two 
copies of the journal or to have a sec- 
ond copy available which is often the 
case when the same journal goes to 
several members in one organization, 
or when the same article appears in 
two or more different publications; 
(2) If the article in question also will 
be published in the Technical Associa- 
tion Papers or in other proceedings 
which are kept among one’s books, 
then it is satisfactory merely to file the’ 
title page of the first to serve as a 
reminder, and the complete article can 
be located in the proceedings if re- 
quired; (3) To file only the available 
pages of the first article and make a 
penciled note at its end that (a) the 
article is continued, attached to the 
second article filed under — or (b) 
the important parts (if any) of the 
conclusion of the first article are pen- 
ciled in the bottom margin. 


Accumulated routine data or reports 
also can be included conveniently in 
the file, preferably in separate folders 
carrying the subscript ““T” (for tests), 
placed immediately behind the applic- 
able section. For example, A4T Pulp 
Test Reports, or further, A4T1 
Groundwood Pulp Test Reports, A4T2 
Sulphite Pulp Test Reports, A4TO0 
Miscellaneous Pulp Test Reports, etc. 


While the scheme as presented takes 
care of the orderly disposal of current 
literature, notes, and data, it should 
be mentioned (for the benefit of the 
younger technical men in the indus- 
try, whom this article will mostly 
interest) that the collection and study 
of current technical literature is not 
enough. As far as is possible, even 
a modest library should be accumv- 
lated consisting basically of good text- 
books covering the fundamentals of 
the various sciences. These should be 
used not only as a source of informa- 
tion, but also as a means for the ap- 
praisal and the evaluation of the con- 
tents of published articles. 
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>>> A NEW STAIN for the char- 
acterization of papermaking fibers has 
been described recently by Norval F. 
Wilson [THE Paper INDUSTRY AND 
Paper Woritp 27, no. 2: 215-216 
(May, 1945) ]; this stain is interesting 
because of the use of cadmium iodide 
in place of the usual potassium iodide 
and, also, because of the use of formal- 
dehyde in combination with metallic 
salts. This is the first time that the 
use of formaldehyde has been proposed 
for an iodine-iodide stain. According 
to Wilson, the formaldehyde has a sta- 
bilizing action and its use improves 
the brilliancy of the colors and pre- 
vents their overlapping, which, in 
other stains, is believed to be caused 
by the presence of certain hygroscopic 
salts. 


Preparation of the Stain 


A mixture of 0.8 gram of iodine 
crystals, 35 grams of cadmium iodide, 
and 50 cc. of distilled water is heated 
to 110 Fahr., the iodine crystals be- 
ing crushed with a stirring rod. The 
mixture is decanted from one beaker to 
another until no undissolved solids re- 
main. The solution is then treated 
with the following, in the order men- 
tioned, with stirring: 90 cc. of distilled 
water, 7 cc. of formaldehyde, 70 grams 
of calcium nitrate (with 4 molecules 
of water), and 20 grams of cadmium 
chloride (with 2.5 molecules of 
water). In all cases, chemically pure 
chemicals are used. 


Comparison of Wilson 
Stain and C Stain 


Wilson gives the following color 
reactions: soda, purple; linen rag, pink; 
kraft, brown, with some gray; me- 
chanical pulp, yellow; unbleached sul- 
phite, colorless; bleached sulphate, 
blue; bleached sulphite, lavender; cot- 
ton, red; straw, green predominates. 
In this study, the number of* pulps has 
been extended, and the colors produced 
have been compared with those ob- 
tained with the C stain. In general, 
it was observed that the color reac- 


The Wilson Stain 


For Identification 
of Papermaking. Fibers 


JOHN H. GRAFF 
The Institute of Paper Chemistry 


tions produced by the two stains were 
the same. The following similarities 
and differences were found. 

Same Color Reaction with Both 
Stains: mechanical pulp, unbleached 
softwood sulphite (raw cooked and 
well cooked), bleached hardwood 
soda, unbleached hardwood kraft, un- 
bleached flax and flax hurds, esparto, 
raw, unbleached, and bleached straw, 
unbleached manila, mitsumata,gampi, 
and pineapple fibers. 

Same General Color Reaction, but 
More Tinted with the Wilson Stain: 
unbleached, prechlorinated, and fully 
bleached softwood sulphite, lightly 


bleached softwood Mitscherlich sul- ° 


phite, bleached west coast sulphite, 
softwood paper-grade alpha, softwood 
nitration and specially treated alpha, 
softwood alpha kraft, hardwood sul- 
phite, hardwood paper-grade alpha, 
hardwood specially treated alpha, cot- 
ton and linen rag, bleached flax, un- 
bleached and bleached 102 fibers (spe- 
cially treated rope fibers), and koza. 

Same General Color Reaction, but 
More Tinted and Yellow with the 
Wilson Stain: unbleached softwood 
sulphite (medium and well cooked), 
lightly bleached softwood sulphite, un- 
bleached softwood specially treated 
alpha, and unbleached and bleached 
jute. 

Same General Color Reaction, but 
more Towards Sulphite Reaction with 
Wilson Stain: unbleached softwood 
kraft (raw, medium, and well cooked) , 
semibleached and fully bleached soft- 
wood kraft, bleached softwood western 
kraft, and unbleached, specially treated 
softwood alpha kraft. 

Fibers, Vessels, or Parenchyma 
Cells more Violet with Wilson Stain: 
lightly bleached softwood alpha, un- 
bleached hardwood soda, bleached spe- 
cially treated alpha kraft, unbleached 
and bleached bamboo, and cornstalks. 
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Miscellaneous Observations: 
bleached, specially treated softwood 
kraft gives a strongly broken purple 
color with the C stain and a gray to 
brown color with the Wilson stain. 
Unbleached softwood alpha gives a 
broken yellow-brown color with the 
C stain and a broken orange-red color 
with the Wilson stain. 


Permanence of the 
Color Reaction 


The permanence of the color reac- 
tion with iodine-iodide-metallic salt 
stains depends upon the metallic salts 
used in the stain and also upon the 
method of application of the stain to 
the fibers. The relative permanence 
of the color reactions of the two stains 
was studied with a fully bleached soft- 
wood sulphite pulp. The fibers treated 
with the C stain retained their color 
for one hour before the change towards 
blue was observed, whereas those 
treated with the Wilson stain retained 
their original color for at least 20 
hours. 


Conclusions 


In general, the color reactions of the 
Wilson stain are practically the same 
as those for the C stain. For the pulps 
examined, there were no differences in 
the colors produced by the two stains 
which would enable a distinction be- 
tween those fibers which are distin- 
guished with difficulty by the use of 
the C stain. 

The Wilson stain, because of the 
tendency of the color reactions of 
sulphite pulps to be more tinted and 
toward the yellow side than with the 
C stain, gives a less distinct differen- 
tiation between raw, medium, and well 
cooked fibers. Although the Wilson 
stain differentiates between sulphite 
and kraft pulps, this distinction is less 
sharp and more towards the sulphite 
reaction than with the C stain. 
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Fig. |—Bearing surface which has been 
pitted by shaft currents. X54 


Shalt Currents 
In A-C and 
D-C Machines 


>>> SHAFT CURRENTS in indus- 
trial motors and generators may cause 
excessive bearing wear and resultant 
bearing failure. In most cases current 
that is present in the shaft must cross 
the bearing oil film and flow into the 
bearing shell. This action pits the bear- 
ing surface and often the shaft caus- 
ing bearing wear and frequently bear- 
ing wiping. The rate of bearing wear 
may be rapid causing bearing failure 
in a matter of days or it may be of 
a slower nature causing bearing failure 


D. B. HOOVER, Electrical Design Engineer 
D-C Engineering Department 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 


after a long period of operation. Bear- 
ing wear is accelerated if the current 
is large and the loading high. 

The surface of the bearing which 
has had bearing currents is covered 
with fine pit marks (Figure 1). These 
pits are often found in bands around 
the bearing surface, and if the current 


Fig. 2—Bearing currents can be detected by holding a cable with one end fastened to the 
bearing housing against the shaft of a rotating machine. Sparks at point of contact between 
cable and shaft indicate possibility of bearing currents. 
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is very severe the shaft itself will have 
pit marks. 

A simple method of determining the 
presence of possible bearing currents 
is to attach a short heavy cable to 
the bearing bracket or bearing pedes- 
tal of the machine, and then touch 
the other end of the cable to the ro- 
tating shaft as illustrated in Figure 2. 
Persistent electrical sparks between 
the shaft and the cable end indicate 
that bearing currents are possible. 
However, this test in itself will not 
show if there are bearing currents of 
sufficient magnitude to damage the 
bearing. Nevertheless, if the bearing 
surface has a pitted appearance and if 
sparks are present between the shaft 
and cable, it is nearly certain that 
damaging bearing currents exist. 

Bearing currents may be either di- 
rect or alternating, depending on their 
cause. Magnetic dissymetry of a ma- 
chine will cause an a-c voltage to be 
generated in the shaft. This voltage 
will tend to circulate current through 
the shaft, cross the bearing oil film, 
through the base and thence back 
through the other bearing as shown in 
Figure 3. Bearing currents of this 
type may be present even in a per- 
fectly designed machine, since manu- 
facturing variations may introduce 
slight magnetic dissymetry in 4 
machine. 

Magnetization of the shaft may 
produce d-c bearing currents. 
method of connecting the series and 
commutating fields of a d-c machine 
may produce a magnetizing effect on 
the shaft of the machine if the load 
current is allowed to make an uncom- 
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pensated turn around the shaft. This 
action is exactly the same as an ele- 
mentary iron core electric-magnet 
which has turns of wire about its core. 
It is possible by proper connection to 
reduce the shaft magnetization to a 
small value. This magnetizing effect 
will cause magnetic flux to pass along 
the shaft, across the bearing oil film, 
through the base and thence back 
through the other bearing. The flux 
set up by the magnetizing force gen- 
erates a d-c voltage in the 
shaft along the bearing. This voltage, 
if sufficiently large, causes direct cur- 
rents to circulate from the shaft 
through the bearing and back to the 
shaft. In other words this bearing 
current circulates locally within the 
bearing, as shown in Figure 4, and 
does not flow through the entire 
length of shaft. 

A-C bearing currents may be best 
eliminated by insulating one bearing 
including holding down bolts, dowels, 
oil piping and grounded connections. 
This insulation will break the path of 
the current and no further bearing 
current is possible if the insulation is 
kept clean and in good condition. 

D-C bearing currents may be best 
eliminated by reducing the magnetiz- 
ing force around the shaft. It is recom- 
mended that the manufacturer of the 
machine be contacted in this case. 
Bearing insulation will reduce the flux 
and thereby reduce the internal cir- 
culating bearing currents. The reduc- 
tion gained by this method is often 
enough to eliminate bearing damage. 

Both a-c and d-c bearing currents 
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Fig. 3—Path of a-c shaft currents produced by magnetic dissymmetry in a machine. 


may be reduced by shunting most of 
the bearing current out of the bear- 
ing. This may be accomplished by 
adding brushholders (with brushes 
that ride on the shaft) to the bearing 
pedestal or bracket in a manner simi- 
lar to that indicated in Figure 5. 
Brushes for this application must have 
very low resistance since the resistance 
of the brushes must be much less than 
the resistance of the bearing oil film. 


Metal graphite brushes with high cop- | 


per content are suitable for this use. 
This method will usually reduce bear- 


ing currents to a safe value on all 


types of bearing currents. However, 
the brushes require a certain amount 
of maintenance and may be objection- 
able from this point of view. 

The presence of some bearing cur- 
rent may not damage the bearings of 
a machine. The magnitude of the 
damage is dependent on bearing cur- 
rent, bearing loading, condition of the 
oil, and condition of the bearing and 
journal surfaces. 

The voltage measured across the 
shaft on each side of a bearing is an 
indication of possible d-c bearing cur- 
rents. Usually a voltage of 150 milli- 
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Fig. 4 (left) —Path of d-c shaft currents produced by mag- 
netization of shaft. Fig. 5 (above)—A-c or d-c bearing 
cutrents oe reduced to harmless values by shunting them 
out of the shaft with brushes attached to the bearing housing 


and riding on the shaft. 
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volts (measured with a d-c millivolt 
meter) will not circulate currents of 
sufficient magnitude to cause damage 
in a sleeve bearing. If an a-c voltage 
is present across the shaft of a ma- 
chine (from a point on each side of 
the rotor on the shaft inside of each 
bearing pedestal or bracket) it is evi- 
dence that some a-c shaft current may 
be present. However, it is not possi- 
ble to take reliable electrical readings 
of the magnitudes of bearing currents 
and voltages with ordinary instru- 
ments. An oscillograph will give much 
better results when used with the 
proper shunts and elements. Even if 
reliable readings are taken they are 
difficult to interpret in terms of pos- 
sible damage because of the variable 
factors entering into bearing damage. 

Proper maintenance of oil and bear- 
ing conditions tends to eliminate wear 
caused by bearing currents, since a 
good clean oil film increases the re- 
sistance to current flow. This oil film 
acts as an insulator except for very 
minute projections on the bearing sur- 
face which may press through the oil 
film. Some machines are originally 
built with bearings that are insulated, 
depending on the type of bearing, the 
speed of rotation, the bearing load, 
and the size and rating of the ma- 
chine. Any insulated bearings should 
be checked periodically to make sure 
that they remain insulated. Often 
mechanical parts which are close to 


the bearing will be moved and short 
across the bearing insulation, causing 
shaft current to flow. Likewise dirty 
or poor insulation will cause the same 
trouble. These points can be readily 
checked at each inspection. 

It is wise to consult the manufac- 
turer of the machine on any cases of 
serious shaft currents since he is more 
suited to make recommendations as to 
how a bearing should be insulated, 
or what other steps should be taken 
to eliminate this trouble. 

Roller or ball bearings are more 
likely to have bearing currents and 
abnormal heating than sleeve type 
bearings, since the contact between 
the bearing and the shaft is extremely 
good. Good contact will allow more 
current to flow through a given bear- 
ing for the same bearing voltage. Also 
the high speed rollers or balls in the 
bearing will cut any flux passing from 
the shaft to the bearing at a high rate. 
This induces bearing currents within 
the balls or rollers themselves causing 
overheating. Therefore, the amount 
of shaft current or flux must be 
smaller for roller or ball bearing opera- 
tion than for sleeve bearing operation. 

There have been a few cases of 
bearing currents caused by an external 
source. Widely spaced buses carrying 
large direct currents can set up a 
strong magnetic field which may cut 
the shaft and thereby induce a voltage 
in the shaft. This in turn can gen- 





erate bearing currents. Closely spaced 
transposed buses will cure this condi- 
tion. However, it may be necessary 
to demagnitize the shaft and sur- 
rounding structures when the new 
transposed closely spaced bus is in- 
stalled to eliminate the effects of old 
residual magnetism. Shunting brushes, 
mentioned above, will help prevent 
damaging currents in the bearings. 

A grounded coil on the rotor of a 
machine may cause current to flow 
through a bearing. Periodic insulation 
resistance readings on each machine 
would detect this condition, possibly 
before any damage materializes. 

Ground currents flowing through 
the foundation of the building may 
flow up through the parallel current 
path formed by the bearings and shaft 
of the machine. A low resistance 
foundation or grounding cables would 
help remedy this type of trouble. 

In general, bearing currents may be 
generated by many sources. The best 
procedure to follow is one of elimi- 
nation. Eliminate each possible source 
as the investigation proceeds. First, 
make a complete bearing inspection 
and then check the machine using the 
sparking test. Investigate the possi- 
bility of a-c or d-c bearing currents 
generated by the machines themselves 
and eliminate or remedy this if re- 
quired. External causes should then 
be looked into if necessary. However, 
this type of trouble is very rare. 





Copying and Making Mistakes 


>>> IT IS EASY to make mistakes, 
as every reader doubtless knows, and 
it is likewise easy to copy mistakes. 
In fact this writer believes that it is 
easier to “copy” mistakes than it is to 
make » 

For example, when you are doing 
some figuring concerning new machin- 
ery to be installed in your plant, do 
you check and recheck the important 
figures so that possible errors will not 
creep through? Or, do you rely en- 
tirely on data found in catalogues or 
in sketches and letters received from 
bidders? 

To be sure if you have a consulting 
engineer on the job he becomes re- 
sponsible for the correctness of all fig- 
ures. But if you are serving as your 
own designer and consultant, you are 
responsible, and on important work it 
is well to be exceedingly careful. 

Here is an instance: While working 
on some conveying machinery for a 
client, a consulting engineer who is a 
good friend of mine decided to check 
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over some figures contained in a cata- 
logue in connection with a diagram 
that showed the “unloading process” 
from the belt conveyor he proposed to 
install. The diagram represented the 
conveyor belt operating at a definite 
angle with the horizontal and operat- 
ing at constant speed. 

As every student of physics knows, 
if it were not for gravity, the par- 
ticles conveyed on any conveyor belt 
would move on into space in a straight 
line. Gravity, however, pulls the par- 
ticles downward and as a result after 
leaving the conveyor the particles fol- 
low the path of a parabolic curve. A 
projectile from a gun fired at an ele- 
vated angle behaves in precisely the 
same way. 

The above-mentioned diagram gave 
actual figures, showing what the “‘ver- 
tical fall” of the particles would be 
after leaving the conveyor, and those 
were the figures that this consulting 


engineer carefully checked. He wanted 
his design to be right. He knew that 
he was responsible, and he was con- 
scientious. 

During his checking the consultant 
discovered that one of the vertical fall 
figures was incorrect. He checked 
with another catalogue and, believe it 
or not, he found the same error. In 
fact he found the same error in four 
catalogues and so, naturally, came to 
the conclusion that the manufactur- 
ers had carelessly copied an original 
source, or they had copied each other, 
without doing any checking what- 
ever. 

Usually this matter of checking is 
not particularly difficult, but it takes 
time and effort and as a result we are 
inclined to place too much reliance 
on almost anything we see in print. 
This failing applies to catalogue mak- 
ers as well as to us. It should be borne 
in mind that other people, too, make 
mistakes. Be sure that you are right 


before going ahead. 
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Bleeding. of Breadwrapper Inks 


EVERETT F. CARMAN 


International Printing Ink Div. of Interchemical Corporation 


>>> ONE OF THE COMMON 
faults with inks used in breadwrapper 
printing is bleeding or discoloring the 
waxing bath. This can be very costly 
both in materials, labor and time if 
the bleed or discoloration is serious 
enough. 

The ordinary ink used in printing 
of breadwrappers is composed of a 
pigment which is dispersed in a bodied 
linseed oil to which dryer is added. The 
dryer may contain a metal such as 
cobalt, manganese or lead or combina- 
tions of the three. Generally, these 
metals are affixed to rosin, linseed fatty 
acids or naphthenic acid. These inks 
dry by the oil changing from a liquid 
to a solid by absorption of oxygen or 
chemically by oxidation. After print- 
ing, breadwrappers are generally given 
a coat of wax on the back of the web 
(back waxed), before rewinding into 
a roll. Because the sheets are waxed, 
it is difficult for oxygen to penetrate 
into the center of the printed roll. 
Hence, sometimes these inks may take 
ten to fourteen days before they are 
completely dry. When inks of this 
type are dry, there is no bleed or wash- 
ing of the ink from the surface in the 
wax bath. If the ink is wet or par- 
tially wet, the ink is washed from the 
surface. This is not a fault of the 
pigment which is used. 

However, if pigments are not care- 
fully checked and tested, occasionally 
a pigment may be used which bleeds 
in paraffin wax even though the ve- 
hicle is dry. 

Certain types of pigments do not 

bleed in wax. The i inorganic pigments 
such as chrome yellows, iron blues, and 
chrome greens do not bleed because 
they are completely insoluble in molten 
parafin wax. 

Some classes of organic pigments 
do not bleed in wax. As a general 
tule, most of the lithols which are 
salts of calcium, barium, sodium, or 
strontium do not bleed in wax. (1) 

Other organic pigments such as those 
made with basic dyes and phospho- 
tungstic or phosphomolybdic acids 
either are free from bleed or show a 
slight bleed depending upon the ratio 
of phosphotungstic to phosphomolyb- 
dic acid used. In this work, the tests 
were made by shaking 5 grams of pig- 


ment with 10 cc. of liquid paraffin © 


(176 Fahr.) for 10 minutes, filter- 
ing hot and then noting whether the 
paraffin was discolored (2). Green, 


blue, red, and yellow pigments can 
be made in this manner but not all 
have been used extensively because of 
cost. 

Pigments which bleed quite badly 
are those of the azo class. Notable for 
this failure are para red, toluidine and 
fire red. Hansa yellows and benzi- 
dine yellows may or may not bleed 
depending upon the intermediates used 
in coupling and how the reactions are 
carried out. In the accompanying 
table is a list of pigments used in print- 
ing ink. These have been tested for 
bleed by several different methods for 


wax bleed. 





Bleeding of Pigments in 








Paraffin Wax 
Type Wax Bleed 
Sodium Lithol ............ None 
Barium Lithol ............ None 
Calcium Lithol ........... < e 
Lithol Rubine ........+-+. ight to none 


Chior Nitraniline Red..... Sight to bad 
Para Nitraniline Red...... Bad 
Meta Para Nitraniline Red. Fair to bad 
Sodium Red Lake C....... Slight to none 
Barium Red Lake C....... None 

ent Scarlet .......... None 
Dichlornitraniline Orange. Bad 
Sulphanillic Acid Orange.. None 


Chrome Orange ........++. None 
Molybdate Orange ........ None 
Tartrazine Yellow .......- None 

Hansa Yellow ..........+- Fair to poor 
Benzidine Yellow ......... Slight to none 
Chrome Yellow .........-- None 


Phthalocyanine Green .... None 
Treen aunsss-: Acid 


WOO coscecccoccceoceces Slight to none 
Chrome Green ....+.-++++s. one 
Phosphotungstic Acid 

cubeeseegsoasesoeces None 
Peacock Blue—Fugitive ... None 
Victoria Blue .......:...+- None 
Phthalocyanine Blue ...... None 
Milori (Iron) Blue......... None 
Prussian (iron) Blue...... None 
Paes ne Acid 
Tannic’ Acid Violet........ Trace to none 





In the case of certain organic pig- 
ments, the temperature of the waxing 
bath has some effect on the bleed. As 
the temperature increases, the bleed 
increases. 

From the foregoing statements, one 
must not conclude that any ink will 
bleed in wax. On the contrary, pig- 
ments are very carefully tested to 
make sure they do not bleed in wax 
before they are ever used in a bread- 
wrapper ink. 

As previously stated, whether an 
ink bleeds or discolors the wax bath 
depends on the pigment and the ve- 
hicle used. Bleeding is generally char- 
acteristic of the pigment while wash- 
ing depends upon the vehicle used. 
Drying oils when sufficiently oxidized 
for form dry films, are insoluble in 
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wax baths. By modifying drying oils 
with wax soluble resins, the inks may 
wash off. 

Special Inks 

One type of ink has been made 
which can be dipped in molten wax 
immediately after printing (3). In 
this type of ink, the vehicle is com- 
pletely immiscible in the molten wax 
or at least the resin which is precip- 
itated by the wax from the vehicle 
solvent to form a film to hold the pig- 
ment unto the surface of the paper. 
These inks have found uses in printing 
glassine which is waxed immediately 
after printing and before the web is 
rewound. 

Another type of ink which has be- 
come very useful in printing bread- 
wrappers is that which is set by steam 
(4, 5, 6). This type can also be set 
by absorption of solvent into the paper, 
the resin and pigment remaining on 
the surface as a film which is insolu- 
ble in wax. This type can be either 
back waxed and rewound and then 
waxed when dry or they can be set 
by steam and then waxed. These inks 


- do not require oxygen for drying. The 


natural drying of these inks is quite 
rapid. On breadwrapper stock, these 
inks will dry in a roll in two to four 
hours. No odor is developed during 
the drying process. These inks are 
positive drying in nature. 

Since the solvents are generally 
glycols, the inks cannot be run on 
glue glycerine rollers without diffi- 
culty. Rubber or synthetic rubber 
rollers should be used with these inks. 
The problem of selecting pigments for 
these inks which do not bleed in wax 
is not difficult. A complete gamut of 
colors can be made which are perfectly 
satisfactory for use in breadwrapper 
printing. 

One difficulty which occurs with 
this type of ink is during the sealing 
operation where the bread is wrapped. 
The inks may come off on the sealing 
irons unless these inks are properly 
formulated with the correct vehicles. 
This difficulty can be completely 
avoided. 

Certain types of heat setting inks 
cannot be used for breadwrapper print- 
ing. Those containing petroleum hy- 
drocarbons as a solvent will be dis- 
solved off of the sheet because the films 

(Turn to page 1371) 
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FOAM 


Gn the Pulp and 
Paper Industry 


EARL P. McGINN, Chief Chemist 
Paper Chemicals Division 
National Oil Products Company 


>>> THERE ARE MANY PLACES 
in pulp and paper mills where foam 
collects and becomes a nuisance, or 
where it interferes with production. 
This excess foam is sometimes due to 
faulty equipment or poor handling of 
materials, but often it is due to the 
nature of the furnish or to the use of 

uipment beyond the capacity for 
which it was designed. 

The undesirable results often caused 
by uncontrolled foam are: 


production, lowered quality of ane 


uct, source of dirt accumulation, 
loss of fiber and chemicals. Loss of 
production is probably the most seri- 
ous effect of foam and this effect is 
felt in all parts of the industry. 

Foam may be considered a dispersion 
of gas in a liquid or solid. Those en- 
countered in the paper industry are 
of the first type, that is, gas dispersed 
in liquid. The size of the gas particles 
may vary from less than a micron to 
large bubbles. Foam composed of ex- 
tremely small particles of gas is often 
. referred to as internal foam. Normal 
or external foam includes medium and 
large bubbles of gas. Froth consists 
mostly of extremely large bubbles. 

Although the original source of 
foam may be chemical or mechanical, 
most of the troublesome foam in the 
paper industry is the result of mechan- 
ical introduction of air into a liquid, 
plus conditions in the liquid which 
tend to prevent the gas from being 
liberated. These conditions are: (1) 
a heterogeneous liquid with low sur- 
face tension, low vapor pressure and 
a difference in concentration between 
the bubble films and the main body of 
liquid; (2)a heterogeneous liquid con- 
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taining finely divided solid particles 
which collect at the interface between 
gas and liquid; (3) a liquid of high 
viscosity or high film strength; or 
(4) any combination of the above. 

To disperse or reduce foaming in 
number one above, it is necessary to 
disturb the equilibrium of the system. 
This is usually accomplished by a 
change in the surface tension. Al- 
though one might logically expect to 
destroy the foam by increasing the sur- 
face tension, the problem is seldom 
that simple. A decrease of surface’ ten- 
sion often may produce or accompany 
the dispersion of foam. Often there 
is a lowering of the interfacial tension 
between various components of the 
system or a wider separation of the 
surface tensions of the various com- 
ponents when the foam is dispersed. 
However, in such a complicated sys- 
tem it is often impossible to distin- 
guish between cause and effect. 

Foam produced by finely divided 
solid particles usually responds to treat- 
ment similar to that which is effective 
for type one above; that is, the equi- 
librium of the heterogeneous system 
must be disturbed by changing the sur- 
face tension or the interfacial tension 
of the various components. 

Foam which is persistent because of 
high viscosity or high film strength 
of the liquid is usually very difficult 
to disperse, but fairly easy to prevent. 
In cases where foam killers are effec- 
tive for this type of foam, they prob- 
ably act as lubricants on the films en- 
closing gas bubbles. 

Chemical foam, that is, foam result- 
ing from a chemical reaction within 
a liquid, is not usually troublesome in 





paper mills, but is sometimes encoun- 
tered in pulp cooking and bleaching. 
Foam killers are effective in producing 
a quicker release of the entrained gas 
but even the release of a considerable 
volume of gas may be troublesome. 

Although the dispersion of various 
foams may be theoretically simple, in 
actual practice much experimentation 
may be necessary to find the material 
or combination which will effectively 
control the foam in any given system. 
However, once a good remedy has been 
found, it will usually continue to be 
effective in that system. 


Pulp Mill Foam 


Alkaline pulp production is ham- 
pered by foaming of black liquor dur- 
ing recovery, and foam often inter- 
feres with washing of both unbleached 
and bleached pulp. The most com- 
monly used remedy for this type of 
foam is kerosene, but pine oil and other 
hydrocarbon solvents are also used. 
The efficiency of these materials is 
considerably improved by emulsifica- 
tion and dilution with water. i 
allows a better distribution of the 
defoamer. 

Kerosene and similar hydrocarbons 
are much less efficient for killing foam 
in sulphite and groundwood pulp wash- 
ing than blended products designed for 
this purpose. In certain sulphite waste 
liquor recovery processes, sulphonated 
ras are very effective for eliminating 
oam. 


Paper Machine Foaming 

Foam on the paper machine prob- 
ably causes more trouble and greater 
loss of production and quality than 
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foams encountered in other branches 
of the industry. This foam is usually 
encountered at the screens, machine 
headbox and on the fourdrinier wire 
or in the vats of cylinder machines. 
Excessive foam on the wire will cause 
foam spots or poor formation and is 
often the limiting factor on the ma- 
chine speed. Excessive foam in the 
vats of a cylinder machine may cause; 
poor formation, ply separation, foam 
spots, pin holes, and reduced machine 
speed. There are blended foam killers 
available which very effectively con- 
trol this type of foam. The best of 
these products are much more effi- 
cient than kerosene, pine oil, etc. 

Certain types of reclaimed stock 
containing various other ingredients 
such as casein, glue, or various calcium 
salts, etc., may produce a foam which 
does not respond to foam killers de- 
signed for ordinary paper stock. How- 
ever, there are available other blended 
products which very effectively con- 
trol foam produced by each of these 
different conditions. 


Coating Mill Foaming 


In coating mills, foam often causes 
loss of production and reduction of 
quality in addition to inconvenience. 
This is especially true when glue, 
casein or other proteins are used as 
the adhesive. The most commonly 
used defoamer for casein coatings is 
pine oil, although metallic soap dis- 
persions, fatty alcohols and various 
esters are also in common use. It is 
often desirable to combine an evener 
with a defoamer to obtain greater 
efficiency of each. Most eveners re- 
duce the interfacial tension between 
the various ingredients of the coating 
mix, whereas many defoamers have a 


tendency to increase this interfacial 
tension or at least to increase the sur- 
face tension. By proper blending it 
is thus possible to minimize the ten- 
dency for one ingredient to counter- 
act the other. Some metallic soap 
dispersions reduce foam, improve dis- 
persion and increase gloss and bril- 
liance of the finished coating. 

Blended defoamers are more effec- 
tive for defoaming animal glue than 
any single material, although many 
raw and sulfated fats are used for this 
purpose. 

Starch adhesives usually have less 
tendency to foam than protein ad- 
hesives, but often cause trouble be- 
cause there are fewer materials which 
effectively control this type of foam. 
The efficiency of these foam killers is 
also affected by the type and degree 
of hydrolysis of the starch. 


Materials Used for 
Dispersing Foam 

Materials which may be used for 
defoaming as indicated are shown in 
the accompanying table. This list is 
not intended to be complete, but in- 
cludes those with which the author 
is familiar. The products are not listed 
in order of effectiveness. 

Blended products usually contain 
ingredients which individually have no 
defoaming qualities and yet may be 
essential to the efficiency of the prod- 
uct. The following materials are often 
used in blended defoamers: Pine oil, 


naphtha, kerosene, mineral oils, paraf- 


fin, candelilla wax, fatty alcohols, 
various esters, such as tributyl phos- 
phate, isobutyl stearate, glyceryl mono- 
oleate, sperm oil, etc., soluble soaps 
such as potassium oleate, ammonium 
stearate, etc., insoluble metallic soaps, 





Material, Process or Location for 
foaming 


Effective Defoamers 





Sulphite or groundwood pulp 
coahin g, screening, bleaching, etc. 


Kerosene, pine oil, fatty alcohols 
(Capryl, octyl, etc.). Various esters, 
Nopco KF, Nopco 1333-C 





Alkaline pulp—washing, screening, 
bleaching, etc. Also black liquor 
recovery 


Kerosene pine oil, 
Nopco 1519-B 





Paper stock-—screens, headbox, 
fourdrinier wire or cylinder vats 


Kerosene, pine oil, skim milk, fatty 
alcohols (capryl, octyl, etc.). Various 
esters, various oil emulsions, Nopco 
KF, Nopco 1333-C 





Casein coating or adhesives 


Pine oil, sulphonated castor oil, sul- 
phonated tallow, fatty alcohols, esters 
(Tributyl citrate), Nopco 1600-B, 
> 1600-R, Nopco 1497, Nopco 
139 








Animal glue, coatings or adhesives 


Sulphonated tallow, various fats, Japan 
lwax, eam 1497, Nopco 1907, Nopco 
1333- 





Starch coatings or adhesives 





Pine oil, fatty alcohols, esters (tributyl 
phosphate), Nopco 1333-C, Nopco 
1497, Nopco 1397, Nopco 1907 
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such as aluminum, calcium and zinc 
stearate, free fatty acids, tallow, vege- 
table oils, hydrogenated oils and sul- 
phonated oils. 


Methods of Using Foam Killers 
All foam killers may be divided into 


two classes, water soluble and water 
insoluble. The water soluble products 
are usually emulsions and should more 
properly be called water dispersible, 
rather than water soluble. These 
products may usually be diluted with | 
water to any desired degree, except 
that, excessive dilution with hard 
water may cause flocculation. When 
used for controlling foam on the paper 
machine, these emulsions are usually 
diluted to 1 per cent to § per cent 
solids. These dilute emulsions may be 
added at the screens, headbox, fan 
pump inlet, etc. The amount of foam 
killer required will vary considerably, 
but in most cases will fall within the 
range of 0.5 to 3.0 parts solid mate- 
rial to each million parts of stock sus- 
pension, or from .01 to .2 per cent of 
the dry fiber weight. . 

Water insoluble foam killers are 
usually applied at the same points as 
water soluble materials but must be 
slowly dripped in, since they can’t be 
diluted. About two to seven parts 
of foam killer per million parts of 
fiber suspension are usually required. 


For control of foam in pulp mills, 
the application is quite similar to that 
in paper mills although the products 
required may be somewhat different, 
especially in alkaline pulp mills as com- 
pared to paper mills and sulphite and 
groundwood pulp mills. 


In coating mills, the percentage of 
defoamer required, based on the dry 
weight of the product, is much higher 
than that required for fiber suspen- 
sions. Usually from 0.5 to 1.0 per 
cent of solid product, based on the 
dry weight of the coating mix, is re- 
quired. The coating mix is normally 
made up in batches and the defoamier 
may be added to the mixture at ahy 
time where it will be thoroughly mixed 
in. When defoamers containing in- 
soluble metallic soaps are used, it is 
desirable to add the product to the 
adhesive as it is being made up. This 
avoids danger of possible spotting 

In conclusion, it may be said that 
although some foam problems in the 
paper industry present extreme tech- 
nical difficulties, the majority are read- 
ily solved, either by redesigning equip- 
ment or by the use of antifoam agents. 
There are also a few problems whose 
solution may be unsatisfactory from 
an economic standpoint, but there are 
exceptions. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of foam problems are easily 

(Turn to page 1371) 
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New 
Roll Handling System 
at Waldorf 


N. H. SANDBERG, Vice President 
Waldorf Paper Products Co. 


>>> THE DEVELOPMENT and 
installation of the new paper roll han- 
dling system in the mill of Waldorf 
Paper Products Company, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, was brought about by the 
need of greater storage capacity and 
the necessity of handling larger and 
heavier rolls. Installed in a room that 
is 36 feet wide, the equipment consists 
of a Cleveland Tramrail System and 
a Cleveland Tramrail roll grab. 

The tramrail runway is 250 feet 
long. The distance from floor to bot- 
tom of girders is 53 feet. 

The crane is of the double girder 
type and is driven by two motors, one 
on each end of the bridge, at any speed 
up to 400 fpm. The trolley travels at 
variable speeds up to 300 fpm. 

The cab is attached to and travels 
with the trolley so that the operator 
is always above the grab and can thus 
spot the rolls easily and accurately. 

The hoist is located on the trolley 
in such manner that the load is equally 
distributed on both bridge girders. It 
has a maximum hoisting speed of 75 
fpm and a capacity of 9,000 pounds. 

Variable drum-type controllers are 
provided for all motors. The hoist is 
equipped with dynamic control for 
lowering. Bridge and trolley control- 





ABOVE—Rolls are easily taken from .or de- 

livered to any point in storage room. No 

hands need touch the rolls. All operations of 

motor-driven grab and crane are manipu- 

lated by means of electrical controllers in 
crane cab 


BELOW—This roll was taken from storage 

erea in vertical position, turned to horizontal 

position by motor-driven grab while en 
route, and then placed on skid as shown 
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lers are provided with standard re- 
versing. 

The outstanding feature of the roll 
handling installation is the roll grab. 
This grab is the largest of its type ever 
constructed. It handles rolls from 24 
inches minimum to 60 inches maxi- 
mum diameter in lengths up to 72 
inches and weights up to 5,000 
pounds. 

All motions of the grab are motor- 
ized and controlled from the operator’s 
cab. Three motors are provided. One 
motor spreads and retracts the grab 
arms. Another squeezes the roll grip- 
pers after they have been brought 





Rolls are stacked on end to a maximum 

height of 42 feet. From 40 to 50 classifica- 

tions of paper are stored. Whether a roll is 

on top of a seven-high pile or alone deep 

below on floor, it is easily picked up by use 
of grab 





close to the roll to be handled, and 
thus securely locks the roll in position 
and prevents any possibility of slipping 
away and falling in transit. The third 
motor operates the turnover mecha- 
nism which makes it possible to pick 
up a roll in any position and place it 
in any other position. Thus a roll piled 
vertically can be picked up and placed 
in a horizontal position. In practice, 
when a roll is picked up from a verti- 
cal position and is to be delivered in a 
horizontal position (or vice versa), the 
turnover mechanism is operated while 
the crane is in motion, thus saving 
time that ordinarily would be con- 
sumed for this operation. 

Before the grab was installed, it was 
thoroughly tested in the builder’s plant 
with rolls of various kinds of paper, 
and so developed that it will handle 
soft or hard papers of all thicknesses. 

The tramrail method of roll han- 
dling gets away from storing rolls on 
their sides with or without planks be- 
tween the layers, but rather the rolls 
are piled on end. In the Waldorf in- 
stallation, the rolls are piled as high 
as 42 feet—seven six-foot rolls piled 
end on end. Through a section down 
the middle of the building, about one- 
third the width of the room, the rolls 


are piled only six high to allow clear- 
ance for the crane cab and grab. In 
the remaining area, they are piled to 
a maximum of seven high. 

The tramrail roll-handling equip- 
ment makes possible the storage of 
about 66 per cent more rolls than 
would otherwise have been practical 
because it permits the rolls to be piled 
higher and no more aisle space is 
needed for trucks. The total capacity 
of the room is 1,800 to 2,000 rolls 
(depending on length), or approxi- 
mately 4,500 tons. An inventory is 
kept by the tramrail operator by 


noting additions and withdrawals in 
records kept in his cab. 

On an average, about ten rolls are 
handled per hour, or 150 rolls 
(approximately 750,000 pounds) per 
day. This figure may go up or down 
depending on whether or not the paper 
is going from the machine room to 
storage or storage to converting. 

Because the overhead crane and grab 
do all the work in handling rolls in 
the storage room, the rolls need not 
be touched by hand, danger of injury 
to the workmen is greatly reduced 
and their work tremendously eased. 





Breadwrapper Inks. . . 

(Continued trom page 1367) 
although dry and tack free are still 
soluble in molten wax. 

Summary 

If printing inks are made with care, 
‘they can be used successfully in bread- 
Wrapper printing. If drying oil inks 
are thoroughly dry and the proper pig- 
ments used, they will not bleed in the 
wax bath. Special inks are being used 
in breadwrapper printing wherever 


possible, which do not dry by oxida- 
tion. 
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Foam... 
(Continued from page 1369) 


solved by the proper choice of foam 
killer. 


Literature Consulted 


Emulsions and Foams 
' S. Berkman G. Egloff 
Colloidal Phenomena Ernest A. Hauser 
The Physics and Chemistry of 
Surfaces.. Neil Kensington Adam 
Colloid Chemistry. Arthur W. Thomas 
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MARBLED PAPER was usep 45 EARLY 


AS THE 1660'S FOR LINING DISPATCH CASES. 


ca 





THE ADVENT OF THE 
FOURDRINIER MACHINE IN THE 
UNITED STATES, A SHEET OF FINE WRIT- 

ING PAPER 1000 FEET LONG BY 27 INCHES 

WIDE WAS MADE IN THE GILPIN PAPERT 
MILLS ON A CYLINDER MACHINE, AND SAMPLES 
OF THIS PAPER WERE DEPOSITED WITH THE |} 

AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY IN PHILADELPHIA. 


ai. k a 


80 SECREP was tHe eeimisy 


PROCESS, DEVELOPED IN 1874, OF MAKING 
THE TISSUE-THIN, OPAQUE INDIA PAPER 
FOR THE OXFORD BIGLE, THAT NOT MORE 
THAN A SINGLE STEP IN ITS MANUFACTURE 
WAS DIVULGED TO EMPLOYEES MAKING I(T. //3\ 


or - 


os 
‘ 


“ 
PROPER APPLICATION OF SUITABLY FORMU- 
LATED CELLULOSE ACETATE COATINGS TO 
PAPER DISHES AND PIE PLATES, ACCORD- 
ING TO A RECENTLY PUBLISHED STATEMENT 
MAKES THEM HIGHLY RESISTANT TO GREASE. 
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B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 
HOLYOKE, MASS.. U.S.A. 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF CALENDER ROLLS IN THE WORLD 
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in spite of the elements 


Harper Everlasting Fastenings, at first 
glance, may seem remote from the 
Rock of Gibraltar, but the comparison 
is closer than you might suppose. 
The “Rock” has withstood the elements 
of wind and wave and time for 
centuries. To all intents and purposes 
it is Everlasting. Harper fastenings, 
made exclusively from non-ferrous 
metals or stainless steel, also resist the 
elements, rust and corrosion so 
stubbornly that they are considered 
Everlasting compared with common 
steel—or the products in which 

they are used. 


everlasting fastenings 


Harper Everlasting Fastenings 
may be ordered from a stock 
of over 5000 items including bolts, 
nuts, screws, washers, rivets, 
nails and special fastenings. 
Other special fastenings are made 
to order quickly from large 
stocks of raw material. Write 
for 104 page catalog. 


THE H. M. HARPER COMPANY 
2647 Fletcher Street - Chicago 18, Illinois 


BRANCH OFFICES: New York City « Philadelphia 
hes Angeles + Milwavkee « Cincinnati + Houston 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


HARPER 
Cura 


A SMALL “‘detail’’ gone wrong can cause a world 
of trouble for any user of Fourdrinier wires. From 
the merely selfish standpoint, we at Lindsay pre- 


fer to avoid a 


ton of trouble in the future by 


spending a good many ounces of care in the pres- 
ent. .. Besides, everybody is happier that way. 
THE LINDSAY WIRE WEAVING COMPANY 


Serving the Paper Industry Since 1903 
14001-14299 ASPINWALL AVE., CLEVELAND 10, O. 








PLATES are used in re- 
pairing rips and patch- 
ing conveyor belts. The 
wide space between 
outer bolts gives the 
fastener a long grip on 
the edges of the rip. 
while the center bolt 
prevents the fasteners 
from bulging. 


pve ¢ 


e@ FLEXCO H D BELT 


FASTENERS make a 
strong, tight butt joint 
with long life. Re- 
cessed plates embed 
in belt, compress belt 
ends and prevent ply 
separation. Six sizes in 
steel and alloys. 


Keep your conveyor 
belis going with 


FLEXCO| 


EE E> BELT FASTENERS 
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@ Avoid shutdowns and lengthen the 
life of your conveyor belts and bucket 
elevator belts by using Flexco HD belt 
fasteners and rip plates. Thousands of 
companies have stepped up the perform- 
ance of conveyor lines and cut costs 
by using Flexco methods. 


Bulletin F-100 shows ex- 
actly how to make tight 
butt joints in conveyor 
belts with Flexco HD Belt 
Fasteners. Also illustrates 
step by step the latest 
practice in repairing rips 
and putting in patches. 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING COMPANY 
4606 Lexington St.. Chicago 


FLEXCO 


Ei 3 ® BELT FASTENERS 


Sold by supp 
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Through the years, Columbia has effected numer- 
ous improvements in the manufacture, distribution 
and handling of alkalies. Important new products 
have been introduced— in 1945 alone, for exam- 
ple, these included Butadiene Monoxide, Diglycol 
Chloroformate, Butyl Diglycol Carbonate, 
Butoxyethyl Diglycol Carbonate and Phenyl 
Diglycol Carbonate. 

Although some Columbia developments are now 
widely used throughout the industry, Columbia 
customers were first to benefii—through better 
performance of chemicals in their processes . 
through substantial savings in their operating costs 

. through production of better finished goods. 


through improved tank cars—were first to 
receive 73% Caustic Liquor without danger 
of metallic contamination . . . to be relieved 
of the necessity of steaming cars under all 
but extraordinary conditions . . . first to 
benefit through using Columbia unloading 
and handling procedures . . . first to obtain 
high grade diaphragm electrolytic Caustic, 
purified by a patented Columbia process. 


designed specifically to transport Liquid 
Caustic Soda and Liquid Chlorine—were 
first to bring important advantages to cus- 
tomers with plants located strategically in 
relation to inland waterways. 


were first to obtain Soda Ash in controlled 
particle sizes matching those of the sand— 
providing a more uniform mix and more de- 
pendable results in glass products. 


have found those unique Columbia pigments, 
Calcene T and Silene EF, to be of immeasur- 
able value, particularly in obtaining desirable 
qualities in both synthetic and natural 
rubber stocks. * 


These few examples are indicative of the results 
of a progressive policy . . . a policy which will 
continue to bring Columbia customers the ad- 
vantages of many more “firsts.” 


HEMICALS 


COLUMBIA 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY + COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
GRANT BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 
Chicago * Boston + St. Lovis * Pittsburgh * New York * Cincinnati + Cleveland * Philadelphia * Minneapolis * Charlotte + San Francisco 


COLUMBIA ESSENTIAL INDUSTRIAL ‘CHEMICALS 
Seda Ash * Caustic Soda * Sodium Bicarbonate * Liquid Chlorine + Silene EF (Hydrated Calcium Silicate) * Calcium Chloride * Soda Briquettes 
Modified Sodas *» Caustic Ash * Phosfiake * Calcene T (Precipitated Calcium Carbonate) * Pittchlor 
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BLAW-KNOX ACQUIRES FROM 
J. ©. ROSS ALL PRODUCTION 
AND SALES OF SUPERTHERM 


Arrangements were completed re- 
cently whereby the Blaw-Knox Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, takes over from the 
J. O. Ross Engineering Corporation, 
of New York, all engineering, sales, 
fabricating and installation of the Ross 
Supertherm Hot Water Heating Sys- 
tems in North and South America. 

The Supertherm System, which util- 
izes superheated water for industrial 
heating, was originally promoted in 
Europe by a company associated with 
the J. O. Ross Engineering Corpora- 
tion, and it has proved successful. In 
1935, shortly before the war in Eu- 
rope, the J. O. Ross Engineering Cor- 
poration introduced the system in 
America and it has been installed in 
a number of large industrial plants. 


Sd 


SANDY HILL PLANS TO 
INCREASE PRODUCTION 


A large increase in foundry produc- 
tion is planned by the Sandy Hill Iron 
and Brass Works, of Hudson Falls, 
New York. Cleon R. King of Wil- 
mington, Delaware, is superintendent 
of the foundry. Mr. King formerly 
was associated with the United States 
Cast Iron Pipe Company (Youngs- 
town, Ohio) in foundry work for 
thirty-nine years, and more recently 
was with the Lobdell Company, of 
Wilmington. 

It is stated that a reorganization and 
expansion of the Sandy Hill foundry 
has become necessary to handle a large 
production increase at the plant. 


a 


CLARK AND VICARIO OFFER 
NEW SERVICE TO PAPER 
INDUSTRY ON NASH PUMPS 


The firm of Clark & Vicario Com- 
pany, recently organized, has taken 
over the sales and service of the prod- 
ucts of Nash Engineering Company, 
formerly handled by the Nash Pulp & 
Paper Division. 

Carleton L. Clark and Carlo Vi- 
cario comprise the firm, which wi'l 
yperate as a partnership. James A. 
Smith, the other member of the Nash 
Pulp & Paper Division, as well as the 
present clerical staff, will be associ- 
ated with them. 

These three men are all thoroughly 
familiar with the application and the 
service of Nash equipment. Carl 
Vicario has been associated with Nash 
for 19 years, and Carl Clark for 15 
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years, during nearly all of which time 
both have been intimately connected 
with the paper industry. 

There will be no break in the con- 
tinuity of Nash services to the paper 
industry under the new arrangement. 
The same men will continue to handle 
Nash pumps for the same applications, 
in the same territory as formerly. 
Their offices will remain in the Gray- 
bar Building, New York 17, New 


York. 
ca 


>>» TWO RECENT announcements 
by the Allegheny Ludlum Steel Cor- 
poration, Pittsburgh, are the acquisi- 
tion, early in 1946, of the Arnold 
Engineering Company, which will ex- 
pand its line of magnet steels to in- 
clude all types of “hard” and “soft” 
magnets, magnetic and non-magnetic 
alloy steels, and the creation of a new 
sales development department, headed 
by W. B. Pierce,.to assist manufactur- 
ers in the solution of problems involv- 
ing applications of stainless steel and 
related alloys. 
i 


G-E TO BUILD NEW LAB. 


Plans for a new research laboratory 
to be located on a 200-acre river-bluff 
site beyond the limits of the city of 
Schenectady, have been completed by 
General Electric Company. The cost 
has been estimated at $8,000,000. 





Forty-five years ago the first in- 
dustrial research laboratory in the 
United States was created at Schen- 
ectady. Previously, fundamental re- 
search had been an assignment for 
the colleges. In 1914, a large labora- 
tory was built for the Schenectady 
scientists, and in 1922 another’ large 
building erected. The new building 
will have 200,000 square feet of lab- 
oratory working space, in addition to 
an auditorium, library conference and 
other rooms. A staff of 800 will devote 
its efforts to a very much expanded 
program for the postwar years. 


& 


>>» AN EXPERIENCED PUMP 
man, Gil Moore, has been appointed by 
the Warren Steam Pump Company, 
Inc., Warren, Massachusetts, to repre- 
sent its industrial line of pumps in 
Southern California, Arizona, and 
Clark County in Nevada. Mr. Moore 
will have headquarters at 4031 Good- 
win Avenue, Los Angeles. 


o 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS 
ACQUIRES CONTROL OF THE 
M. B. SUYDAM COMPANY 


Plans have been completed by the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company to 
acquire all the voting stock of the M. 
B. Suydam Company (paint and var- 
nish manufacturers). 

This will widen greatly the distribu- 
tion of the Suydam products and 
broaden the markets of Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company, since the prin- 
cipal products of the Suydam Com- 
pany are paints devoted to metal 





L to R—Carlo Vicario, James A. Smith, and Carleton Clark, of the new firm, Clark and Vicario. 
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Matching the superior qualities of 
OIC Bronze and Iron Valves that 
have been outstanding for more than 
62 years, OIC Cast Steel Valves are 
in pace with today’s emergency 
demands . . . filling a definite need 
wherever steel valves are required. 


In the complete line of OIC Steel. . . 
Bronze and Iron Valves, you will 
find the right valve for every ap- 
plication, with correct trim to in- 
sure the best performance... backed 
by more than 62 years of experience 
in quality valve manufacture. 
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In OIC Iron Valves you get extra- 
rugged construction . . . greater over- 
all weight . . . simplicity of construc- 
tion . . . greater ease and maximum 
efficiency of operation . . . guides cast 
integrally, insuring positive wedge 


BRONZE 


OIC time-tested Bronze Valves long 
have been outstanding in the field. . . 
providing longer uninterrupted service 
. . » lower maintenance and replace- 
ment costs . .. greater corrosion 


resistance. In OIC’s you get all Since 1883 . 
the benefits it is possible for valves to alignment . 
render. 


WRITE TODAY for copy of the new OIC 
Steel Valve Catalog. There is no obligation. 
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finishing and wire-coating, a market 
in which Pittsburgh Plate Glass has 
not been active. 

The acquired company will operate 
as the M. B. Suydam Division of the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company and 
R. S. Suydam, president of the M. B. 
Suydam Company, and his asso- 
ciates will continue in their present 
capacities. 

4 


>>» CONTRUCTION OF a new 
laboratory will be commenced soon by 
the Solvay Process Company (subsid- 
iary of Allied Chemical & Dye Corpo- 
ration) on its present site at Syracuse, 
New York. The new building will 
house the research organization of the 
alkali division, and is part of the com- 
pany’s postwar expansion program. 


e 


>>> THE AREA OF the Washing- 
ton sales office of The Dow Chemical 
Company has extended as of January 
1, to include Virginia, North and 
South Carolina, Georgia and Florida, 
and the staff is being augmented to 
handle the additional activity. This 
territory was formerly covered by the 
New York office. 


A 


REYNOLDS RESEARCH CORP. 
ACQUIRES ALL INTEREST IN 
GOVT. ORDNANCE PLANT 


The Reynolds Research Corporation, 
Louisville, Kentucky (subsidiary of 
Reynolds Metals Co.), recently ac- 
quired all interests in the plant it 
operated for Government ordnance 
during the war. 

One of the largest tracts in mid- 
town Louisville, the property has a 
total area of five acres, and according 
to V. W. Moody, Sr., vice president, 
the machinery is adaptable to making 
spiral wound paper products of all 
sorts, ranging from small paper cans, 
cores and mailing tubes, to large water- 
proof drums with metal ends. 


& 


>>> THE DETROIT (MICH.) 
sales office of the Chicago Bridge & 
Iron Company will be reopened in the 
Lafayette Building, on January 1, 
1946. Edward D. Barrett, formerly 
of the Chicago office, will be in charge. 


+ 


FAXFILM CO. ORGANIZED— 
REX McDILL CONTINUES IN 
AN ADVISORY CAPACITY 


The rapid growth of the Faxfilm 
business, established by Rex D. Mc- 
Dill, inventor of the technique, has 
made it necessary to form The Faxfilm 
Company, 1220 West 6th Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Management of the new concern 
will be in the hands of Thomas A. 
Card, who brings to the company a 
long experience in sales management, 
and Richard W. Cook, who has been 
with the business since its beginning 
and will assume financial and produc- 
tion control. Mr. McDill will continue 
his association in an advisory capacity. 


. 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 
CO. OPENS TECHNICAL 
SECTION IN CINCINNATI 

A new section, the Cincinnati Tech- 
nical Section of its Development and 
Research Division, has been opened by 
the International Nickel Company at 
1715 Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, 
Ohio. 

Richard B. Kropf, metallurgist, will 
be in charge and will furnish technical 
assistance to industry in southwestern 
Ohio, the southern half of Indiana, and 
Kentucky. Mr. Kropf was formerly 
district manager of the Copperweld 
Steel Company at Hartford Con- 
mecticut. Pi 


GOODRICH WILL ERECT PLANT 
FOR PROCESSING PLASTICS 


The building of a modern plant for 
processing plastics will be started 
shortly by the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany near Marietta, Ohio, at an ap- 
proximate cost of $4,000,000. The 
plant will be located on 66 acres of 





land on the west bank of the Muskin- 
gum River, and will consist of a main 
building having a floor area of 112,000 
square feet, with auxiliary and service 
buildings adding 48,000 additional 
square feet. 

About 250 men and women will be 
employed and the company’s invest- 
ment will represent at least $16,000 
for each job created by the new manu- 
facturing operation. Only a small 
staff of supervisory, technical and sci- 
entific men will be transferred to 
Marietta, all other personnel to be em- 
ployed in the Southern Ohio com- 


munity 
° 


DICALITE COMPANY OPENS 
DISTRICT OFFICE IN DETROIT 


A new district office has been opened 
by The Dicalite Company in the 
Maccabees Building, 5057 Woodward 
Avenue, Detroit (Michigan), and I. J. 
Snider has been named manager of the 
Detroit district. Mr. Snider has had 
many years of sales and engineering 
experience in the chemical and related 
industries. 

Gordon G. Halvorsen has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Cleveland 
district to succeed H. L. Dunham, 
who was appointed Eastern division 
manager early in 1945; and Chester 
C. Minier has been named manager of 
the San Francisco district, the office 
of which has been moved to 112 Pine 
Street. 





SAE iF 


>>> NOT A DAY LOST because of 
an accident is the record of three em- 
ployees of the Kimberly-Clark Corpo- 
ration, Kimberly, Wisconsin, who re- 
tired from active service at the end 
wf the past year. These men, Joe Men- 
men, Eddie Albers, and A. W. Fulcer 
represented a combined service record 
of 106 years. 





e 


SAFETY SCORES 
>>> THE PAPER INDUSTRY 
Safety Contest for 1945-1946 shows 
fourteen companies dropped from the 
perfect record list for the fourth 
month (October), leaving the twenty- 
one mills listed below with a clear 
record. 
Division |— Pulp and Paper Mills 

‘Group A 
‘Kimberly-Clark Corp., Niagara, Wis. 
Group B 
‘The Flintkote Co., Meridian, Miss. 
Group C 
‘Certain-teed Products Corp., Richmond, 

Calif. 


The Mead Corp., Harriman, Tenn.* 
Price Bros. & Co., Ltd., Jonquiere Mill, 
Quebec, Can. 


Group D 
Container Corp. of America, Wilmington, 
Del 


E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Ince. 
(Russell Plant) 
Marathon Corp., Ashland, Wis. 
The Mead Corp., Nashville, Tenn.* 
Strathmore Paper Co. (Woronoco Mill 
No. 1), West Springfield, Mass. 
Strathmore Paper Co. (Woronoco Mill 
No. 2), West Springfield, Mass. 
United States Gypsum Co., Lisbon Falls, 
Maine 
Division I] — 
Paper & Board Remanufacturing 
Group A 
The Flintkote Co., E. Rutherford, N. J. 


Group B 

Bay West Paper Co., Green Bay, Wis. 

Bird & Son, Inc. (Roofing Plant), Shreve 
port, La. 

The Flintkote Co. (Hollywood Paper Box 
Div.), Los Angeles, Calif. 

Fort Wayne Corrugated Paper Co. 
Chicago 

Freeman Paper Co., Green Bay, Wis.* 

Kimberly-Clark Corp. (Atlas Mill), Ap 
pleton, Wis. 

Old Colony Envelope Co., Westfield, Mass. 

(*) October report missing 
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Pulp mill waste is one of the basic raw 
materials of The Salvo Chemical Corpora- 
tion’s Rothschild (Wisconsin) plant. 

This waste, recovered as a greyish brown 
sludge from lignin-rich sulfite liquors ob- 
tained in pulping coniferous wood, yields 
vanillin, a chemically pure, colorless oil 
exactly like that from vanilla beans. 

Because of vanillin’s pure food uses and 
its sensitive organic nature, the Salvo 
Chemical engineering staff specified solid 
nickel stills to insure absolute protection 
of the product during purification. 

Harmful metallic pick-up and discolora- 
tion is prevented by nickel’s high corrosion 
resistance. That’s one reason why nickel is 
so widely used for handling such products 
as caustic soda and caustic potash, phenol, 
ethyl cellulose, phosphorous oxychloride 
and many other reagents, solvents and in- 
termediates. 

This quality of product protection is 
combined with other properties... proper- 
ties which insure long equipment life and 
minimum maintenance expense. 

Where heat transfer is involved, the 
qualities of nickel are superior to those of 
other materials having comparable corro- 
sion resistance and strength. 

Nickel has high mechanical strength and 
toughness. It can be readily fabricated... 
and forged, machined, welded, brazed or 
soldered by commonly employed methods. 

Write for Bulletin T-13, Nickel and 
Nickel-Base Alloys, Their Use in the De- 
sign of Corrosion Resistant Machinery and 
Equipment, and for Bulletin T-15, Engi- 
neering Properties of Nickel. Here you'll 
find detailed information concerning fur- 
ther advantages which you may secure for 
your equipment. A request on your business 
letterhead will bring this helpful material 
to you. The International Nickel Company, 
Inc., 67 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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PURE NICKEL STILLS wsed in recovery of crude vanillin and subsequent purification 
distillations. Fabricated from 5/32” nickel sheet, these stills were installed in 1938. Their 
present excellent condition indicates many more years of service ahead. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 





WILLIAM G. MacNAUGHTON 
AWARDED 1945 TAPP! MEDAL 
The 1945 gold medal of the Tech- 

nical Association of the Pulp and 

Paper Industry has been awarded to 

William G. MacNaughton, engineer 

for the News Print Service Bureau, 

New York, N. Y. 

This award is given to an individ- 
ual who has made outstanding con- 
tributions to the technical advance- 
ment of the pulp and paper industry. 
The medal will be presented to Mr. 
MacNaughton at the annual meeting 
of TAPPI at the Commodore Hotel, 
New York City, on February 28. 

+ 


COLLEGE ALUMNI WILL HOLD 
LUNCHEON DURING PAPER WEEK 

Members of the New York State 
College of Forestry Alumni have been 
advised that plans have been made to 
hold the annual luncheon of the Alum- 
ni on Tuesday noon, February 26, in 
the South Room of the Commodore 
Hotel, New York City. 

These luncheons are held during the 
annual Paper Week of the various pa- 
per industry associations. Any member 
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of the Alumni who does not receive a 
formal notice should notify T. M. 
Cook, 7 Hanover Square, New York 5, 
N. Y., of his intention to attend the 


luncheon. 
a 


MAJOR CLARK ADDRESSES 
REGULAR MEETING OF THE 
CHICAGO PRO PAPER GROUP 


With the best attendance of the 
current season, the Chicago Pro- 
fessional Paper Group met November 
19 with Major James d’A Clark as 
guest speaker. Major Clark spoke in- 
formally on the subject of the Sub- 
sistence Laboratory of the U. S. 
Quartermaster Depot. 

The speaker’s direct approach to 
the subject clearly demonstrated the 
reasons for the excellent results 
achieved in the packaging of all sub- 
sistence items handled by the Chi- 
cago Area Quartermaster Depot. He 
touched upon the accepted tests for 
each paper characteristic, their rela- 
tive importance, and _ interlocking 
relationship; he gave his opinion re- 
garding the merits of various instru- 
ments whose methods differ but result 
in tests of a like quality. 

There was a brisk response to Major 
Clark’s invitation that he be interrupt- 
ed with questions, which resulted in 
a most comprehensive discussion when 
he touched on the subject of moisture 
barrier materials, their respective qual- 
ities, uses, testing methods, and im- 
portance in the packaging of export 
shipments. 


«€ 


>>> AT A MEETING held recently 
in Toronto (Ont.), the executive coun- 
cil of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association elected C. N. Moisan, vice 
chairman of the membership commit- 
tee. Mr. Moisan is president of the 
Standard Paper Box Company, Ltd., 
of Montreal. 
* 


>>> AT THE ANNUAL meeting 
of The Association of American Wood 
Pulp Importers held in New York 
City on December 13, 1945, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for 1946: 
Rolf G. Westad, president; J. Lind- 
roth, vice president; V. Ramsay, treas- 
urer; G. F, Baine, secretary, and A. J. 
Pagel, director. 


- 


>>» NEWLY ELECTED OFFICERS 
of the American Standards Associa- 
tion, New York City, are: Henry B. 
Bryans (Philadelphia Electric Co.), 





president; Frederick R. Lack (Western 
Electric Co., Inc.), vice president; E. 
C. Crittenden (National Bureau of 
Standards), chairman of the Stand- 
ards Council; and L. F. Adams (Gen- 
eral Electric Company), vice chairman 
of the Standards Council. 


5 


U. S. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
RESUMES ANNUAL MEETINGS 


The Thirty-Second Annual Meeting 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States will be held in Atlantic 
City for three days next April 30- 
May 2, General Manager Ralph Brad- 
ford announced recently. 

This will be the first annual meeting 
since the spring of 1943, when the 
Chamber’s members assembled in New 
York City. Since that time, determi- 
nation of the organization’s policies, 
and election of members of the Board 
of Directors, have been conducted by 


mail. 
& 


>>> A FIRE on December 18 al- 

most completely destroyed the Eagle 

Paper Box Company’s main plant at 

Tacoma, Washington, with an esti- 

mated damage of $50,000 or more. 
* 


>>> THE FOURTH ANNUAL 
Conference of the Canadian Section 
of the Society of the Plastics Industry 
will be held at the General Brock 
Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada, 
on February 6 and 7. 


om 
>>> THE ENTIRE SLATE of of- 


ficers was re-elected at the annual con- 
vention of the National Paperboard 
Association held in New York City 
November 15-16, 1945. It is expected 
that paperboard production for the 
coming year will be about the same as 
1945, with a peak level of about eight 


million tons. 
= 


AMER. MANAGEMENT ASS‘N 
SETS DATES FOR EXPOSITION 


Announcement is made by the 
American Management Association of 
the Packaging Exposition to be held 
April 2 to 5, inclusive, 1946, in the 
Public Auditorium, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. Some leading manufac- 
turers of equipment, machinery, sup- 
plies and services essential to the field 
of packaging, packing and shipping, 
will participate. 

Concurrently with the exposition, 
the American Management Association 
will hold a conference on packaging, 
packing and shipping, with outstand- 
ing authorities in the field addressing 
the technical sessions. An attendance 
of between 6,000 and 7,00 executives 
of package-using industries in the 
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United States, Canada and Latin 
America is anticipated. 

Assurances have been received from 
hotels in Atlantic city that they will 
be able to accommodate adequately all 
anticipated visitors and to facilitate 
hotel arrangements for the personnel 
of exhibiting companies, as well as vis- 
itors to the exposition, the association 
is planning to establish a special hous- 
ing bureau. The address is 16 Cen- 
tral Pier, Atlantic City. 


e 


DISCUSSION LED BY PULP 
BLEACHING EXPERTS IS 
FEATURED BY TAPP! GROUP 


At the December meeting of the 
Niagara Falls group of the Empire 
State section of TAPPI, an outstand- 
ing panel of pulp bleaching experts 
answered questions from the floor in 
a most entertaining and instructive 
manner. Upwards of 140 members 
and friends from both Canada and 
the United States, including a high 
interest level in this subject. 

The discussion was led by Vernon 
Woodside, of the Mathieson Alkali 
Works, Inc., who acted as moderator. 
Those serving on the panel, in addition 
to Mr. Woodside, were: Dr. J. S. 
Reichert, of duPont; Dr. J. D. Rue, 
of Hooker Electrochemical Company; 
Dr. H. O. Kauffman, of Buffalo Elec- 
trochemical Company; Dr. John 
Campbell, of Moore Business Forms; 
Ferri Casciani, of the Niagara Alkali 
Company; Russell Shearer, of Alliance 
Paper Mills, and L. E. Russell, of the 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


Sf 
COMING EVENTS 


Feb. 6-7—Four annual conference of 
the Canadian Section of The Society of 
the Plastics Industry. General Brock Ho- 
tel, Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada. 

Feb. 24-27—Annual meeting of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association and 
paper groups, at the Waldorf-Astoria Ho- 
tel, New York City. 

Feb. 24-27—Annual meeting of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry, at the Commodore Hotel, 
New York City. 

Feb. 26-March 2—Twentieth Exposi- 
tion of Chemical Industries, Grand Central 
Palace, New York City. 

_ April 2-5—Packaging Exposition, Pub- 
lic Auditorium, Atlantic City, New Jer- 
sey. 

April 27—“Products of Tomorrow” 
Exposition, The Coliseum, Chicago. (Con- 
tinuous for 24 days). 

June 17-20—Annual convention of The 
American Pulp and Paper Mill Superin- 
tendents Association, Inc., Poland Spring, 
Maine. ‘ 

July 8—Southern Paper and Pulp As- 
sociation, Asheville, North Carolina. 

Sept. 10-14—National Chemical Expo- 
sition, The Coliseum, Chicago. 
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Roots-CONNERSVILLE BLOWER Corp. 


512 Monroe Ave., Connersville, Indiana 











* Even the most modern waterworks can’t guarantee freedom from 
stream pollution. Complete modern sanitation demands adequate 
sewage disposal plants to maintain safe natural sources. 

In both waterworks and sewage disposal plants, air has important 
work to do. In water treatment, air helps reduce odor and improve 
taste. In sewage treatment, air is used for agitation, mixing chemi- 
cals, removing grease and providing oxygen for purification. 

Roots-Connersville blowers supply this necessary air for many 
municipal plants. Engineers select them because of their long-proved 
low operating costs. Their sound engineering and sturdy construc- 
tion account for the profitable use of R-C blowers or gas pumps in 
such widely varying work as: 


Steel convertors Oil refining Bottle and tube filling 
Paper making Yarn drying Heat treating and annealing 
Mixing gases Coal treating Feather picking machines 
The dual-ability of Roots-Conners- 


ville to engineer and build blowers 
to meet your specific requirements 
is at your service. Whenever you 
need to move air, gas or liquids 
under moderate pressures, consult 
us without obligation. 





One of the Dresser Industries 


The same engineering skill is built into 
the llest blower 


Roots-C vill 
as is built into this large motor-driven 
unit in o modern sewage disposal plant. 
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NAMES ute NEWS 





L. L. CALLOWAY, 4JR., IS 
EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 


OF BRYANT PAPER COMPANY 


The addition of L. L. Calloway, Jr., 
to the Bryant Paper Company execu- 
tive staff as vice president, has been 
announced by Allan B. Milham, 
president of the Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
concern (which is a subsidiary of 
Time Inc.). Mr. Calloway came to 
Bryant from the Forest Products Di- 
vision of the War Production Board. 
He had first served in the division as 
acting administrator of order L-244. 

Before joining the WPB, Calloway 
had served as a lieutenant in the Navy. 
Before volunteering for naval service 
in the reserve, he had been associated 
with Time Inc., in an executive ca- 
pacity in New York City. He is a 
graduate of Dartmouth College and 
of the school of business administra- 
tion of Harvard University. 


+. 


WM. SHOEMAKER JOINS STAFF 
OF DOWNINGTOWN MFG. CO 


An addition to its staff was an- 
nounced recently by Downingtown 
Manufacturing Company (Downing- 
town, Pa.), when Wm. M. Shoemaker 
joined that organization as staff engi- 
neer. 

Although Mr. Shoemaker came to 
Downingtown direct from Douglas T. 
Sterling Company, Stamford, Con- 





Wm. M. Shoemaker 
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necticut, with which company he had 
been associated since 1943, he was for 
a number of years connected with 
National Vulcanized Fibre Company, 
Yorklyn, Delaware. While with that 
company he gained a wide experience 
in paper mill practices. He served as 
superintendent of the company’s con- 
tinuous fiber department, as well as 
the No. 2 paper mill, and the Marshall 
Brothers subsidiary paper mill. 

In 1937, Mr. Shoemaker went 
abroad to visit paper mills and fiber 
plants in England and Scotland, and 
contacted customers for fiber suppliers 
of wood pulp in Scandinavian coun- 
tries, in Germany, and in France. He 
is a member of TAPPI, the Superin- 
tendents Association, and the ASME. 


GEO. B. GIBSON LEAVES 
UNION BAG—NOW DIRECTOR 
KRAFT BOARD INSTITUTE 


On January 1, George B. Gibson 
resigned from Union Bag & Paper 
Corporation in order to accept the new 
position of managing director of the 
Fourdrinier Kraft Board Institute, Inc. 

Mr. Gibson has had over twenty 
years in sales, operation and adminis- 
tration in the kraft division of the 
industry and his background and ex- 
perience well qualify him to direct and 
carry out the purposes and functions 
of the Institute. 

The Fourdrinier Kraft Board Insti- 
tute is a corporation with a member- 
ship consisting of containerboard man- 
ufacturers whose production is pre- 
dominantly fourdrinier kraft board. 


George B. Gibson 
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Mr. Gibson will be located in the 
new offices of the Institute at 475 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


* 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIV. 
APPOINTS JOS. NEUBAUER 
AS TECHNICAL ADVISER 


The appointment of Joseph A. Neu- 
bauer as technical adviser to the 
Columbia Chemical Division of Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company was 
recently announced. He will be lo- 
cated in the Pittsburgh general office. 

Mr. Neubauer recently returned 
from a three months mission to Ger- 
many as representative of the gov- 
ernment’s technical and _ industrial 
intelligence committee, a function of 
the foreign economic administration. 
Prior to this, he was superintendent 
of the huge chlorine producing works 
at Natrium (W. Va.), owned by the 
Defense Plant Corporation and oper- 
ated by the Columbia Chemical Divi- 
sion. He is succeeded as superintendent 
by Earl Wolf. 

* 


J. CLIFF MARVIN MADE A 
PARTNER OF BULKLEY, DUNTON 


J. Cliff Marvin has been made a 
partner of Bulkley, Dunton & Com- 
pany, it was announced by J. O. Bulk- 
ley, senior partner of the company. 
Mr. Marvin joined Bulkley, Dunton in 
1942, as head of the Merchandising 
Division. During his comparatively 
short association with the company 
he has distinguished himself as an 
executive of rare ability and good 
business acumen. Since he has been 
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with Bulkley, Dunton, Mr. Marvin 
has been particularly active in paper- 
making and graphic arts, and has been 
instrumental in expanding the com- 
pany’s operations in those fields. 

Mr. Marvin started his career in the 
paper merchandising business in Min- 
neapolis where he was vice president of 
the Newhouse Paper Company. Dur- 
ing this time he served as president of 
the Northwestern Trade Association. 
In 1937, he was appointed as sales 
executive for the Birmingham and 
and Prosser Company in Chicago. His 
accomplishments in the expansion pro- 
gram of this company earned Mr. Mar- 
vin the reputation of an outstanding 
organizer. In 1942, he was invited to 
join Bulkley, Dunton & Company as 
head of the Merchandising Division. 


* 


ARMY PROMOTES CLARK— 
HE WILL REMAIN IN RESERVE 
CORPS.—IS NOW A LT. COL. 
Dr. James d’A. Clark, who has been 
closely associated with milizary pack- 
aging and packing of Army subsis- 
tence during the war at the Quarter- 
master Subsistance Research and De- 





Dr. James d'A. Clark 


velopment - Laboratory, Chicago, has 
been promoted from Major to Lt. Col- 
onel, Q.M.C. After his terminal leave, 
he will be appointed to the same grade 
in the Reserve Corps. 

Colonel Clark has now resumed his 
previous work on research and devel- 
opment problems connected with 
fibers, pulps, papers and boards, and 
recently arrangements have been made 
with two or three prominent and non- 
competitive manufacturers to work 
intermittently with their research 
staffs on such problems. In addition, 
he has been requested to keep in touch 
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with the Quartermaster Corps’ future 
program on packaging and packing. 

While this venture is somewhat un- 
usual, it is expected that with Colonel 
Clarks’ long experience and deep in- 
terest in many technical developments 
in the field of pulp and paper, such 
contacts should prove both stimulat- 
ng and fruitful. 

His permanent location has not yet 
been decided; until such time as it is, 
he expects to remain at 539 Monroe 
Avenue, River Forest, Illinois. 

(An article by Dr. Clark appears in 
this issue.) 

= 
>>D After thirty-two months in the 
Navy, Lt. Commander Emil Schnitz- 
spabn has returned to the John Wal- 
dron Corporation, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, as sales engineer. Com- 
mander Schnitzspahn is well known 





Emil Schnitzpahn 


throughout the processing industries 
and for twen:y years prior to entering 
the service, was on the company’s de- 
signing and sales staff. 


a 


SIDNEY D. KIRKPATRICK 
CHOSEN AS THE CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRY MEDALIST FOR ‘45 
The Chemical Industry Medalist for 
1945, is Sidney D. Kirkpatrick, editor 
of Chemical and Metallurgical Engi- 
neering. Mr. Kirkpatrick received his 
B.S. degree in chemical engineering 
from the University of Illinois in 
1916, and he has been intimately con- 
cerned with the development of chem- 
ical engineering as a profession, and 
with its contribution to the American 
chemical industry. He is a director 
of McGraw-Hill Book Company and 
consulting editor of its chemical engi- 
neering series of text and reference 


books. 





During the war, Mr. Kirkpatrick 
helped organize the Office of Produc- 
tion Research and Development in the 
WPB, and he served on advisory com- 
mittees for the Chemical Warfare 
Service and the Quartermaster Corps 
of the U. S. Army. He also was a 
member of the Technical Industrial 
Intelligence Committee in England, 
France and Germany, with the assim- 
ilated rank of brigadier-general. 

* 


>> Until recently a Lieutenant Col- 
onel in the Army, Sydney K. Bradley 
has returned to the Union Bag & 





Sydney K. Bradley 


Paper Corporation, New York City, 
as director of chain store sales. Mr. 
Bradley was with Union Bag for five 
years prior to entering active duty 
with the Army. 

¢ 


A. R. McCLEARY RESIGNS 
FROM STEIN-HALL, LTD. 


Stein, Hall & Company, Inc., New 
York, announce the resignation, effec- 
tive January 1, of A. R. McCleary as 
managing director of its Canadian af- 
filiate, Stein-Hall, Ltd., Toronto, On- 
tario, and the appointment of David 
McGill as general manager, and E. F. 
Clark, assistant manager. 

Mr. McGill was an assistant chemist 
for West Indies Chemical Works, Ltd., 
in England and British West Indies be- 
fore he became chief chemist and su- 
perintendent for Wabasso Cotton Com- 
pany, Ltd., Three Rivers, Quebec; and 
in 1930 he became secretary and direc- 
tor of Industrial Process Development, 
Ltd., and Dye & Chemical Company 
of Canada, Ltd., Kingston, Ontario. 

During the war, he engaged in re- 
search work developing clothing and 
equipment for the Canadian Army; 
and in 1945, with rank of Major, be- 
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SERVICE RECOMMENDATIONS: Crane Standard Iron Body Wedge Gate Valves 
are suited for many process and power services in pulp and paper mills, at all 
working pressures up to 125 pounds steam. Brass-trimmed valves are recom- 
mended for steam, water or oil lines: all-iron valves for oil, gas or fluids that 
corrode brass but not iron. Made in O.S. & Y. and in Non-Rising Stem patterns. 
See page 101 of your Crane Catalog. 


WORKING PRESSURES 


























Screwed or Flanged End Valves Hub End Valves 
Size of Valve Saturated | Cold Water, Oil Cold Water or Gas 
x Steam or Gas, Non-Shock Non-Shock __ 
2 to 12 in. 125 pounds | 200 pounds 200 pounds 
14 and 16 in. 125 pounds 150 pounds 150 pounds 
18 to 24 in. * 150 pounds 150 pounds 





*For steam lines larger than 16-in., Crane 150-Pound Cast Steel Gate Valves are recommended. 
(For sizes under 2-in., use Crane Clamp Gate Valves.) 


@ Piping systems operate under vary- 
ing conditions. What conditions 
should dictate your choice of piping 
materials, you can best determine. 
Then Crane helps you meet those spe- 
cific requirements with the world’s’ 
largest line of valves, fittings, pipe and 
piping accessories for all applications. 
By demonstrating the merits of all 
types of materials, Crane, with 90 
years’ experience, enables you to 
choose correctly for every need. 

Ordering from the Crane line sim- 
plifies all piping jobs. Your Crane 
Branch or Wholesaler supplies all 
materials. You’re sure to get a better 
installation and better performance 
with all parts of uniform quality, 
backed by single responsibility. This 
complete Crane service is made-to-order 
for your peacetime program. 


Pipe Connections 
at Pumps 






CRANE CO., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. - Branches and W bolesalegs Serving All Industrial Areas 


CRANE 
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came chief test officer of the Field 
Test Section and textile adviser for the 
Directorate of Inter-Service Research 
and Development. 

| e 
>>P Promotions given at the River- 
bend, Quebec, mili of Price Bros & 
Company, are: Horace Sears, who is 
now assistant sulphite superintendent, 
and H. W. H. Jones, who succeeds Mr. 
Sears as chief chemist. 

* 


>>> With the Paterson Parchment 
Paper Company, Bristol, Pennsylvania, 
since 1921, Joseph X. Gubbins has been 
promoted zo the post of midwestern 
sales manager with headquarters in the 
Chicago office, 111 West Washington 
Street. 

+4 
>>DP The veteran’s personnel coun- 
sellor for the Powell River Company 
(Powell River, B. C.), D. K. Macken, 
is retiring. He will be succeeded by 
Lt. Jack Gebbie, who has been spe- 
cially trained for this appointment. 
Lt. Gebbie served through the Italian 
campaign and had been overseas since 
1941. 

* 
>D>P With a perfect record of serv- 
ice, without sick days or accidents 
since he started working for Kim- 
berly-Clark Corporation, Kimberly, 
Wisconsin, in October, 1893, Chris 
Vander Velden retired on December 1. 

. 4 


>D>D After an association of twenty- 
two years with the American Brake 
Shoe Company, Irving F. Wagner has 
been made a vice president of the com- 
pany’s Kellogg Division at Rochester, 
New York. He was recently manager 
of the Kellogg plant, and during the 
war was contracts officer. 


* 


DPD Since 1939, Fred C. Shaneman 
has been vice president of the Penn- 
sylvania Salt Manufacturing Company 
of Washington. He now has been 
named president of that organization. 
This company is a subsidiary of the 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company of Philadelphia. Mr. Shane- 
man is a member of TAPPI and the 
American Chemical Society. 


* 


>>> The appointment of William 
M. E. Geering as its representative in 
India and Ceylon, has been announced 
by Interchemical Corporation Export 
Division. A graduate chemical engi- 
neer, Mr. Geering has been*associated 
for the past five years with one of the 
largest chemical companies in India, 
and he will return to that country 
after completing a study of interchem- 
ical products in the States. 
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>> Advertising and sales promotion 
manager of the Nekoosa Edwards 
Paper Company, Wisconsin Rapids, 
Wisconsin, for nearly twelve years, Lee 
Turley has resigned to become general 
sales manager of McLaurin- Jones Com- 
pany, Brookfield, Massachusetts. 


e 


>>> Now director of advertising and 
publicity for the De Laval Steam Tur- 
bine. Company, Palen Flagler, will 
make his headquarters in Trenton, New 
Jersey. He was formerly with the 
Philadelphia Division of Bendix Avia- 
tion Corporation. 
* 


>P>D After resigning as president of 
Carter Carburetor Corporation (sub- 
sidiary of American Car and Foundry 
Company), Charles J. Hardy was 
elected chairman of the board. Hugh 
H. C. Weed, formerly vice president 
and general manager, was elected pres- 
ident and general manager of the com- 
pany, and M. F. Peterson, formerly 
assistant to the general manager, was 
elected a vice president. 


e 


>>D A. C. Nydegger, in the Navy 
for more than two years, returned on 
December 1 to the Milwaukee (Wis.) 
office of the Blackmer Pump Company 
as manager. 

+4 
>>P The Elliott Company (Jeanette, 
Pa.) recently appointed E. I. Pollard 
to the engineering staff of its Ridgway 
plant. Mr. Pollard comes from West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation where 
he was in direct charge of the design 
of a-c marine generators. 

* 


>>P Until recently chief of the Pulp 
Allocation Office of the WPB, Robert 
H. Evans has accepted a position as 
executive assistant to the management 
of the Riegel Paper Corporation, with 
headquarters in the company’s New 
York office. He will also serve the 
Riegel Textile Corporation in a similar 
capacity. 

ee 
>>> The newly elected president and 
treasurer of Norma-Hoffmann Bear- 
ings Corporation is Harold J. Ritter, 
who succeeds O. P. Wilson, resigned, 
Mr. Ritter had been with the company 
for twenty-eight years, prior to his 
resignation in 1944. 

e 


>>P Cincinnati district manager for 
the Industrial Division of The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company since 1944, 
Fred Reiser, Jr., has been named divi- 


. Sion manager for all divisions of the 


company there. He has been with the 
company since 1933. Harry McCool, 
who joined the company in 1928, has 
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been appointed sales engineer for the 
Steel and Tube Division in the Cin- 
cinnati district, which includes Indi- 
ana, Kentucky and part of Ohio. 

e 


>>P As Senior Fellow-in-Absentia of 
the Mellon Institute of Industrial Re- 
search, Pittsburgh, Dr. John G. Dean 
is now with the Development and Re- 
search Division of The International 
Nickel Company, Inc., 67 Wall Street, 
New York City. 


* 


>>> Promoted from manager to vice 
president of the Brake Shoe and Cast- 
ings Division of American Brake Shoe 
Company, Horace A. Deane is now 
in charge of operations in, and re- 
sponsible for production in eighteen 
of the company’s plants. 


e 


>> Announcement has just been 
made that John B. Hay has been elected 
a vice president of the Marinette Paper 
Company and will be in charge of 
operations at the company’s Glens 
Falls and Fort Edward, New York, 
plants. He has been acting general 
manager of these plants since July of 


this year. 
* 


>>> All company operations at the 
Glens Falls and Fort Edward plants 
(New York) of the Marinette Paper 
Company, Marinette, Wisconsin 
(wholly owned Scott Paper Company 
subsidiary), will be directed by Jobn 
B. Hay. Mr. Hay was recently elected 
a vice president of the company. 
° 

>>> The Lake Shore Engineering 
Company, Iron Mountain, Michigan, 
has annoounced that A. M. Klevgard 
will become works manager of its new 
automotive division. Mr. Klevgard 
has been maintenance engineer for the 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation at Ni- 


agara, Wisconsin. 


>> An outstanding authority on 
radio, radar and television, David B. 
Smith has been appointed vice presi- 
dent in charge of engineering of Philco 
Coporation. Mr. Smith has been di- 
rector of the Philco research division 
since 1941. 


>D>D After serving in the Navy Sup- 
ply Corps for 42 months, L#. Thomas 
M. Riley has returned to his former 
employer, the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, and has been appointed to 
manage the advertising activities of 
its Pacific Coast Paint Division with 
headquarters at the company’s office. 
7412 Maie Avenue, Los Angeles. Lt. 
Riley first joined the advertising de- 
partment of the company at Los An- 
geles in 1937. 
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ASSOCIATION OF PULP 

CONSUMERS ELECTS ARNOLD 

B. HUYSSOON VICE PRES. 

Arnold B. Huyssoon, vice president 
of the Continental Paper Company, 
Ridgefield Park, New Jersey, was se- 
lected vice president of the Associa- 
tion of Pulp Consumers, Incorporated, 
at a directors meeting held December 
18, in Chicago. 

Mr. Huyssoon succeeds Thomas E. 
Morriss, who resigned as vice president 
of the Association, effective Septem- 
ber 1, at which time his resignation as 
vice president of the Central Fibre 
Products Company, Chicago, became 
effective. 

F. W. Brainerd of the Scott Paper 
Company, Chester, Pennsylvania, was 
selected a director of the Association 
to fill the vacancy created by the resig- 
nation of Mr. Morriss. 


. 


ROGER EGAN MADE VICE 
PRES. OF BULKLEY, DUNTON 

The appointment of Roger J. Egan 
as vice president of Bulkley, Dunton 
Pulp Company, Inc., was announced 
recently. With the company for 
twenty-five years, Mr. Egan has de- 
voted his time to sales promotion work 
and mill relations; for eight years he 
was in charge of the company’s Chi- 
cago office, covering the western sales 
territory. 

Soon after Pearl Harbor, he was 
given a temporary leave of absence 
so that he might serve as eastern rep- 
resentative for the Puget Sound Pulp 
& Timber Company and the Sound- 
view Pulp Company, on work further- 
ing the general interests of the indus- 
try. He did valuable liaison work in 
Washington, and was instrumental in 
bringing about, on the part of the 
Government, a better understanding 
of the market pulp producing and 
consuming mills problems. 

- 


MANDO APPOINTS OGREN 
SALESMAN OF PRINTING 
PAPERS TO PERIODICALS 
Rondeau O. Warner, sales manager 
of the Paper Division of Minnesota and 
Ontario Paper Company, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Oscar 
Ogren as salesman of groundwood 
printing papers to periodicals. “‘Oscar” 
as he is well known, brings to the trade 
a background of 29 years experience 
in the manufacture and merchandising 
of paper. For the past few years he 
has acted as newsprint service repre- 
sentative, contacting newspapers in the 
Midwest, and in addition filled super- 
visory duties in connection with the 
maintenance of quality by M. & O.’s 
three mills. He is further qualified 








Arnold B. Huyssoon 





Roger J. Egan 





Oscar Ogren 
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for his new assignment by special 
studies he has made of printing. 

A native of International Falls, Mr. 
Ogren came to Mando in 1917. His 
employment in the paper mill was in- 
terrupted when he volunteered for 
military duty in World War I. After 
his discharge, he advanced successively 
to finishing room foreman, chief order 
clerk, chief paper sales clerk and sales- 


man. 
+ 


HERCULES APPOINTS GANT 
MANAGER OF PARLIN PLANT 


A recent announcement by Her- 
cules Powder Company states that 
Charles H. Gant has been appointed 
manager of its Parlin (N. J.) plant, 
to succeed Edward G. Crumm who 
has become assistant general manager 
of the Cellulose Products Department 
of Hercules in Wilmington, Delaware. 

A graduate of Rutgers University ' 
with B.S. & C.E. degrees, Mr. Gant 
was an engineer at the Parlin plant 
during the first World War, and served 
as plant manager at two Hercules- 
operated Government explosives plants 


during World War Ii. 
+ 


HARRY T. RATLIFF MARKS 
GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY WITH 
CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE 


On November 28, friends of Harry 
T. Ratliff, general traffic manager of 
all plants of the Champion Paper and 
Fibre Company, Hamilton, Ohio, con- 
gratulated him for completing half a 
century in the Champion organization. 

Mr. Ratliff is the only Champion 
employee, now in the harness, who 
has rendered 50 years of uninterrupted 
service. He left a job as chief clerk 
of the then C. H. and D. Railroad 
Company (now the B&O) to assist in 
shipping for Champion Coated Paper 
Company—the name of the company 
at that time. 

. 4 


JOHN FRITZ IS CHICAGO 
SALES REPR. OF UNITED 
PAPERBOARD COMPANY 


John J. Fritz has recently been ap- 
pointed Chicago sales representative of 
United Paperboard Company, Inc., 
New York City, with headquarters at 
234 Engineers Building. 

Mr. Fritz had eighteen years experi- 
ence in the paperboard and packaging 
industry, including connections wit 
the Container Corporation of America 
and the Union Bag and Paper Com- 
pany. More recently he was with Uni- 
versal Paper Products, a converting 
concern where he gained valuable ex- 
perience in working out packages from 
the consumer’s angle. 
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MULTI-STAGE PULP WASHING 
for Pulp Mill Efficiency 


The best way to cope with keener com- 
petition is to achieve highest possible effi- 
ciency in the various stages of processing. 
Aggressive pulp mill management will 
gain definite advantages by replacing out- 
moded equipment with the highly effi- 
cient Swenson-Nyman Multi-Stage Pulp 


A Valuable Booklet 


containing photographs, dia- 
grams, and facts of interest to 
pulp mill executives will be 
gladly mailed on request. Ask 
for Bulletin F-104 today. 






© Black Liquor Evaporators 
© Pulp Washers © Lime Sludge Filters 

© Causticizers e Digester Blow Condensers 
© Surface Condensers 

e Kraft Pulp Deckers 
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Washer. Because of the high efficiency of 
Swenson-Nyman washers it is possible to 
do an excellent job with fewer drums, 
thus reducing total installed cost as well 
as operating expense. Equipment now in 


operation is bringing remarkable savings. 


Swenson engineers will gladly analyze 
your individual requirements and recom- 


mend suitable equipment. 
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COMBUSTION ENGR. CO. HAS 
APPOINTED NICKLE TO SPECIAL 
PULP AND PAPER MILL WORK 
Hugh D. Nickle, who has been 
transferred to the New York office of 
Combustion Engineering Company, 
Inc., will devote his time to sales work 
and other contacts in connection with 
the installation of C-E Chemical Re- 
covery Units in pulp and paper mills 
in the United States. He will be as- 
sociated with A. L. Hamm, who has 
long been identified with the design 





Hugh D. Nickle 


and installation of such units and is 
widely known as an authority in this 
field. 

For the past eight years, Mr. Nickle 
was with Combustion Engineering 
Corporation, Ltd., Montreal, as a 
mechanical engineer specializing in 
equipment for the pulp and paper in- 
dustry in Canada. 


e 


BAKER-RAULANG APPOINTS 
GEO. FORMAN AS SOUTH 
AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVE 


Appointed to represent the com- 
pany’s line of power industrial trucks, 
tractors and cranes in South America, 
George S. Forman comes to the Baker 
Industrial Truck Division of The 
Baker-Raulang Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, with a background of valuable 
experience in the export field in Latin 
American countries, and a wide know]l- 
edge of material handling problems. 

Mr. Forman worked as a boy for 

-export commission houses specializing 
in Latin American trade and was suc- 
cessively with the Pan American Trad- 
ing Company and the G. Amsinck & 
Company. After serving in the U. S. 
Navy in World War I, he commenced 
traveling in Latin America, first for 
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the Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, 
and for the past seventeen years has 
been with Colt’s Patent Fire Arms 
Manufacturing Company. 


* 


>> The new assistant editor of 
Pulp and Paper Magazine of Canada 
is Donald Emmerson. Mr. Emmerson 
graduated from Mt. Allison University 
(with first class honors in chemistry) 
and then became associated with the 
Aluminum Company of Canada as a 
chemist. Later he joined the Bathurst 
Power & Paper Company, Ltd., and his: 
five years there included work as a 
chemist in the main laboratory, two 
years in the cost accounting depart. 


ment, and two years as assistant pur- | 


chasing agent. 
° 


RETURNED ARMY NURSE NOW 


~ , INDUSTRIAL NURSE AT “NEPCO” 


PLANT IN PORT EDWARDS (WIS.) 


Returned to the States in October, 
Marie Lancour has become industrial 
nurse at the Port Edwards (Wis.) 
plant of Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Com- 
pany. Miss Lancour succeeds Mrs. 
Helene Herzberg, who has resigned. 

Miss Lancour is a Nekoosa girl; she 
had her first experience as a nurse in 
a Green Bay hospital. In the spring 
of 1943, she entered the Army Nursg 
Corps as a lieutenant, and after going 
through extensive training, she went 
overseas in October, 1943. She served 
in both England and France. 


* 


>> The new assistant general sales 
manager of Combustion Engineering 
Company, Inc., New York City, is 
Robert M. Hatfield. Mr. Hatfield first 
joined Combustion Engineering in 
1934, and served in various depart- 
ments until 1942 when he went to 
Washington with the WPB. He later 
resigned to accept a commission in the 
Navy, was reassigned back to WPB, 
and was deputy vice chairman for pro- 
duction when the WPB was abolished 
in November. He is a registered pro- 
fessional engineer in the state of Ohio. 


5 


>>> A recent appointment is that of 
G. A. Franklin as technical director 
at the E. B. Eddy Company, Hull, 


Quebec. 
* 


>> Benjamin F. Picola has an- 
nounced the sale of his interests in 
two New York firms, the Gotham Tis- 
sue Company, Salem, and Gotham 
Paper Mills, Battenville, to Michael 
and Mrs. Mary Gilman of New York 
City. After taking a vacation, Mr. 
Picola will continue his interest in the 
sale and production of tissue products. 


>> The new southern representa- 
tive of The Orr Felt & Blanket Com- 
pany (Piqua, Ohio), is George L. 
Witham, 214 Upham Street, Mobile, 
Alabama. He succeeds John L. Purdy, 
who will remain with the company 
but his territory will include Ohio 
and other midwestern states. 


+ 
>> With Union Bag and Paper Cor- 
poration since 1912 (except when he 


was with the Armed Forces during 
World War I), Leonard J. Doyle re- 





Leonard J. Doyle 


cently was promoted to the position of 
general sales manager. He is well qual- 
ified for this job, having worked as 
a field saleSman for the company and 
in the bag factories at Hudson Falls, 
New York, which is his home town. 


* 


WM. McNAIR APPOINTED 
MIDWESTERN SALES REPR. 
OF ST. REGIS PULP DEPT. 


With headquarters in Chicago, Wil- 
liam M. McNair, recently named mid- 
western sales representative of the 
pulp department of St. Regis Paper 
Company will cover the states of IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, Ten- 
nessee, West Virginia and Wisconsin. 

Mr. McNair had represented the 
pulp division of Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company in the Midwest since 1935, 
except for three years during which 
he served as an intelligence officer in 
the Army Air Forces. 


cd 


>>> Announcement has been made 
that George K. Bradfield, Jr., has been 
appointed an assistant vice president 
of American Car and Foundry Com- 
pany, New York City, to assist E. D. 
Campbell, vice president in charge of 
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“It’s the boss, Bill, carrying Taylor Spiral Pipe across the threshold. He says be’s now MARRIED to it!” 








Don't be wedded to the old ways! 


Of course it’s bad engineering to be married to any 
one product or practice. But it’s still worse to be wedded 
to tradition. In the matter of pipe for everyday services, 
too many people are. They automatically use Standard 
Thickness Pipe for any application that doesn’t call for 
still heavier pipe. 

There is only one thing wrong with this practice of 
using Standard Thickness Pipe for all run of plant serv- 
ices, but it’s a big wrong: Standard thickness pipe costs 
too much! It costs too much because Taylor Spiral Pipe 
will handle a large percentage of the services that are 
ordinarily assigned to Standard Thickness Pipe—handle 
them adequately and with strength and service life to 
spare; yet at far lower cost. 

Taylor Spiral effects a drastic reduction in the cost of 
all moderate and low pressure piping because it has 
remarkable strength in ratio to its weight. The strength 


is gained through the spiral construction—the spiral 
seam, reinforcing it from end to end, that makes it the 
strongest type of pipe of its weight. The light weight 
means economy at every step .. . lower initial cost, ship- 
ping cost, handling cost, erection cost—lower cost of 
supporting structures, too. 

As a result the installed cost of ‘Taylor Spiral in many 
cases is no more than half that of the heavier pipe it so 
well replaces. 

Switching to Taylor Spiral Pipe for services like those 
listed is made easy by the complete range of sizes and 
wide variety of fittings. Thicknesses range from 12 to 
6 gauge; sizes from 6” to 42”; joint lengths up to 40 ft. 
All types of end joints and couplings, all kinds of fit- 
tings and specials or fabricated assemblies are produced 
by Taylor Forge & Pipe Works, assuring complete serv- 
ice and undivided responsibility. 


TAYLOR FORGE & PIPE WORKS 


General Offices & Works: Chicago, P. O. Box 485 
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engineering. Mr. Bradfield joined the 
company in 1933, and during the war 
his services were utilized to the fullest 
extent as liaison between other com- 
panies and Army Ordnance on the 
light combat tank. 


* 


>>P Announcement has just been 
made by the Paper Corporation of the 
United States that Herbert J. Sim- 
monds has been elected president. Mr. 
Simmonds has been vice president of 
the Fitchburg Paper Company, Fitch- 
burg (Mass.), for the past twelve 
years and prior to that was with the 
Coy Hunt Company of New York 
City, paper merchants. 
5 


>D>D The 85th birthday of Abraham 
O’Hanlon, retired foreman of the 
Nashua Gummed and Coated Paper 
Company, was observed at his home 
in Nashua (N. H.), on December 8. 
Mr. O’Hanlon, a resident of Nashua 
for fifty years, was born in Staten 
Island, New York, when Lincoln was 
president. 
* 

>P>P A specialist in the sale and 
service of converter papers and boards, 
Clarke H. Morian, Jr., has become 
associated with Hollingsworth & 
Whitney Company (Boston), as sales 








QUALITY TROUBLES? 


By checking and correcting faulty surface 
temperatures in the drying-roll train, you 
will eliminate one of the most common 
causes of 
poor quality paper. It is 
quick and easy to check 
43 these temperatures with 
™] the Cambridge Surface 
Pyrometer. This accurate, 
@ quick-acting instrument is 
"] so easy to use, workers 
= WILL use it. The exten- 
~, ion model permits you to 
“y) reach those hard-to-get-at 
|i places. Send for descrip- 
<i: tive bulletin 194SPT. 


CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
3701 Grand Central Terminal, New York 17, W. Y. 


CAMBRIDGE 


SURFACE PYROMETERS 


oH Meters and Moisture indicators also available. 
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spoilage and. 





representative in the company’s New 
York office, 230 Park Avenue. Mr. 
Morian was formerly with Cherry 
River Paper Company. 


® 


>>D The position as general super- 
intendent of Porto Rico Pulp and 
Paper Company’s new mill at San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, has been accepted 
by M. Charles Stinson, formerly su- 
perintendent at Wallomsac Paper 
Mills, Inc., North Hoosick, New York. 


* 
CUTLER-HAMMER APPOINTS 
DEFANDORF TO NEW POST 


John L. Defandorf has been ap- 
pointed general engineering supervisor 
over the Paper and Printing Equip- 
ment division, as well as other divi- 
sions, for Cutler-Hammer, Inc., Mil- 
waukee. 

Mr. Defandorf graduated from John 
Hopkins University with the degree 
of B.S. in Engineering in 1917, and 
joined the Cutler-Hammer organiza- 
tion the same year. His experiences 
with the company have covered al- 
most every phase of industrial activ- 
ity, and a number of patents have been 
issued to him on electric controller 
inventions. ‘. 


>P>P Recent elections of the board 


of directors of the Scott Paper Com- 


pany are G. Willing Pepper, vice presi- 
dent, and Samuel A. Armstrong, as- 
sistant secretary. Mr. Pepper served 
as treasurer of the company and has 
been a director since 1940. He re- 
signed to serve in the U. S. Navy. Mr. 
Armstrong has been a member of the 
legal department since November, 
1944. @ 


EXECUTIVE CHANGES AT 

OXFORD PAPER COMPANY— 

CHAS. GORDON IS RETIRED 

The retirement of Charles A. Gor- 
don, executive vice president of Ox- 
ford Paper Company, has been an- 
nounced. With the company for 
twenty-seven years, Mr. Gordon will 
continue as a director and member of 
the executive committee. 


Rex W. Hovey will become vice 


president, and Harold H. Holden will 
continue as manager of sale with addi- 
tional responsibilities in the com- 
pany’s sales and marketing program. 
« 

>>> Floyd T. Ridley, who has been 
director of development with the 
Kansas City Southern Railway Com- 
pany, was recently made traffic 
manager of the Calco Chemical Di- 
vision, American Cyanamid Company, 
Bound Brook, New Jersey. 





DPD Selection of W. F. McGrath as 
mechanical engineer, was recently an- 
nounced by the Pacific Paperboard 
Company of Longview, Washington. 
Mr. McGrath was associated with the 
Longview plant before leaving five 
years ago to become war production 
training supervisor in the Vancouver, 
Washington, School system. 
So 


>> While the army required vast 
quantities of paper during the war, 
there is little paper need now, ac- 
cording to Major John Franzen, in 
a statement before the New York divi- 
sion of the Salesmen’s Association early 
in November. Major Franzen has been 
in charge of paper purchases for the 
Jersey City depot of the Quartermas- 
ter Corps. 


Nlecrology 


>>D Eastern district manager for the 
Union Bag & Paper Corporation, New 
York, Henry G. Thiermann passed 
away December 8 at the age of fifty- 
three. He joined the sales organization 
of Union Bag in 1930, prior to’which 
he was sales manager of D. S. Walton 
& Company, paper merchants in New 
York. He is survived by his widow, a 
daughter and granddaughter. 


e 


>> Dr. Romound Moltzau, research 
assistant at the Instiute of Paper 
Chemistry in Appleton, passed away 
on December 28 at the age of thirty- 
six. His parents and two sisters sur- 
vive. 





>>> William O'Meara, son of the 
founder of Maurice O’Meara’ Paper 
Company, passed away at his home in 
New York City on November 3, 1945, 
at the age of seventy. At the time of 
his passing, he was sales executive of 
Walker, Goulard, & Plehn (N. Y), 
which succeeded Mr. O’Meara’s old 
company. Survived by his widow and 


two sons. 
5 


>> Dr. Louis Cleveland Jones, in- 
ternationally known industrial chem- 
ist who retired recently as director 
of the Stamford (Conn.), laboratories 
of the American Cyanamid Company, 
passed away December 29 at his home 
in Greenwich. He was seventy-five 
years of age. 


>>> F.E. Ballister, president and 
treasurer of the Wisconsin River Paper 
& Pulp Company, Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin, passed away December 28 
at the age of seventy-four, at his home 
in Neenah. His widow survives. 
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Bronze Gate ~= ss Reliable Service, Long Life, 
Low Maintenance Cost 


are built into 


LUNKENHEIMER VALVES 


Selection of the finest raw materials... careful testing of each lot of 
molten metal before it is drawn from furnace or cupola... perfect 
castings made in modern foundries...accurate grinding and finish- 
ing by skilled mechanics operating the most advanced modern 

e _ es machinery ...final assembly and checking to rigid standards... 

Bi 9c nga These are the factors that build quality into every Lunkenheimer 
Valve — quality which assures that outstanding performance, longer 
service life, and minimum upkeep familiar to maintenance men 
everywhere. 


The present demand for Lunkenheimer Valves continues at peak 
levels. But we've geared our facilities to meet it and maintain, 
through established and authorized Lunkenheimer Distributors, the 
quick and efficient service which American industry has come to 
expect and rely upon. 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati 14, Ohio, U. S. A. (Offices: 
New York 13, Chicago 6, Boston 10, Philadelphia 7. Export De- 
partment: 318-322 Hudson Street, New York 13, N. Y.) 


e 
Call On Your LUNKENHEIMER DISTRIBUTOR! 
You'll find him fully equipped and ready at all times to assist you 
in solving problems of valve maintenance and operation. The func- 
tions he performs are highly important in the Lunkenheimer set-up, 
designed to give you better, more efficient, more reliable valve 
service. Lunkenheimer Distributors are located in principal industrial 
centers. There’s one near you with complete service facilities. 


<< 


BRONZE, IRON, STEEL, AND CORROSION RESISTANT ALLOY VALVES— 
AIR DEVICES, LUBRICATORS, AIRCRAFT FITTINGS 
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The items should be original and should relate to ways and means of handling °) 
aN ——— ___ production and maintenance jobs. Where possible, articles should be illus- 
pss ae trated. Rough sketches are required. Payment will be made for U 
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Readers are invited to submit short, practical articles for this department. 
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Estimating Contents of 
Oxygen Cylinder —_ 


By reference to the chart, an oxy- 
acetylene operator can readily approxi- 
mate the volume of oxygen in a cylinder 
from the gauge pressure and the tempera- 
ture. For example, if the oxygen regula- 
tor indicates a pressure of 1,400 Ib. per 
sq. in. and the room or atmospheric tem- 
perature is 60 deg. Fahr., the approximate 
yolume of oxygen in the cylinder is 160 
cu. ft. This can be obtained by locating 
the point on the chart where the vertical 
line (cylinder gauge pressure) crosses the 
diagonal line (temperature) and then fol- 
low the horizontal line to read the figure 
in the left-hand column for the volume 
of oxygen. The chart will be helpful in 
estimating the amount of oxygen consumed 
for a particular welding or cutting job 
by recording the cylinder pressure before 
and after the operation—The Oxy- 
Acetylene Handbook, THe Linpe Am 
Propucts ComPANY. 


+ 


Servicing Hand Fire Extinguishers 

Hand fire extinguishers must be kept 
ready for instant use or they may fail to 
operate properly when needed. To main- 
tain them in good working order, they 
must be inspected frequently, refilled im- 
mediately after use, and thoroughly serv- 
iced at least once a year. 

The annual servicing may be carried on 
throughout the year by a few experienced 
men, who also take care of recharging. 
If a large number of extinguishers is in- 
volved, the work can be done at one time 
by a group especially assigned to this duty. 
Inexperienced men should be supervised 
to assure correct treatment and reassem- 
bly of each extinguisher. In no case 
should so many extinguishers be removed 
for servicing at the same time as to leave 
any area without protection. 

Soda acid and foam extinguishers must 
be recharged annually, if they have not 
been used and refilled in the meantime. 

types are recharged only after use. 
The tag attached to each extinguisher 
should show the last date of recharging 
or annual servicing. Only replacement 
Parts or recharging materials made by the 
manufacturer of the extinguishers being 
serviced should be used. 

The servicing procedure for each type 
is as follows: 

Vaporizing Liquid: Test the action by 
Pumping some of the contents into a clean, 
ry container, and return the discharged 
liquid. In the case of the pump-gun 
types, add more liquid, if necessary, to 
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bring the level to within half an inch of 
the top. In servicing the stored pressure 
type, bring the liquid to the proper level 
and replenish the air pressure. 

Never recharge a vaporizing liquid ex- 
tinguisher with ordinary carbon tetra- 
chloride or use water to test operation, 
as either will cause corrosion. Do not 
lubricate any part of the extinguisher. 

Soda Acid: Be sure the nozzle opening 
is clear; then invest the extinguisher and 
discharge the contents. Unscrew the head 
and examine the gasket, which should be 
replaced if it is damaged or badly worn. 
Remove the cage containing the acid bot- 
tle, putting aside the stopple for later re- 
placement. Make sure all the extin- 
guisher parts are kept together so that 
they may later be returned to their respec- 
tive units. x 

Rinse the extinguisher shell thoroughly 
with warm water, draining it through the 
hose. Open clogged holes in the hose 
strainer with a piece of wire. Replace the 
hose and nozzle, if badly worn or 
damaged. 

Dissolve the dry chemical in lukewarm 
water, according to directions on the re- 
charge package. Pour the solution into 
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the extinguisher shell, and bring to the 
filling mark by adding water. Remove 
the cork from the new acid bottle and 
replace it with the stopple from the old 
bottle. Replace bottle and cage in the 
extinguisher neck. (If any acid spills on 
the skin or clothing, wash it off with 
water.) Rub a little vaseline on the shell 
threads and replace the head, using only 
hand power. Be sure that the gasket fits 
snugly against the shell neck. 

Caution: If the extinguisher looks 
badly dented, or the seams appear weak- 
ened, do not discharge. Instead, remove 
the head and pour out the contents. Re- 
turn to the manufacturer or his agent 
for repair. 

Foam: As in the case of the soda acid, 
discharge by inverting. Remove the head 
and lift out the inner tank. Rinse the 
extinguisher thoroughly, draining water 
out through the hose. Dissolve the charg- 
ing material according to instructions on 
the packages, using hot water for the A 
charge and lukewarm water for the B 
charge. Pour solution A into the inner 
cylinder and selection B into the outer 
tank, bringing both up to the filling marks 
by adding water. Replace the stopple on 
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the inner tank and return it to the ex- 
tinguisher shell. Replace the head, as 
for the soda acid. 

Loaded Stream and Gas Cartridge: 


Since these types operate by gas released — 


from a carbon dioxide cartridge, they 
should not be discharged for the annual 
servicing. Remove the head and gasket 
and inspect parts as outlined under the 
soda acid. Remove the cartridge and 
weigh on an accurate scale. A loss of 
half an ounce or more indicates leakage 
and a new cartridge should be inserted. 
If necessary, add water to bring the liquid 
in the tank up to the filling mark. Then 
replace the head. 

Carbon Dioxide: Examine hose and 
horn for defects and see that the seal 
on the operating valve is intact. Weigh 
the unit. If there is a loss of weight, 
the extinguisher should be recharged. Re- 
charging service is offered by the extin- 
guisher manufacturer or his agents or by 
carbonic gas plants. 

Pump Tank: Test by operating the 
pump several times, discharging the solu- 
tion back into the extinguisher tank. A 
drop of thin lubricating oil may be placed 
on the piston rod packing. Bring up to 
filling mark by adding water, if necessary. 
—Sarety RESEARCH INSTITUTE. 


® 


Some Practical Kinks for 
Removing Anti-Friction 
Bearing from Shaft 


Using proper care, bearings can be re- 
moved quite safely with improvised meth- 
ods where the right tools are not available. 

A vise will do instead of an arbor press 
and a drift will take the place of the press 
ram. If the shaft is held in the vise, pro- 
tect its surface with copper sheet or by 
hard wood blocks. 

When using a tube, drive alternately 
on one side and then the other to keep 
the bearing from cocking. 

If it becomes necessary to remove a 
bearing by pressure not directly applied 
to the tight fitting ring, do not pound it 





off; use a puller or pry it off exerting even 
pressure. 

Sometimes a separable inner ring is 
installed against a shoulder of equal diam- 
eter so that there is no way to get hold 
of it. Leave the bearing ring on if it is 
usable. If not, cut it off with a torch. 
Burn it part way through in order not to 
harm the shaft. It may loosen enough to 
pull off. If not, crack it through the rest 
of the way with a hammer and cold chisel, 
using precautions to prevent personal in- 
jury by flying parts. — ANTI-FRICTION 
BEARING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 
Inc. 

* 


Spalling of Refractory Brick 


Spalling is defined as “the breaking or 
cracking of refractory brick in service, to 
such an extent that pieces are separated or 
fall away, leaving new surfaces of the brick 
exposed.” In various types of furnace op- 
eration, the operating conditions are neces- 
sarily such as to expose the brickwork 
to spalling influences. However, the amount 
of spalling can be minimized by proper 
design of brick shapes; and by proper de- 
sign, construction and operation of the 
furnaces. 

Spalling of refractory brick is of three 
general types: 


1. Thermal Spalling 


This type of spalling is caused. wholly 
or mainly by rapid expansion or contrac- 
tion of the brick, due to rapid changes in 
temperature. Other conditions being the 
same, the brick having the lowest thermal 
expansion, and the most uniform rate of 
thermal expansion, a texture conducive to 
flexibility, or containing the smallest 
amount of glassy material, are most resist- 
ant to thermal spalling. 

In the case of high heat duty fireclay 
brick, relatively porous brick of light burn 
are usually more resistant initially to ther- 
mal spalling than are denser hard-burned 
brick and they retain this property in 
service if subjected to low or moderate 
temperatures. However, in high tempera- 
ture service, the hot ends of light burned 








brick change in texture and actually be 


- come hard burned, with the same spalling 


characteristics as hard burned brick. In 
such cases, a line of weakness forms be- 
tween the harder and the lighter burned 
portions of the brick; this is a condition 
favorable to structural spalling mentioned 
later. 

Super-duty fireclay brick, while dense 
and hard-burned, have the greatest re- 
sistance to thermal spalling of all the vari- 
ous types of commonly used brick. 


Silica brick are sensitive to rapid temper- 
ature changes below a dull red heat, on ac 
count of the abrupt volume change ac- 
companying the crystalline inversions of 
the mineral cristobalite. However, when 
kept continuously at temperatures above 
600 C or 1112 Fahr., silica brick have 
a remarkable resistance to the spalling in- 
fluence of rapid thermal changes, over a 
wide temperature range. 

Neither magnesite nor chrome brick 
have as high resistance to thermal shock 
as do fireclay and high-alumina brick. 


2. Mechanical Spalling 


Shattering of brickwork may result from 
such influences as abuse in removal of 
clinker and slay, “pinching” (due to ther: 
mal expansion), or from other causes. 
“Pinch spalling’ is frequently observed 
in sprung arches, and results from the 
transfer of the arch stresses to a rela 
tively small bearing surface at the hot end 
of the brick, due to the greater thermal 
expansion of the hot end as compared 
with the cooler portions of the brick. In- 
sulation decreases the temperature gradi- 
ent through the brick, and tends to reduce 
pinch spalling. 


3. Structural Spalling 


Changes in the texture or in the min 
eral constitution of the hot end of a brick, 
through the action of heat, or absorp- 
tion of slags or fluxes, may result in the 
formation of different zones between the 
outer and the inner brick surfaces. The 
physical properties of these zones may dif- 
fer not only from those of the original 
brick, but also from those of each other. 








SOFT METAL SLUG 
SMALLER THAN 
BEARING BORE 

































ring; it will likely damage both shaft and bearing. . . 
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LEFT—To drive shaft out of bearing, use a soft metal slug which will not mar the shaft. ... CENTER—Never pound directly on a bearing or 
. RIGHT—If ring has been cut to remove, squeeze in vise and strike smartly at points 


indicated to fracture it. Be careful of shaft 
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The inner ends of the brick may tend to 
crack or fall off for various reasons, such 
as shrinkage of the ends with the develop- 
ment of shrinkage cracks; differences in 
thermal expansion between adjacent zones; 
or increased sensitiveness to thermal shock, 
due to vitrification or slag absorption. A 
liquid slag may penetrate to a consider- 
able distance into a-brick, forming a sec- 
tion which becomes brittle upon cooling 
and which will therefore spall off if either 
cooled or heated rapidly. A vitreous section 
of this type usually breaks off readily 
when subjected to mechanical stress.— 
Modem Refractory Practice, HARBISON- 
Wacker Rerractories Co. 


° 


General Instructions for Opera- 
tors of Gas Welding, Cutting, 
and Brazing Equipment 

1. Check to see that the space between 
your job and the cylinders is clear so that 
the cylinder valves can be reached quickly 
in case of emergency. 

2. When welding or cutting aloft, such 
as on a crane runway or in other not 
readily accessible places, an attendant 
should be stationed near by to close valve 
in case of emergency. 

3. Always use the proper size of tip 
and working pressure for the work in- 
volved as indicated on the chart fur- 
nished with your equipment. 

4. Never use acetylene at pressures 
exceeding 15 lb. per sq. in. To do so 
is hazardous. 

5. Do not exhaust cylinders complete- 
ly. Leave at least 5 Ib. per sq. in. pres- 
sure in each. Make sure the cylinder 
valves are closed tightly. Mark empty 
cylinders “M.T.” 

6. Always use approved goggles when 
operating a torch. 

7. Special fittings are provided for gas 
equipment. These are different for 
oxygen and fuel gas, to prevent the oper- 
ator from making a mistake in connecting 
his equipment. Do not try to change 
regulator or hose fittings. Do not attempt 
to use oxygen regulators on hose or fuel 
gas service or vice versa. To do so is 
very dangerous. 

8. Never use oil or grease as a lubri- 
cant for any part of your equipment. Lu- 
bricating is not necessary—to do so cre- 
ates a serious hazard. 

9. Never use a match or flame to find 
a leak—use soapy water. 

10. Cylinder caps should be kept in 
place at all times except when the cylinder 
is being used. 

11. Do not attempt to remove the 
regulator from its cylinder without first 
closing the cylinder valve. 

12. Do not attempt to stop a leak be- 
tween the cylinder and regulator without 
first closing the cylinder valve. 

13. If the regulator creeps (pressure 
rises when the torch valve is closed) in 
excess of 10 Ib. per sq. in. the regulator 
is faulty and should be repaired. 

14. If the orifices of welding or cut- 
ting tips become obstructed -clean them 
by using a drill of the proper size or a 
soft copper or brass wire. Clean the 
orifices from the inner end wherever pos- 
sible. Avoid the use of sharp, hard, tools 


which would enlarge or flare the orifices. 

15. If the leakage develops around the 
torch valve stems, tighten the packing 
nuts. If this does not stop the leak have 
the valves repacked by your repair de- 
partment. 

16. Do not use your torch as a ham- 
mer, crowbar, or wedge. 

17. Do not hang the torch and hose 
on regulators or cylinder valves. 

18. Excessive pressure caused by open- 
ing cylinder valve too rapidly may damage 
the pressure gauges. This is indicated 
by the pointer when it will not return to 
zero. Such gauges should be returned to 
your service division for repairs or re- 
placement. 

19. When the regulators are to be left 
out of service for several days or longer, 
it is advisable to adjust the regulator 
screw for_a slight tension. This relieves 
the pressure on the valve seat and 
lenghtens the life.—Safety for Gas Weld- 
ing, Cutting, and Brazing Operators, Gzn- 
ERAL Evectric Co. 
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Grinding Paper Cutter Knives 


For best results, paper cutting knives 
should be ground on a rigid machine. 
These knives cannot be ground accurately 
on a light machine which is subject to 
vibration. 

The length of bevel on paper cutting 
knives is sometimes varied to suit local 
conditions. The angle of the bevel is a 
very important consideration. In general, 
this angle should be twenty-four and one- 
half degrees. (See Sketch No. 1.) This 
is equivalent to a straight bevel 114 inches 
long on a Vy inch thick knife. 
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Sxerce No. 1 


If the knife is thinner, of course the 
bevel will be shorter; and longer on a 
thicker knife. It is desirable to avoid 
getting too long a bevel with a consequent 
thin edge. 

If the work is too heavy for the knife, 
it is advisable to make a very short second 
bevel, with a hand stone, on the knife 
edge, changing the angle to about forty 
(40) degrees for a distance of 1/16 inch. 
(See Sketch No. 2.) 
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Sxetcu No. 2 








This second bevel will support the cut- 
ting edge and save considerable grinding, 
but the difficulty in cutting will be in- 
creased. : 

It is suggested that the second bevel 
be resorted to only when the paper is 
extremely hard or gritty. This additional 
bevel should not be put on with an auto- 
matic machine except by an expert 
grinder. : 

The most satisfactory and economical 
grinding machines are equipped with cup 
wheels which retain their diameter and 
will produce whatever type of bevel may 
be desired. 
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Excessive concaving of the bevel should 
be avoided. A concave bevel has a tend- 
ency to weaken the cutting edge. (See 
Sketch No. 3). 
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Sazrcn No. 3 








When grinding is done on wheel per- 
iphery, a concave bevel made by too small 
a wheel makes more frequent grinding 
necessary, reducing the knife faster in 
width and impairing the cutting qualities. 

Cutting with a concave bevel is similar 
to the action of a razor for whittling, 
it cuts fast when first sharpened but will 
not stand crowding. 

This type bevel will cause the knife 
edge to waver in a heavy cut, sometimes 
springing as much as 1/32 inch out of 
true before the cut is completed. This edge 
is not strong enough to stand the pressure 
of normal cutting. 

The proper grinding wheel should be 
free cutting, reducing the tendency to 
glaze to a minimum. 

The face of the wheel must be kept 
clean and true. 

Paper knives should be ground wet 
with plenty of water or coolant. This 
cannot be overemphasized. It is very im- 
portant to remember that the coolant is 
applied to keep the knife cool, not to cool 
the knife after heating —Simonps Saw & 
Steet Co. 


* 


Cleaning Unit Heaters 


As with other heat-transfer devices, 
efficiency of gridtype unit heaters depends 
in large measure upon the external clean- 
liness of the tubes. If accumulated dust, 
oil, lint, soot and other dirt are not re- 
moved periodically, the finned tubes may 
become clogged and their effectiveness re- 
duced. When this condition develops, 
heating efficiency starts skidding and costs 
increasing. 

A simple, inexpensive yet highly prac- 
tical method of cleaning unit heaters, 
many mill maintenance men have discov- 
ered, is by means of the pressure-gun 
method which utilizes an easily-manipu- 
lated, lightweight, steam-or-air gun and a 
cleaning solution made up with water 
and a suitable alkalinetype detergent. 
One such unit, known as the Oakite Solu- 
tion Gun Model No. 391 and weighing 
but two pounds and manipulated readily 
with one hand, may be used with either 
steam or air. Valves at the hose end 
control the flow of cleaning solution and 
air or steam pressure. 

With a gun of this type . . . plus a 
cleaning solution of a material providing 
effective detergent action and wetting-out 
properties that enable it to penetrate heavy 
grease, dirt and other deposits . . . a work- 
man can clean unit heaters in a jiffy. He 
simply directs the gun back and forth 
over all equipment surfaces until effi- 
ciency-hindering accumulations are com: 
pletely removed. The solution may be 
caught by draping a canvas over the 
front of the heater and leading the solu- 
tion into a pan or other conveniently ac- 
cessible receptacle—ArTHUR P. SCHULZE. 
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The Use of Guar in Paper Manufacture 


BEN W. ROWLAND, Research Associate 
The Institute of Paper Chemistry 


>>» PAPERMAKERS have long sought 
a means of providing the possibility of 
“pouring hydration out of a barrel.” Such 
a material would permit the utilization, to 
a much greater degree than is now possi- 
ble, of the remarkable structure and 
strength which nature has built into cellu- 
lose fibers. It would permit of the produc- 
tion of papers having higher porosity, for- 
mation, and strength, each of which prop- 
erties is incompatible, one with another, 
under mechanical conditions of hydration. 
Such papers would possess higher opacity, 
better compressibility for better printing, 
lower dimensional change in fluctuating 
humidity, less curl and cockle and, where 
desired, a higher content of fillers and filler 
pulps. The material capable of accomplish- 
ing these results would, moreover, have to 
be available in quantity, and at a price 
well within the reach of even the lower 
cost paper grades. 

To meet these requirements, the mate- 
rial would also have to possess exceptional 
adhesive strength in order to establish a 
fiber-to-fiber bond even greater than that 
produced by mechanical hydration, and it 
would have to act in a manner to reduce 
the tendency of fibers in aqueous suspen- 
sion to clump together and cause the poor 
formation generally characteristic of longer 
fibers. Of necessity, it would have to be 
compatible with the conventional paper 
machine operation, with rosin sizing, vari- 
ous pH conditions, etc. 

The papermaker'’s quest for a material 
permitting him to “pour hydration out of 
a barrel” is now in large measure approach- 
ing a realization, the story of which event 
can now, in part, be told. 

In view of the many interesting and 
important features of this development, a 
brief review of the experience will be at- 
tempted, in order that the ramifications of 
this basic farm-chemurgic development 
may be pictured, and in order to place 
due emphasis upon the absolute necessity 
of collaborative effort among many indi- 


LEFT—Experimental planting of Guar. . . . CENTER—Typical Guar plant. . 
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viduals and organizations, such as is re- 
quired to carry such an enterprise through 
to a profitable conclusion. 

Literature descriptive of mannogalactans 
as first cousins of both starch and cellulose 
is not lacking, inasmuch as locust bean 
(carob seed) mucilage was used in this 
country for a few years prior to the pres- 
ent war. Locust bean flour is prepared 
from the seed endosperm content of Cere- 
tonia siliqua, a perennial legume native to 
the Meriterranean basin, the fruit of which 
was known to the ancients as manna and 
in later periods has been known as St. 
John’s bread. The carob fruit was origi- 
nally valued only for the nutritional con- 
tent of the fleshy pod material, and only 
within recent times has the seed itself been 
utilized as a source of mannogalactan mu- 
cilage for numerous technical purposes. 

The characteristics of mannogalactan 
mucilage have been utilized where a strong 
adhesive, which has a highly viscous con- 
sistency, is desired, as in textile sizing, or 
where an edible stabilizer is important, as 
in the preparaton of certain foodstuffs. 
Prior to the war, a certain quantity of 
locust bean powder had been imported 
into this country and utilized in textile 
sizing and for specialized uses in paper 
manufacture and miscellaneous applications 
in which a somewhat expensive product 
could be justified. 

With the outbreak of World War II, 
the supply of locust bean mucilage became 
depleted, and it was at this time that plans 
were laid at The Institute of Paper Chem- 
istry to initiate a search not only for a 
domestic source of mannogalactan but for 
a process of producing and refining the 
product such that, eventually, the mucilage 
might be available at price levels suffi- 
ciently low to permit its use in almost any 
technical application wherein its properties 
were found useful. 

In pursuit of these objectives, it early 
became apparent that the most hopeful oc- 
currences of mannogalactan were to be 


found in the seeds of the legumes, wherein ™ 
the processes of plant adaptation had 
caused the formation of relatively large 
amounts of the intensely hydrophylic muci’ 
lage in the endosperm, there to be stored 
and available as nourishment for the germi- } 
nating seed even under severe drought con: | 
ditions. It is an interesting fact that, of the’ 
several domestic sources of mannogalactan | 
subsequently discovered, nearly all of them 
occur in the seeds of legumes growing in’ 
the warmer climates and many of them 
under semidesert conditions. : 

As the investigation continued into the? 
areas of southwestern United States, it was 
learned that the soil conservation program 
at the University of Arizona and the Soil 
Conservation Service of the U. S. Depart | 
ment of Agriculture had begun to experi 
ment with legumes as a requisite for the 
preservation and utilization of soil values) 
in that area, and in some respects to meet! 
a deficiency in crop rotation necessary be- 
fore certain areas could be brought into 
profitable farming production. It was thus’ 
a fortunate coincidence for all concerned’ 
that agriculture, soil conservation, and in- 
dustry were at the same time searching for: 
a certain legume which might serve all} 
purposes, provided the right species could 
be found. For the needs of all those intere’ 
ested, such a legume would have to be 
particularly active in nitrogen fixation, 
drought resistant, possess a high content 
of mannogalactan endosperm, be an annual | 
of potentially high yield, and be adaptable 
to mechanical harvesting and threshing. If 
this seemed to be a severe set of specifica’ 
tions, it was balanced by the weighty in 
terests to be served in the finding of such 
a plant. Scores of seeds from trees, shrubs, | 
and many plants (both annual and peren 
nial), as well as many plant extracts, were 
examined in our laboratories. The investi-” 
gation was extended into Mexico, South” 
America, Puerto Rico, and elsewhere.) 
Seeds from botanical collections, including) 
those grown in foreign lands, were like- 
wise examined. It was found that, although’ 
many leguminous seeds contained appre~ 
ciable amounts of mannogalactan of good’ 
quality, when problems of cropping, har- 
vesting, land value, etc., were taken into) 
account, many otherwise interesting possi*] 
bilities had to be abandoned. 


ELL NE TY ORE RIE. O PR 


. « RIGHT—Guar plants ready for harvesting 
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— there is a “Hooperwood-Engineered” Dryer Felt 
to answer each specific requirement. 


Because no single type of Dryer Felt will suit 
the needs of all mills — or even all positions on 
the same machine — WM. E. HOOPER & SONS 
COMPANY has produced several distinct types of 
Cotton and Asbestos Felts. 


Therefore, for instance, if it is a rugged, heavy felt 
you need for fine finish in normal production . . . or 
a lightweight, extra-porous felt for faster drying 
... or an Asbestos felt to withstand the advanced 
temperatures in high-speed production of Kraft and 
other heavy papers — HOOPERWOOD “Canvas 
Engineering” has the answer to your problem. 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS CO. 
New York PHILADELPHIA Chicago 


Mills: WOODBERRY. BALTIMORE, MD. 








HOOPERWOOD DRYER FELTS 
COTTON AND ASBESTOS 











Throughout this period of searching 
through the plant world for the possible 
sources of endosperm mucilage, invaluable 
assistance was given by the U S. Soil Con- 
servation Service in bringing various spe- 
cies to our attention, in providing the 
essential information about the character- 
istics of the various trees and plants, and 
in keeping our interest aroused in the 
necessity of soil conservation, a matter 
about which the general public is tragically 
uninformed. 

Among the sources of seeds and plants 
examined was that of Cyamopsis prora- 
loides or Cyamopsis tetragonaloba, a na- 
tive of India, known as guar. Eventually, 
guar became especially interesting as po- 
tentially meeting most, if not all, of the 
_ many requirements. This plant has been 
grown in India for many centuries as a 
forage crop, yielding rather small, unim- 
pressive looking seeds in considerable 
abundance. A small supply of the guar 
seeds was found available at the Universi- 
ty of Arizona, where experiments had 
been planned for the evaluation of soil 
benefits and methods of harvesting of the 
seeds. As in many cases with experimen- 
tal seeds, the endosperm content of the 
guar seed was prepared at the Universi- 
ty of Arizona and tested out for paper 
manufacturing purposes in the labora- 
tories at the Institute. 

At length it became apparent that guar 
seed, within the limits of laboratory 
work, would justify its place among the 
preferred source materials for mannoga- 
lactan mucilage. The next problem to be 
met was that of refining the seed for mu- 
cilage content on a semicommercial scale, 
by such a process as might be devised to 
provide a clean, uniform fractionation and 
recovery of by-products, all at a low cost. 


It was decided that dry milling meth- 
ods should be extensively explored as a 
means of meeting these requirements. It 
was important at this point that, several 
years ago, it was possible to establish 
an arrangement for a joint effort between 
the Institute and General Mills, Inc., the 
latter organization to explore the possi- 
bilities of dry milling and fractionation 
of mucilage-containing seeds, such as 
guar. The milling problems proved any- 
thing but simple, the seeds being very 
dificult to mill; wartime restrictions on 
the procurement of materials of construc- 
tion added still further difficulties to the 
problems. As in all such work, the first 
mucilage products were considerably less 
pure and correspondingly less desirable 
than those subsequently produced. 


In order to provide sufficient seed ma- 
terial with which to carry on the ex- 
perimental milling and the adaptation of 
the product to paper mill and other uses, 
it became necessary to grow a few car- 
loads of seed. It was decided by General 
Mills that guar, being a new plant for 
western agriculture, should be grown un- 
der -carefully selected conditions and un- 
der expert agronomical supervision in or- 
der to insure a fair yield of seed, to ob- 
serve what soil and climatic conditions 
were favorable, to note the insect and 
other hazards, to note the characteristics 
of growth and yield of the different 
strains of guar present in an unselected 
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quantity of seed and, finally, to evaluate 
the possibilities of mechanical harvesting 
and crop rotation. kk was further decided 
that the farmers willing to grow an ex- 
perimental crop of guar should be guar- 
anteed a liberal price for seed produced, 
the crop to be planted, grown, and har- 
vested under supervision by General Mills. 


In order to provide the financial sup- 
port for such a program, it was further 
concluded that a number of paper man- 
ufacturing companies, through the organ- 
ization of The Institute of Paper Chemis- 
try, might well be asked to contract to 
purchase from General Mills, certain 
amounts of the first experimental mucilage 
product with which to evaluate its use- 
fulness for their particular needs. Twenty- 
five paper manufacturers readily subscrib- 
ed to the program, although in few in- 
stances had these companies known prev- 
iously of mannogalactan mucilage or its 
possibilities for paper mills. (It seems par- 
ticularly fitting that one of the paper mills 
making the most generous commitment for 
the initial product “sight unseen,” was 
rewarded by finding that the guar muci- 
lage uniquely and abundantly provided 
the solution to one of the most urgent 
unsolved problems in a major operating 
field.) 

Thus the project was ready for the first 
experimental crop of guar seed, and in 
the spring of 1943, a few hundred acres 
of guar plantings were made, mostly in 
Arizona, with small additional acreages 
planted in neighboring localities. The ag- 
ronomical supervision wa®# placed in 
charge of trained personnel. Weather con- 
ditions proved to be abnormal and ad- 
verse for the first guar production. Insect 
infestations were severe and a bomber 
crash in the best guar field also contrib- 
uted to a poor average seed yield. It was 
noted that the different strains of guar 
growing side by side produced widely 
different plant forms, some growing low 
along the ground and others growing up- 
wards like corn and to a considerable 
height.’ Under conditions favorable for 
seed yield, the guar plant has been found 
capable of producing 1,000 to 1,300 
pounds of seed per acre, thus demonstrat- 
ing a producing capacity a minimum of 
which may eventually rival that of the 
soy bean crops of the Middle West. The 
seeds were harvested by a mechanically 
altered combine which threshes the seed 
at the same time. Data gathered at this 
time and subsequently have established the 
hoped-for soil conserving and agronomi- 
cal values of guar because of its bene- 
ficial action on the soil, thus assuring an 
agricultural support for the crop as in- 
creased production is required and as 
better strains and higher yield of seed 
are evolved. Progress along these lines, 
as well as in seed refining and the use 
of products in industries other than in 
paper, will in due course be described else- 
where by others, and will not be further 
discussed here. 

One hundred odd tons of guar seed 
were thus produced the first year and 
shipped to Minneapolis for experimental 
milling developments. 

No attempt will be made at this time 
to trace the milling developments, other 





than to note that the first mucilage prod- 
ucts were not of high purity but were 
of sufficient quality to ship to the paper 
mills for the initial application experi- 
ments. Many of these. paper mill experi- 
ments were made under the supervision 
of the Institute and General Mills. In a 
very satisfactory percentage of the trials 
under different conditions and with 
widely assorted types of fibers and paper 
products, the results were fully up to ex- 
pectations and some of them far beyond. 
It was further gratifying to note that, in 
several instances, the beneficial effects of 
guar mucilage in the paper processes were 
sufficient to justify the adoption of the 
product for regular manufacturing formu- 
las even though the product was consid- 
erably lacking in purity and was priced 
at a level sufficiently high to carry a ma- 
jor portion of the financial load through 
small-scale and necessarily expensive pro- 
duction. During the preliminary period of 
production and milling of guar seed, oth- 
er mannogalactan-containing seed was 
also investigated and the product likewise 
shipped to paper mills where, under In- 
stitute supervision, trials were made on 
several grades of paper. Results were in 
general similar to those produced by guar 
mucilage, and in view of subsequent de- 
velopments, certain of the mucilages from 
seeds other than guar are to be consid- 
ered as supplementary sources of mucilage 
until the guar production has been ex- 
panded to meet the anticipated demands 
for paper and numerous other industries. 


The first crop of guar seed was thus 
utilized for the desired purposes, the proj- 
ect having been kept, in so far as possible, 
upon a purely experimental basis. The 
three distinct phases of development, in- 
volving agronomical, refining, and appli- 
cation experience, were materially advance 
ed during the first year of the experi 
ment. (It must be pointed out that, in the 
first experiments with guar mucilage in 
the paper mills, trials were made to pro 
duce results such as had not been pre 
viously attempted under paper production © 
conditions. The fact that many of these 
experiments were successful may be as 
cribed to the comprehensive laboratory — 
work completed beforehand, but this must ~ 
not be taken as evidence that the use of 
mucilage in paper mills is at present any- 
thing like a fully developed technology.) 
With the advantages gained, the follow- 
ing year (1944) was likewise devoted to 
an experimental program of similar scope, 
with much better cropping results, greatly 
improved milling procedures, and much 
more extended paper mill experience be- 
ing realized. The present year has like: 
wise been devoted to experimental produc- — 
tion on a somewhat larger scale; even 
though a growing demand for mucilage is 
now in evidence, it has been desirable to 
build the technical foundations soundly. 
There is every reason to look forward to 
the time in the near future when guar 
production will be greatly expanded. Every 
feature of the initial objectives has now 
been reached or approached sufficiently to 
assure the benefits of guar production for 
the soil and for industry under condi 
tions fully satisfactory to all economic 
considerations. 
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The writer has thus far intentionally 
avoided the chemical and technological as- 
pects of mannogalactan mucilage in so far 
as this has been possible, believing that 
the foregoing account of the unfolding of 
a new industry might, in and of itself, be 
worth the telling. The mucilage has many 
important uses other than in paper. It will 
be useful in sizing textiles, in synthetic 
rubber processing, in leather, in foods, in 
pharmaceuticals, and in other fields. It is 
certain, further, that the by-products of 
mucilage production will likewise find im- 
portant uses and add materially to the 
supply of technical raw materials. 

At this point, it should be noted that, 
in a development of the nature and scope 
of the mucilage project, many individuals 
and organizations must make their spe- 
cial contributions. Many interests and 
skills not to be found within any one or- 
ganization are required to guide and sus- 
tain the course of development in its sev- 
eral phases, with a very substantial total 
financial investment beyond that availa- 
ble from any one group of interests whose 
purposes, in turn, will be served by only 
one of the several benefits of the develop- 
ment. Thus, the paper mills cannot pro- 
vide funds for the development of soil con- 
servation, nor can the farmer succeed in 
his soil conservation measures unless he 
can find it immediately profitable to him. 
It is thus important to recognize the fol- 
lowing organizations as having _partici- 
pated in the development: 

The University of Arizona 
Department of Chemistry 
School of Agronomy. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture 

Soil Conservation Service. 

Twenty-five paper manufacturing com- 
panies. 

General Mills, Inc. 

The Institute of Paper Chemistry. 


During the past two years, numerous 
experiments with guar mucilage have 
been made in many mills and on many 
types of paper. Much has been learned, 
in the laboratory and in the mill, about 
the methods of using mucilage, particular- 
ly at the wet end of the paper machine. 
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LEFT—Harvesting Guar. . 


The results sought were those mentioned 
earlier—the substitution of a colloidal ma- 
terial for mechanical hydration and cut- 
ting. On tissue sheets in regular produc- 
tion, where very little mechanical action 
is employed, the guar has been found to 
yield strength improvement far beyond 
that attained previously, For this purpose, 
amounts of mucilage of 0.5 per cent or less 
(based on the dry fiber weight) are suffi- 
cient. In other tissue products, the gain 
in strength has been utilized in the sub- 
stitution of very material amounts of 
weaker fiber, thus holding the necessary 
strength, lowering the cost of manufac- 
ture, and conserving the supply of strong 
fiber. 

On tissue sheets where good formation 
with very long fiber is essential, guar 
mucilage has been found superior to any 
other material applied thus far. 

On book paper furnishes, either alka- 
line carbonate filled or clay and rosin 
sized, the addition of 1 per cent guar mu- 
cilage has permitted the reduction of 
stock-refining power to virtually zero, with 
normal strength, filler content, ahd forma- 
tion being maintained. The result is a 
more resilient printing paper. Other ad- 
vantages, if desired, would be those of in- 
creased filler or filler pulp content at nor- 
mal strength and better opacity. 

In rag content papers (both heavy and 
light weights), addition of guar mucilage 
to the beater has demonstrated its effect- 
iveness to be several times that of an equal 
amount of beater starch in building 
strength, and this with somewhat reduced 
jordan action and equal or better forma- 
tion. When the stronger types of pulps 
are used, the reduction in cutting possi- 
ble with mucilage additions brings the 
fiber into that state wherein simultaneous 
increases in bursting strength, tear, and 
folds have been realized. This also results 
in well formed papers with greatly in- 
creased porosity and the attendant reduc- 
tion in curl, cockle, and sensitivity to di- 
mensional change on contact with atmos- 
pheric moisture. In one rag paper mill, a 
good formation and strength resulted with 
fibers as long as would pass through the 
screens, with every indication that still 
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longer fibers could be utilized if screen 
equipment could handle them. 

In kraft paper, large increments in 
strength and formation improvements have 
been realized under conditions where 
starch is entirely without merit. This holds 
the prospect of being able to produce 
strong papers of high porosity, a matter of 
importance to the manufacturers of mul- 
tiwall bags. 

When added to the beater or prior to 
the headbox, guar mucilage will cause an 
appreciable slowing action of the stock 
on the wire, but for a given slowness pro 
duced by guar, sheet strength and for- 
mation are better than when the same 
slowness is produced by mechanical refin- 
ing. Furthermore, the slowness on the 
wire of mucilage-treated stock is not re- 
flected in pressing and drying; in fact, the 
sheets act surprisingly free on the press 
es and dryers. 

These facts permit faster machine 
speeds when stock is treated with guar 
mucilage. Paper-mill experience has dem: 
onstrated that, for several types of paper, 
small amounts of mucilage will maintain 
or improve sheet formation and strength 
in papers made at machine speeds in- 
creased 10 percent or more above normal 
speeds. It appears that the full possibili- 
ties in this direction have not yet been 
fully explored in paper-machine operation. 

The early production of guar mucilage 
gave a material of rather low purity and 
one which had to be cooked, before addi- 
tion, by a specially devised method where’ 
in 20 ounces of borax were first dissolved 
in 60 gallons of water, 14 pounds of mw 
cilage stirred in with a Lightnin’ mixer, 
and the suspension steamed directly to 
85 C. Sufficient hydrochloric acid was 
then added to bring the pH down to 48 
to 5.5 and the batch was allowed to stand 
for 15 minutes before adding to the beat 
er, following size and alum. In some cases, 
excellent results were and are obtained 
by cooking at 1 per cent concentration or 
less and adding at the screens, fan pump, 
or tray water. 

It was early realized that cooking re 
quirements were in some cases aw 
and even difficult. Efforts to produce 
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AM in the head-box cut in two minutes? All bub- 
bles cleared from the wire in five minutes? These 
are familiar occurrences in mills using NOPCO-KF 
in paper manufacturing. NOPCO-KF also saves labor 
by helping to prevent sticking at the presses. 


Sheet formation is improved as a result of better 
fibre dispersion and foam control. Even in capacity 
operations NOPCO-KF proves the super “bubble- 
buster,” dissipating entrained air—the common cause 
of thin spote—as if the stock were heing handled at 
slower speeds. That’s because NOPCO-KF keeps 
working on the wire. 


Thin Spots 75% Eliminated 


In addition, NOPCO-KF helps reduce breaks, improve 
surface characteristics, increase water repellency. 
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GIVE NOPCO-KF 5 MINUTES 


|to smash foam... 








... and improve sheet formation 
even at increased machine speeds 


Valuable paper-making material is conserved. See 
what this chemical substance—expressly formulated 
to aid. sheet formation—can do in your mill. Order 


enough for a trial run. Write, wire or phone. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Harrison, N. J. 


Branches: 
Boston * Chicago * Cedartown, Ga. * Richmond, Calif. 


An affiliate of the American Pulp and Paper Mill 
Superintendents Association 


NOPCO-KF 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


CUD evoiven tuRv RESEARCH 
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guar mucilage in such a form that cook- 
ing is not necessary have resulted in a 
product which may be added successful- 
ly as a dry powder to the beater, provid- 
ed the pulp receives a certain amount of 
beating or jordaning. This has been found 
adequate in rag mills when the dry muci- 
lage has been added an hour before drop- 
ping the beater, and in kraft mills where 
the dry mucilage-containing stock was 
subjected to a moderate jordan action. 

As is customary in the introduction of a 
new product into paper mills of widely 
differing furnish and other conditions, in- 
itial results have not always been as ex- 
pected. In several such instances, addi- 
tional trials have revealed better techniques 
and have resulted in more successful re- 
sults. In no case observed thus far, have 
pulp types been found to be seriously ad- 
verse to good mucilage effects when diffi- 
cult applications have been examined in 
the laboratory. Excessive iron content of 
pulp or water has in one instance been 
found strongly adverse, requiring about 
twice the amount of mucilage to be fur- 
nished than would otherwise be required. 

Because paper mills during wartime 
have sought to produce the maximum out- 
put of paper made to standard specifica- 
tions, it has not been possible to experi- 
ment widely ‘with mucilage, necessity dic- 
tating that mucilage trials be limited with- 
in a relatively narrow range and rather 
close to standard paper mill conditions, in 
order that the product would not devi- 
ate from specifications sufficiently to in- 
terrupt shipment. Thus, whereas labora- 
tory studios demonstrate that additions of 
guar mucilage up to 2, 3, or 4 per cent and 
beyond continue to add increments of 
strength and formation, the paper milll 
experience to-date has been almost entirely 
within 1 per cent addition, and never as 
high as 2 per cent. 

This project has been bold in its in- 
ception and development; it is to be em- 
phasized that, when conditions permit, the 
paper mills, in adapting mucilage to their 
particular operations, should be equally 
bold in the experimental program. Addi- 
tions in excess of 1 per cent should be made 
over a wide range of mechanical and fur- 
nish conditions—only then will the full 
potentialities of the material become ap- 
parent. Further wide departures from 
standard practice are to be suggested. For 
example, laboratory indications favor the 
possibility of preparing very strong, long- 
fibered, low-density sheets with good for- 
mation, such as can be loaded with pig- 
ment-adhesive compositions after the sheet 
is partially or fully dried, without loss of 
strength due to such loading. 

Mannogalactan (locust bean gum) proc- 
esses had been developed by the Insti- 
tute for temporary wet strength in absorb- 
ent paper products before the war. Guar 
mucilage has been found effective for this 
purpose, with the added interest of ulti- 
mately lower cost. This process, which 
had been in commercial use at several 
points before the war, is of current inter- 
est in that the paper towel is akaline and 
absorbent (as a result of the use of borax 
in conjunction with guar mucilage), and 
presents no problem in re-use of broke. 

Experiments currently in progress in the 
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laboratory yield converted products from 
guar mucilage which may prove valuable 
for tub sizing and coating. One trial un- 
der commercial conditions of a converted 
guar applied as a tub size to rag-content 
paper resulted in strength improvement 
features six of eight to one over tub starch 
as was noted in a comparison of guar and 
starch in beater application. It is still too 
early to expand upon this possibility, our 
work on converting guar being far from 
complete at the present writing. Ultimate- 
ly, it is intended to explore the possibili- 
ties of tub sizing with converted guar, us- 
ing a sheet made with a long, open-fiber 
structure by the aid of mucilage at the 
wet end. In reviewing the experiences 
with guar in paper mills, quantitative and 
specific details have intentionally been 
omitted in the present report. In many 
cases the details of mucilage results are 
considered as property of the individual 
mills, and in holding such in confidence, it 
is felt that still another purpose is ac- 
complished; that of keeping the mucilage 
development, as it should be for the time 
being, on the open experimental basis with 
the magnitude of results possible in any 
given case subject to experimental evalu- 
ation. This seems desirable in view of the 
diversity of technical conditions between 
various paper mills and of the still. in- 
completely developed technology of muci- 
lage application. 

Looking forward, it is hoped that many 
more paper mills will become interested 
in participating in the guar experimental 
program. A number of paper companies 
have already adopted guar mucilage for 





regular manufacturing purposes, even at 
the present experimental price levels and, 
although this usage has removed a con, 
siderable amount of the limited experi 
mentally produced mucilage, smaller 
amounts are presently available and larger 
amounts will become available after the 
present guar crop is harvested. Experi- 
mental application of mucilage should not 
be seriously affected by the present price 
level (41 cents per pound), inasmuch as 
we are confident that a much lower price 
will eventually be realized. 

To all of those organizations who have 
or who may yet participate in this deveiop- 
ment, in the interests of agriculture, soil 
conservation, and technical progress, the 
Institute wishes to express its sincere ap- 
preciation and to its afhliated paper com 
panies, its willingness to render such 
technical assistance as may be possible. 
As previously stated, this development 
has been and of necessity must continue to 
be a joint effort in order to insure a rapid 
and continuous approach to the ultimate 
objectives. 

In closing, quotation is made from Gen- 
eral Mill's first public announcement of 
the guar development (Saturday Evening 
Post, June 30, 1945), as follows: 

“It is through aggressive new-product 
research like this that we believe our Com- 
pany can best serve America in the years 
to come. For new products will lead to 
new opportunitity not only for our own 
returning servicemen but those of allied 
industry as well . . . to new markets and 
a more dependable income for the farm 
er . .. and to better living for all of us.” 





A Reputation Is a Living Thing* 


>>> THE REPUTATION of your com- 
pany and mine in the fields of chemistry 
or chemical engineering is all important. 
Just imagine, if you will, that for some 
reason a chemical manufacturer loses his 
business reputation. The effect is exactly 
the same as though he had decided to 
commit suicide by jumping off the George 
Washington Bridge. 

Several months ago, one of our mem- 
bers stated that guesses should be con- 
fined to within the walls of one’s own 
laboratory. Shortly afterward, while 
visiting a manufacturing plant, we re- 
counted this observation. The manager 
told us that one organization, with whom 
he had contacts made so many bad 
guesses that he was beginning to doubt 
whether they had either walls or roof on 
their laboratory. That chemical company 
is suffering from an incurable disease as 
fatal to its business life as cancer is to 
the human being. To picture the research 
chemists as running from the laboratory 
to the customer with test tubes clutched 
tightly in their hands may be a slight ex- 
aggeration. The effect upon the com- 
pany'’s reputation, however, could not be 
any more devastating. 

When contrasting the loss of brsiness 
prestige with the ills of the human body 
it would be a fallacy not to admit, that 
from time to time we all suffer from slight 
colds. The inherent optimism, which is 


FREDERIC A. SODERBERG 


Head of Paper rtment 
General Dyestuff Corporation 


so much a part of the development en 
gineer’s makeup causes us to foresee ex 





ceptionally beneficial results whenever our | 


new products are employed. 


The thing | 


which we must guard against is the pos | 
sibility of that cold developing into a | 


severe case of pneumonia. 


Unfortunately | 


in business relationships, nothing has been | 


discovered thus far which is comparable 
with sulpha drugs or Penicillin. 

Our own organization has some thirty: 
five hundred items available for commer 
cial application. Naturally, with such a 
vast array of materials at one’s disposal, 
the opportunities to develop new uses are 
tremendous. Like most of you, we afe 
dependent upon the continued good will 
of industry for our existence. It follows, 
therefore, that we are in what might be 
called the “low blood pressure” group. 
In a business of this sort such things as 
tieing the patient or customer into a chair, 
prying his mouth open and forcing him 
to swallow our offering cannot be com 
doned. 

An executive gave this very sage ad 





*Presented at a mee of the Tech- 
nical Service Group pe ct Chemical 
Industry. 
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KENWOOD MILL 


‘Seventy-five years ago, the American paper indus- 
try was just beginning its great period of expansion. 
Since then paper, at lowering costs and in increasing 
volume, has changed the course and character of 
civilization, spreading culture and education, stimu- 
lating business, elevating the standard of living. The 

progress of the paper industry has 









KENWOO}) —s paced the progress of America. 
ai wa Also, just 75 years ago, F.C. Huyck 
ta *) . & Sons began the manufacture of fine 






quality papermakers’ felts. Recogniz- 
ing that in wartime and peacetime 
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every paper problem is a felt problem, this organiza- 
tion has pioneered in research and in service, work- 
ing always in the closest cooperation with the paper 
industry. ’ 

As the world’s largest manufacturer of paper- 
makers’ felts, F. C. Huyck & Sons, in observing its 
75th Anniversary, salutes the paper industry for its 
magnificent contribution to the winning of the war, 
and looks forward to a continuation of the policy it 
has so long pursued, seeking new and better ways to 
help produce more and better paper—the product 
most used by man. 


F.C.HUYCK & SONS - Xéxwvod/MdG- ALBANY, N.Y, 
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vice to his salesmen several years ago, 
“Never do anything in your contact with 
a customer which will prevent you from 
going back to see him.” The develop- 
ment man will do well to follow this rule 
also, since no ohe thing will undermine 
a buyer's confidence more than the force- 
ful, glittering presentation of a poor 
product. 

In order to do our part in making this 
consumer supplier association mutually 
profitable, we feel it is essential to check 
closely all factors connected with plant 
application. Every known laboratory test 
is first applied to the new material to de- 
termine its effect upon established practi- 
cal procedure. New methods of testing 
are also devised to completely analyze the 
new development’s advantages and short- 
comings. We then examine the product 
for possible deleterious chemical and 
physical actions with other materials and 
conditions encountered in the plant. Such 
contingencies as premature precipitation, 
immunization, adverse chemical reaction, 
corrosion, toxicity, fire and occupational 
hazards are thoroughly explored. All these 
factors are, we believe, quite important. 

For example, it has been found that one 
of the best selling points available is rea- 
sonable certainty that a given material 
will not upset present operating condi- 
tions. The technical director of a fairly 
large plant once told me that he was faced 
with, one of the most perplexing problems 
of his career. On his desk were six let- 
ters and samples, each from a different 
chemical manufacturer. All of these offer- 
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ings, if they lived up to the claims of the 
suppliers, would impart definitely worth- 
while characteristics to his finished prod- 
uct. He had found, however, that each 
and everyone required a change in the 
present manufacturing process. Further- 
more, none of the changes were at all 
similar and as a matter of fact, not one 
of the’ six materials could be used to- 
gether. After giving each offering careful 
consideration he was unable to justify any 
of the necessary operational variations. 
You can well understand that his com- 
mon sense prompted him to deposit all 
six letters and samples in the waste 
basket. Perhaps one or more of these 
chemicals would have been adaptable if 
the development engineers had given a 
little more thought to the consumer's flow 
chart. 

By thoroughly testing a product before- 
hand, we are fairly sure that it is in the 
best physical and chemical shape possible 
for its battle in the manufacturing plant. 
In the fight game a wise manager gen- 
erally brings his protege along slowly with 
several comparatively easy bouts: With 
gradually increasing confidence the rough 
spots are polished and he becomes an ex- 
perienced fighter. When developing a new 
product market our procedure is quite 
similar. We select several friendly plants, 
four to six at the most, and make what 
are known as “spot tests.” If by some 
stroke of good luck all the preliminary 
bouts are won, the item is ready for gen- 
eral sales distribution. On the other hand, 
numerous defeats send the material back 
to development or research for further 
training or improvement. 

The mill testing period is undoubtedly 
a most crucial one in the life of a new 
offering. Human nature being what is is, 
the plant operator is often swayed by 
some like or dislike which has no direct 
bearing on the particular usage in ques- 
tion. It is this undeterminable factor 
which makes it imperative that we follow 
every phase of plant application. By 
doing so we do not have to take the 
individual's expressed approval or dissent 
as the final word. To stand on the front 
steps of the mill and pass an offering in 
through the door is analogous to a physi- 
cian prescribing for his patient by tele- 
phone. 

The medical profession knows that ap- 
proximately eighty percent of all illness 
is purely imaginary. You may be just as 
sure that sometimes fantasy overpowers 
reality when your product is considered 
by the customer. Everyone of you will 
probably agree that if common salt were 
given a fancy name and offered by a 
reputable company for a specific purpose, 
there would be at least some consumer 
acceptance. It is essential, therefore, that 
we temper our optimism with a few grains 
of pessimism whenever results of new 
product tests are scanned. 

Once a material has been -found sufhi- 
ciently valuable to be offered generally the 
work of our development group has really 
just begun. Have you ever gone back 
over your records after a product has been 
on the market for one or two years? It 
is quite surprising how obsolete the first 
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suggested methods of preparation and ap. 
plication can become in that length of 
time. Continued supervision by the de- 
velopment gréup must, of necessity dove- 
tail with the efforts of the sales depart- 
ment. Any sales organization, however, 
which takes over completely as soon as 
a new item reaches the market will see it 
wither and die like an unwatered plant. 

We have said that a reputation is a liy- 
ing thing. A new product is also a living 
thing. Lacking proper treatment and care 
by sales, development and sometimes re- 
search, it can never hope to reach healthy, 
robust sales proportions. Ideas must be 
exchanged, improvements made and above 
all quality must be maintained. 

It is impossible for one individual or 
group to have all the worthwhile ideas so 
necessary for adaptation of new materials, 
Only by obtaining the active cooperation 
of salesman, plant manager, superintendent 
and operators can we hope for a modicum 
of success. If we do not have the help- 
ful suggestions of all these individuals our 
task is doubly difficult and at times nearly 
hopeless. 

Sometimes in industry ambitious individ- 
uals set up little non-essential empires of 
authority. Through such a maze of divided 
responsibility: and petty jealousies it is 
rather hard to obtain close contact with 
the actual user of the material. We con- 
sider this to be the most important single 
phase of new product development, for 
once you have this man’s confidence the 
task of adjusting and improving your out- 
put is relatively simple. 

Any manufacturing concern which you 
might name would find it well nigh im 
possible to make a product which could 
not be improved. Equally correct is the 
observation that the rapidity with which 
these beneficial changes are made strongly 
influences customer acceptance. Let a mill 
man use a defective material for an ex: 
cessive period of time and all the sales 
manship in the world will not convince 
him that the faults have been corrected. 

Once more it is the job of the devel- 
opment department to weigh the effect of 
product changes carefully. They must be 
reasonably sure that by surmounting one 
difficulty, several others will not be en 
countered. It is a tragic thing to see a 
new development, which has been built 
up to a respectable size, suddenly crash 
in ruin due to an ill-advised or snap judg: 
ment type of decision. Without question, 
outstanding success in our field is meas 
ured by the yardstick of cooperation be- 
tween consumer and manufacturer. 


Quality is as vital to the reputation of 
a chemical company as the heart or blood 
is to a human being. Always a bulwark 
of our industry, this attribute will be 
stressed in post-war planning to a hereto 
fore unheard of degree. Now let me ask 
you a question—Where else but in the 
development field can they find the nec 
essary tools to make the customer quality 
conscious? 

You, as well as ourselves, are well aware 
that no article has ever been made that 
could not be copied at a lower price by 
the simple expedient of cutting a few cor 
ners. It is also a certainty that most con- 
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Two ways your face can grow 
~ in the next few years 


ALLY, our faces show what’s happening to us. you earn . . . that those dollars you save are busy earning 


For instance, suppose financial matters are con- extra dollars for you . . . that you have a nest egg and an 
nak emergency fund. 
2 ei ee face will show that, too. 
Suppose you know that there’s practically no cash re- Naturally, your 3 = 
between you and trouble. There’s a simple and pretty accurate way to tell w 
Fae be surprising if your face didn’t show it way your face is going to go in the next few years: 
: ; ; as many U. S. 
But suppose that, on the contrary, you’ve managed to If you are eae ee and ae 
get yourself on a pretty sound financial basis. Savings aamatiey y " ea sacehne 
Suppose that you're putting aside part of everything Your face will be among the ones 


Buy all the Bonds you can... keep all the Bonds you buy 
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THE CONFLICT IS NOT 
OVER ... UNTIL "PEACE" 
AMONG ALL NATIONS 
IS ACHIEVED. 





HOWEVER .. . WITH 
VICTORY ACCLAIMED 


AGAIN WE ARE PREPARED TO 
DEVOTE OUR ENGINEERING AND 
MANUFACTURING FACILITIES TO 
THE RECONDITIONING OR RE- 
BUILDING OF YOUR PAPER MILL 
EQUIPMENT. 





AS RAPIDLY AS CONTROLLED 
MATERIALS AND SKILLED LABOR 
ARE AVAILABLE WE WILL’ GIVE 
PROMPT ATTENTION TO YOUR 
INQUIRIES AND ORDERS. 





CONTINUOUSLY WE HAVE SERVED 
THE PAPER INDUSTRY 
SINCE 1828 
WITH 


PAPER MILL 
MACHINERY 


EFFICIENT IN QUALITY 
AND WORKMANSHIP 


S ceaiennaitidiicmteentamenaiiell 
PAPER BAG MACHINERY 
"Rainstorm" Shower Pipes 


Stuff Pumps—Jordans 
The New Model "E” Trimmer 
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sumers have a sixth sense which permits 
them to fairly “smell” any reduction in 
quality. If we should decide to sacrifice 
this feature in deference to price all the 
sales promotion and new- product devel- 
opment ideas extant would not force any 
large segment of industry to use our offer- 
ings. 

We have every reason to be thankful 
that the chemical manufacturers as a 
whole have made quality their first and 
foremost concern. For quality, is a mat- 
ter of refinement steadily bred into a 










product and sensitively cultivated. A com 
pany policy should be guided by faith 
adherence to these fundamentals thr 
fluctuating conditions. Our atti 
should be one of perennial responsi 
toward all those who deal with us. 
is how a business becomes planted d 
and deeper in the good will of its ou 
tomers. That is how a business grows 
flourishes and its symbol or trade 
becomes synonymous with quality. 

Truly, a reputation based on quality is 
a living thing. 





Modern Techniques of 


>>> A GROUP of able and loyal em- 
ployees is the most important and valu- 
able asset in any business. This asset 
must be constantly improved and not per- 
mitted to deteriorate. 

Many companies spend thousands of 
dollars yearly on quality control for their 
product and still fail to realize that qual- 
ity control of personnel pays large divi- 
dends as the result of loyal and thinking 
employees. If it is important to improve 
methods, maintain equipment and guard 
other assets, it is far more important to 
maintain quality personnel and improve 
the personnel asset. 

The effectiveness of other assets in a 
company depends entirely upon the ef- 
fectiveness of personnel. The personnel 
policies of the company are the founda- 
tion for profitable operations in good or 
bad times. 

Management can no longer afford to 
ignore the basic human relationship that 
must exist in its company if management 
desires to free itself from continuous la- 
bor trouble. Labor trouble is not neces- 
sarily a strike but is the negative philoso- 
phy, thinking and opinions of the worker 
for management. 

If employees believe that top manage- 
ment is composed of profiteers whose only 
objective is to exploit labor with no in- 
terest in the employees except what they 
can get out of them, there exists a con- 
stant source of labor trouble that reflects 
itself in high operating cost and low prof- 
its. The answer to this problem cannot 
be found in a method of expressing man- 
agement’s point of view to the employees. 
It can only be accomplished with a mutual 
understanding. 

Too many people in top management 
believe they know what employees think. 
These opinions are generally formed by 
top management talking to the workers 
who know it is a good idea to tell man- 
agement what they believe the executive 
wants to know. 

Another source is from the union nego- 
tiating committee which has sifted the in- 
formation it wants to pass along. Con- 
sequently, top executives in most com- 
panies do not have the correct facts upon 
which human relations policies, that will 
improve the quality of their personnel 
assets, can be formed. Almost without 
exception this is true in most multiple 
management corporations. 

Certain techniques over a period of 


Personnel Relations 


JOHN D. CORRIGAN 
Corrigan, Osburne & Wells, inc, 


years have been developed by alert, in- 
genious and aggressive management ex- 
ecutives. In any type of business the 
starting point to obtain the essential facts 
that will improve the personnel relations 
is first to determine the thinking of man- 
agement and its attitude towards the em- 
ployee. Next, it is important to gain an 
accurate and true opinion from the em 
ployees as to their thinking and attitude 
towards the company and its management, 

This information replaces belief with 
facts. Often it is necessary to change the 
thinking of management as the first step 
towards better human relationships. The 
second step is to eliminate employee sus 
picions. Their opinions are now known, 
and corrective procedures can be devel- 
oped and put into effect as well as pre 
ventative measures to avoid recurrence. 
The third step is to eliminate inequities 
that exist in the wage and salary struc’ 
ture of the company and to establish def: 
inite wage policies which are known to 
the employees as fair and equitable. The 
problem of establishing these policies in 
volves scientific job evaluation. 

Job evaluation provides management 
with a factual yardstick for accurately 
measuring each job and establishing its 
value. Merit rating then measures the 
employee as he performs the evaluated 
job. With job evaluation and merit rat 
ing management has a measure of the 
quality of its personnel. The unqualified 
can be eliminated or placed in jobs ac 
cording to their aptitudes. 

Merit rating indicates the unfit or un 
trained person and he is no longer auto 
matically promoted because of years of 
service. He must show aptitude, ability 
and initiative for up-grading and promo 
tion. Promotion from within the ranks 
is the best morale builder a company can 
have providing the person promoted has 
sufficient initiative to acquire the skill 
necessary to properly perform his new as’ 
signment. 

Management has three devices which i 
can use to improve the quality of its 
personnel. When these management 
techniques are installed and operating, 
management will find: 

1. It knows the trend of employees 
thinking about the company and can com 
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Because knives ground 
on the AK have absolutely straight, smooth edges 
that prolong cutting time between blade changes. 
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automatic, precision machine sharpens knives and 
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stantly strive to improve that trend which 
results in better human relationship; 

2. It has a high quality group of able, 
loyal and thinking employees as a foun- 
dation for a healthy growth; 

3. It has a better understanding with 
the union because union contracts will be 
based on factual data which both union 


and management recognizes as basic and 
fundamental. 

Modern management technique in hu- 
man relations will maintain a high degree 
of employee morale which will result in 
low-cost production and higher profits. 
Improving personnel relations is a profit 
making activity. 





Clearing Up a Misconception in the 
Employment of Discharged Veterans 


bb») WHAT ARE THE practical im- 
plications of the term “neuropsychiatric” 
which has been applied to so many dis- 
charged veterans? In order to answer this 
question? I am expressing the following 
Opinions as one of three psychiatrists to 
whom has been posed the very important 
problem of the effeét on industry of re- 
leasing into civilian pursuits supposedly 
vast numbers of neuropsychiatric cases 
discharged from the Armed Forces. We 
have been requested to make suggestions 
concerning what should be done with the 
so-called neuropsychiatric discharges whom 
industry is expected to employ or re- 
employ. It has been assumed that this 
problem is one separate and distinct from 
all other problems concerning postwar 
industry. I am happy to be able to report 
that, as a result of an extensive survey 
of various industriai organizations, this 
problem is not as serious as the layman 
may have imagined. 


C. CHARLES BURLINGAME, M.D.* 


By way of introduction, perhaps it 
would be well to state that the term 
““psychoneurosis” does not designate a 
disease in the sense that pneumonia, ty- 
phoid, or malaria do. The term psycho- 
neurosis is more of a social diagnosis. It 
affects the individual relationship of all 
people to other people in their homes, 
in their employment, and in their social 
environment. A psychoneurotic requires 
an adjustment, as an individual, to his 
environment and occupation. Briefly, 
psychoneurosis may be defined as an 
emotional upset developed to the point 
where it interferes with the individual's 
efforts in his employment or with his 
domestic life or social relationships. Every- 
one, at one time or another, and in varying 
degree, exhibits such symptoms. 

Obviously, the adjustment to military 
life for a man established in peaceful pur- 
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suits and: relationships greatly affects his 


. emotional life. If he fails in any of the 


required adjustments, he is discharged as 
a psychoneurotic. In civilian life, this 
same man might make a very satisfactory 
adjustment to his employment relation- 
ship and be an extremely valuable em- 
ployee. The effort to make the necessary 
adjustments to military life may have 
caused increased irritability, seeming in- 
difference, or other traits indicating a 
lack of the usual sustained and normal in- 
terests. These symptoms tend to disappear 
more or less automatically as the indi- 
vidual’s war experience recedes in point 
of time. 

Abnormal sensitivity to sound and an 
abnormal acuteness of hearing frequently 
call for special consideration. Again these 
symptoms are transitory and need not be- 
come the basis of any permanent difficulty 
in connection with peacetime employ- 
ment. 

The sum and substance of all this is 
that we need to pay little or no attention 
to whether or not a man was discharged 
from the Armed Forces as a psychoneu- 
rotic. This term, as a basis for discharge 
from the Armed Forces, amounts to noth- 
ing more than saying that he did not have 
the personal traits which enabled him to 
become a satisfactory member of the 
Armed Forces. The inability of a man to 


*Psychiatrist-in-Chief, The Institute of 
Living, tford, Conn.; associate in 
psychiatry, Columbia University; chair- 
man, sub-committee on Ps;chiatry of the 
NAM Medical Advisory Committee. 
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adjust himself to military life and con- 
ditions, does not imply inability to make 
a satisfactory adjustment to industrial or 
business occupations. Unfortunately, the 
term psychoneurotic, which has been used 
as a label for this entire group, has been 
greatly misunderstood by manufacturers 
and others in civilian life. 

Throughout industry there are thou- 
sands of psychoneurotic people being suc- 
cessfully employed. In the past, it may 
have been found that they were not suited 
to some particular job, but quite satis- 
factory in another position. They were 
never ruled out as undesirable for em- 


ployment. There is no more reason to look — 


upon the discharged veteran in that light. 
If emotionally upset through his war ser- 
vice, the return to normal conditions will 
soon restore him to his normal frame of 


mind. 

I could dwell at length upon the obser- 
vations upon which these conclusions are 
based, but one reference will be sufficient. 
In one large plant, employing tens of 
thousands of men, returned veterans are 
being hired without regard to the cir 
cumstances surrounding their discharge 
from the Armed Forces; the sole basis 
for employment is the veteran's past train- 
ing and skill. No attention whatever is 
being paid to whether he was discharged 
as a psychoneurotic. After a period of 
months of employment, the work record 
of these veterans was compared with that 
of non-veteran groups. It is of interest 
to note that nearly one-third of the vet- 
erans rated higher in productivity than 


the average of the entire plant; and a 
little over one-third of these veterans had 
developed higher skills than they had be- 
fore entering the Armed Forces. 
Furthermore, there seemed to be no con- 
nection whatever between the success or 
failure in industrial work between the 





veterans discharged for neuropsychiatric 
reasons and those discharged by the Armed 
Forces for other reasons. Hence, I am 
forced to the conclusion that the presence 
or absence of psychoneurosis as a discharge 
factor in the Armed Forces has no bear. 
ing whatsoever on re-employability. 





Reconverting the Veteran* 


The veteran needs to be reconverted— 
that is the essence of industry's experi- 
ence with vets to date. Why there is such 
a need for personal readjustment should 
not be too difficult to see—if you have 
ever been absent from work for any pro- 
longed period of time and, subsequently, 
had to resume the obligations and routine 
involved in holding down a job. 

As the one directly in charge of the 
vet’s daily work, the foreman can make 
him into an efficient and co-operative 
worker, provided the foreman is realistic 
about it. Major premise of that realism 
is this: The veteran is not a “problem” 
and not a “psychological case,” but an 
employee who has not been working for 
some time and who needs to be adjusted 
to the requirements and the accepted ways 
of what is known as “working for a 
living.” 

It is an undeniable fact that war service 
has changed the veteran-employee. Previ- 
ously, in letters to their service publica- 
tions, and now, in bull sessions every- 
where, the men themselves candidly com- 
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ment on their personality changes. What 
has changed, and what should the fore. 
man know about it? Here is a list of char. 
acteristics (not necessarily true of every 
veteran), with some common-sense sugges 
tions for the foreman: 


1. The veteran-employee has become less 
industrious. 

Military service tended to make him a 
goldbrick. Why work hard? It doesn't 
get you anywhere! Initiative and diligence 
were ridiculed: “Take it easy! You're jus 
putting in your time.” 

Suggestion: Place the veteran among 
your most energetic and productive work- 
ers; their example will spur him on. (In 
being lazy, the serviceman merely followed 
the example of others.) If circumstances 
permit, set a reasonable production quota, 
or provide some incentive for doing a full 
day’s work. 

2. The veteran-employee resents orders. 

Most veterans are raw-edged about 
orders—they had to take them too long. 
For example: A veteran, back at his old 
shipping department job, got careless and 
would stack small molds contrary to in 
structions. When the supervisor noticed 
it, he called out sharply, “Hey there, stop 
that. I told you how to do the job. Now 
just do it the way I showed you.” The 
worker, walking up to the foreman, said, 
“Listen you—I don’t have to take’ any 
guff from you, see! You can take your job 
and you know damn well what you can do 
with it.” He quit. Bad enough—but it 
could have been worse if he had not quit 
and enticed resentment and disobedience 
among his co-workers. 

Suggestion: When you have to give qr 
ders or reprimands, avoid that “military 
rasp” in your tone. Make it a request or 
a private talk. That is not only diplomatic, 
but productive of results from any worker, 
not just from the veteran. 

3. The veteran-employee is tired of 
training programs. 

Not only did he get his basic training, 
but specialized training as well; he then 
went through refersher courses, and back 
to basic when the army had nothing else 
for him to do. He is fed-up with training. 

Suggestion: Despite his aversion to 
training, the veteran knows that it is im- 
portant. In his new position as an em 
ployee, training is necessary to bring him 
back into stride. You must convince him 
of this need, of how your training pro 
gram is designed to help him. He'll go 
along with you willingly because he wants 
so much to make good. 

4. The veteran-employee tends to be 
careless in his personal conduct. 





(*) Published as a Supplement to The 
Foreman’s Letter (National Foremen’s 
Institute, Inc.), Nov. 21, 1945. 
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With the restraint of family and job 
gone, many a soldier found release from 
boredom and homesickness in excessive 
drinking, gambling, etc. These bad habits 
carry over into civilian life, but they 
should concern the foreman only when 
work efficiency is affected. 

Suggestion: If an unpleasant incident 
occurs, have a frank talk with the veteran, 
explain that you are no prude but that dis- 
cipline and good conduct on the part of 
all are essential for harmonious relations, 
that infraction of rules and poor behavior 
merely serve to make your own job 
tougher. This approach enabled many an 
experienced sergeant to straighten out his 
men. 

5. The veteran-employee is restless. 

While in service, the necessary jumping 
around from place to place, the feeling of 
being without permanence, generally pro- 
duced a desire to settle down once and 
for all. Still and all, mental restlessness 
lingers on. After years of military routine, 
it's not a very interesting prospect to re- 
turn to regular repetitive work. 
Suggestion: -Try to point out the pos- 
sibilities for job advancement, how a job 
can be a means to personal satisfaction. 
The veteran will eventually shake down 
into the routine. Just don’t consider him 
a loafer or drifter. 

These are the common traits which are 
stumbling blocks on the road toward re- 
converting the veteran. These “road- 
blocks” are not permanent, they can and 
will be removed by time and the necessi- 
ties of civilian life. Understanding co- 
operation of the foreman will help a lot. 


Other common traits produced by mili- 
tary service are definite assets to any 
organization. The foreman needs to recog- 
nize these qualities and properly capitalize 
on them for the department's good. 

1. The veteran-employee is ambitious. 

Having lost some of his most productive 
years, he now wants to make up for lost 
time and make good. Harness that drive 
to the company’s requirements. Show him 
the opportunities for advancement; explain 
what the vet himself must do to make 
himself eligible for upgrading and promo- 
tion. 

2. The veteran-employee likes to get 
things done. 

In the service he has become used to 
action: You either do the job successfully, 
or you fail—there’s no half-way measure. 
His attitude is, let’s not talk about it— 
let's do it.. Tell the vet what's to be done, 
set a goal—then let him do it. He'll appre- 
Giate your confidence. You'll save time 
and effort and get more done. 


3. The veteran-employee has a sense of 
loyalty. 

Most men in service griped about the 
army, but they championed their particu- 
lar outfit. The buddy-idea took hold in a 
big way. The sense of belonging to a 
Particular unit and the feeling of com- 
tadeship is going to remain part of most 
servicemen’s mentality. Hence, make the 
veteran-employee feel that he helongs and 
is part of the organization. Tell him how 
the department fits into the company's 
business, give him an indication of your 
company’s position in its field. You will 





thereby transfer his loyalty to yourself and 
to the company. His example will pro- 
mote loyalty throughout your section. 

4. The veteran-employee is tolerant. 

The average serviceman has had to live 
and work together with many different 
types of persons. He had to adjust himself 
to personal quirks in his comrades; he 
learned that you've got to be tolerant of 
the other guy's faults because chances are 
you've got some faults yourself that don’t 
make you too easy to get along with. 

Take advantage of this give-and-take 
attitude. The veteran will get along okay 
with most everyone, and he will set an 
example of tolerance that should promote 
harmony throughout the shop. If there 


is a clash of personalities, enlist the vet- 
eran’s aid in talking with the others. He 
knows from experience that different peo 
ple can live and work together if each 
will make allowances for the other's 
peculiarities. 

5. The veteran-employee falls in line. 

Sure, he may have come to resent dis- 
cipline, but he also came to realize that 
obedience to authority is necessary to get 
things done. Don't expect unreasoning 
obedience. Explain your instructions, 
make sure he understands the “why” of 
it. He will take care of the rest. Investi- 
gate his possibilities and, if found satis- 
factory, give him a job that requires some “ 
leadership. 
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stabilizes steam flow, 
prevents overheat- 
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in steam costs as well as in the elimine- 
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your drainage and drying will be made 
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THERE WILL BE 


SMOKE ON THE SKY 


IN 1946 


—Smoke that means new products for a 
Nation at Peace—smoke that meens fulfilling 
the needs of some 130 million American 
citizens. Manufacturers have never before 
faced such a golden opportunity for tre- 
mendous sales volume and a ready cash 
market, But remember, Water will be one of 
your most important manufacturing necessi- 
ties. 

Now is the time to plan and put in a 
modern high efficiency Layne Well Water 
System—a system that will produce great 
quantities of water at an extra low cost. No 
investment you can make will show a greater 
dividend in savings and satisfaction. 

In buying a Layne Well Water System 
you are obtaining the very finest made. 
You are assuring yourself of long lasting 
quality and trouble free operation. 

lf you wish counsel on preliminary plans 
for a Layne Well Water System, ask for the 
cooperation of Layne engineers, which is 
obtainable without obligation. For illustrated 
literature, address Layne & Bowler, Inc., 
General Offices, Memphis 8, Tenn. 
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Summing up: The veteran's liabilities 
exist—but they are temporary. Given the 
proper chance to make good in his busi- 
ness and personal life, the veteran will 
slough them off. But the assets will re- 
main. What is needed is clear understand- 





ing of the veteran and a willingness to 
work along with him. 

(This report is written by an ex-Army 
sergeant who, as reporter for army news- 
pepens came to know the serviceman inti- 
mately.) 





Fiber Shipping Containers in War and Peace* 


pb» IN THE FIRST World War, practi- 
cally all containers of the so-called one- 
man size used for military requirments 
were made of wood. It is interesting to 
recall, however, that shortly after the 
Armistice, a shipment of a carload of can 
cases in extra good domestic containers 
was made to Coblenz, Germany. This 
arrived in fair condition, but, of course, 
did not receive the type of rough handling 
experienced in World War II. 

In the period between the two wars, 
American industry rapidly turned to the 
corrugated and solid fiber box for domestic 
shipments of practically all commodities 
up to about 100 Ib. per box. Two excep- 
tions were the shipment of perishables and 
the boxes used for export. In both of 
these instances, high moisture or even con- 
tact with water was often encountered 
and the ordinary domestic fiber container 
Was not constructed to resist this. 

Shortly after the entrance of the United 
States into World War II, a shortage of 
wood boxes became apparent and the fiber 
container industry was asked to develop 
an improved container for military pur- 
poses. A few shipments of ordinary do- 
mestic boxes were made to North Africa, 
but the results were not encouraging. In 
many cases, this should not be blamed on 
the fiber container industry, because these 
boxes were loaded into the ships at the last 
moment to fill vacant space and without 
regard as to the quality of the containers. 

In order to correct this situation, the 
fiber container industry pooled all of its 
technical knowledge with complete elimi- 
nation of the competitive aspect, and as a 
result developed a solid fiber box that 
would resist two and one-half hours im- 
mersion in water. This became known as 
the “QM 12-A”™ container and worked out 
very well for transatlantic shipments. Later 
experience indicated, however, that it was 
still not good enough for the South Pa- 
cific, due to the heavy rainfall there and 
the fact that material had to be stored 
outdoors in the early stages of this cam- 
paign. Once more the Government asked 
our industry to do something special, and 
as a result an entirely new board was 


developed. 


This new box was referred to as the 
V-Box and would withstand twenty-four 
hours or more immersion in water without 
material loss of strength. It is described 
completely in Spec. JAN-P-108 which was 
a revision of Spec. OQMG 93. As evidence 
of the success of this new V-Box, it is 
interesting to note that at the peak of mili- 
tary requirements 65 million of these con- 
tainers were being delivered to the Govern- 
ment every month. Tworthirds of these 
were solid fiber (Vs) and one-third cor- 
rugated (Vc). 

It might be well here to interject a defi- 
nition of a V-Box. Many people have the 


J. D. MALCOLMSON 
Robert Gair Company, Inc. 


erroneous impression that this box will 
keep water away from the contents. Actu- 
ally this is not the case, as a V-Box nor- 
mally has holes in the corners and when 
the packed container is withdrawn from 
the immersion test, water streams out from 
these corners. The designation V-Box sim- - 
ply means that this box will not disinte- 
grate on immersion. If water is to be kept 
away from the contents, some additional 
procedure is necessary, such as sealing up 
these corners with waterproof tape, or dip- 
ping the entire packed and sealed container 
in special wax. 

Perhaps the most striking thing about 
the whole V-Box development was the 100 
per cent co-operation of the fiber box in- 
dustry in pooling all their scientific knowl- 
edge and the entirely unexpected speed 
with which the problem was solved. Of 
course, one reason for this speedy solution 
was that cost in wartime is a secondary 
matter and this leads us to the considera- 
tion of the future of the V-Box. 

There is no doubt but what the standard 
military V-Box and especially the strongest 
one known as the Vls is too expensive for 
ordinary commercial use. On the other 
hand, there are definite requirements both 
in domestic traffic and in export fields for 
a box stronger and more water-resistant 
than the prewar domestic container. The 
next logical method, therefore, would seem 
to be for the fiber container industry to 
develop what might be referred to as “a 
modified V-Board” with enough of the 
desirable strength properties to cope with 
postwar export shipments, but at the same 
time less expensive than the standard mili- 
tary box. Work is already under way in 
the development of such a container. 

Before World War II, the fiber con- 
tainer industry did not participate very 
much in export shipments, possibly due 
to the fact that they had plenty of domes 
tic business and partly due to the fact 
that transatlantic steamship lines were 
divided in their opinion of this container. 
During the war, however, several million 
G. I.’s have noted the performance of the 
V-Box, to say nothing of the response of 
foreign countries, domestic shippers and 
officials of steamship lines. It is, therefore, 
very probable that from now on there will 
be a much greater acceptance of fiber con- 
tainers in export. 

In this connection, one suggestion seems 
to be in order, namely, the great need for 
the adoption of some uniform specification 
by all of the steamship lines. Today, nearly 
1,000 railroads in the United States will 

(*) Delivered before pS annual _ meet- 


ing of the American erchant Marine 
Syeperenon, Waldorf-Astoria, October 17, 
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LOOK TO MAPICO FOR Leadershi¢ 


MAPICO 
AYU 6 


PURE PRECIPITATED OX S OF IRON 


PERMANENCE 


An outstanding characteris- 
tic of these fine pigments is 
their resistance to color 
change. They are light-fast 
and non-reactive to acids 
and alkalies. 


Other qualities which have 
made Mapico Colors popu- 
lar with paper makers ev- 
erywhere are: 

HIGH TINTING STRENGTH 
GOOD FIBER ADHESION 
SOFT TEXTURE 
FINE PARTICLE SIZE 


YELLOWS REDS BROWNS BLACK 


COLUMBIAN CARBON COMPANY 


BINNEY re SMITH co Dist 
41 East 42nd Street - New Yor 
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YOU CAN PUT THIS ON PAPER 


Pulp mill structures, paper mills, and all 
wet process plants— built of ordinary lum- 
ber and materials—are inevitably subject 
to rapid deterioration. Roof planks and 
timbers, window frames and sash, floors 
and walls cannot withstand the steam and 
chemical-laden vapors . . . for long. 
Wolmanized Lumber, the wood impreg- 
nated with Wolman Salts* preservative, is 
highly resistant to this two-way attack. 
Wolmanized Lumber lasts three to five 
times longer! 


The advantages of building with wood 


Building with wood means ease and speed 
of erection, light weight, resilience, high 
insulating yalue, 
paintability, low 
when Wolman- 





1688 McCORMICK BUILDING, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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accept identical fiberboard containers made 
in confirmance with Rule 41 of the Consoli- 
dated Freight Classification. Steamship 
lines, on the other hand, have no standard 
specification, and before the war each line 
made its own decisions as to whether they 
would accept fiber containers, and if so 


what should be the physical characteristics 
of these containers. This, of course, is a 
very unsatisfactory situation both for ship- 
pers and carriers and, accordingly, we feel 
that the time has come for all the steam- 
ship lines to agree on uniform specifica- 
tions for export fiber containers. 





Paper Industry Facing Problems“ 


W. LE ROY NEUBRECH 


Chief, Pulp and Paper Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 


>P>P AS ORDERS for Civilian uses 
largely replace wartime requirements, the 
demand for paper and paperboard con- 
tinues strong and exceeds present avail- 
able production capacity. Throughout 
September production continued at the 
relatively high levels which have prevailed 
in recent months, but it is evident that 
the supply-demand situation will be un- 
balanced for some time. 

With a current and prospective good 
market for paper and paperboard, mills 
are confronted with operating problems, 
one of the most serious being labor. Mill 
labor—including war-plant workers and 
discharged veterans—is not returning as 
quickly as anticipated to this occupation. 
Difficulty in obtaining pulpwood and waste- 
paper also contributes to the operating 
problems of the mills. 

Furthermore, the War Production Board 


is now less active in aiding the industry 
in raw-material procurement. In_ this 
connection, however, it is encouraging 
to note the co-operative industry efforts, 
through trade association and industry 
committees, to stimulate the recruitment of 
woods workers and the salvage of waste- 
paper. 
Pulpwood Procurement 

Pulpwood procurement continues to be 
the major current and long-range problem 
facing the industry. Unless woods opera- 
tions and deliveries of pulpwood to mills 
are maintained, mills cannot keep pulp and 
paper production at current high levels 
in an effort to meet strong market de- 
mands. The pulpwood problem is large- 
ly one of attracting woods labor, and espe- 
cially that of encouraging veterans and 
war workers to resume their former occu- 
pations in logging operations. 















STEBBINS designs, supplies all necessary 

materials and labor, and installs all types 
of corrosion-resistant linings used in pulp 
and paper mill processes. 


For sixty-one years, Stebbins has worked 
closely with pulp and paper mill operators 
and this specialized experience has resulted 
in hundreds of long lasting, trouble-free 


installations. 
Inquiries are treated confidentially, and intelligent, efficient and 
satisfactory service offered on contract basis. 


AND CONSULT 


STEBBINS 


about corrosion-resistant 


linings and tile tanks 
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The domests: pulpwood cut during Au- 
gust was not up to the desired level and 
domestic receipts for the first 8 months 
of 1945 were 1.5 per cent under the 8- 
month domestic receipts of last year. As 
reconversion demands for paper and pa- 
perboard continue to mount, increased 
pulpwood production is necessary, par- 
ticularly in the Northeast, the Lake 
States, and the South. Pulpwood inven- 
tories are approximately at wartime nor- 
mals except for the southern region, which 
at the end of August 1945 had 39-per 
cent lower inventories than a year ago. 


Loss of Labor 


Underlining the need for woods work- 
ers in the immediate future is the immi- 
nent loss of prisoner-of-war labor. The 
Army expects that heavy prisoner-of-war 
movements will begin late in December 
and that all prisoners will be sent from 
the country within 2 months thereafter. 
This will be a particularly hard blow for 
the labor supply in the South, for pulp- 
wood cutting is usually low at this time 
of year when farm crops are being har- 
vested. 

The seriousness of the situation is rec- 
ognized by both industry and Govern- 
ment agencies. The War Activities Com- 
mittee of the Pulpwood Consuming Indus- 
tries is undertaking an advertising cam- 
paign in close liaison with the War Man- 
power Commission and the local offices of 
the United States Employment Service for 
the purpose of directing unemployed war- 
production workers into the pulpwood in- 
dustry. 

The American Pulpwood Association 
reports that its mechanization program 
on pulpwood logging has accentuated the 
need of training men for woods opera 
tions, especially in view of the recent 
downward trend in labor efficiency and 
the upward trend in labor costs. As a 
consequence, the association has an- 
nounced a job-instructor training (JIT) 
program to train men in pulpwood pro- 
duction. The association reports it is 
ready to assist any group in organizing 
training conferences. 


Wastepaper 


Wastepaper problems are beginning to 
arise as an aftermath of VJ-day. On 
September 28, 1945, the wastepaper sal- 
vage campaign ceased with the dissolu- 
tion of the Conservation and Salvage Di 
vision of the War Production Board. 
With the end of the major salvage cam- 
paigns, wastepaper receipts fell below the 
level prevailing earlier in the year. The 
increasing reconversion requirements, 
however, make the need for wastepaper 
as strong as ever. Now that the patriotic 
motive—and the organization behind it— 
is gone, it must be replaced by a new in- 
centive backed by industry. 

Boy scout groups, schools, children’s 
clubs, and others can profit from collecting 
and selling wastepaper. Many commu’ 
nity organizations will undoubtedly con- 
tinue salvage drives if they are shown the 
need for doing so. Both the profit incen- 
tive and the desirability of conservation 





..*Reprinted from the November, 1945, 
issue of Domestic Commerce. 
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WATER FILTERS AND 
PAPER FINISHING MACHINERY 
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Time alone can prove the enduring value of good designs. 

Over half a century of service has proved the dependability 

and advanced thinking built into every Norwood installation. 

Norwood Filters are solving water supply problems in major “ 
paper mills all over America. Norwood Super Calenders 

and Paper Finishing Machines are serving reliably year 

after year. A Norwood machine is never obsolete. 


Before you build new facilities or modernize older ones, 
be sure to look into the new Norwood streamlined de- 
machinery and filter equipment. Our 
at your service their long experience 
an Fon and paper-converting problems and 


NORWOOD 


ENGINEERING COMPANY 


MAPLE ST. 


FLORENCE, MASS. 





should be emphasized and encouraged by 
the industry. 
Manufactures 

The War Production Board continues 
to clear the slate of controls over the 
paper industry. On September 20, 1945, 
amendment 4 to PR 31 constituted a 
blanket revocation of simplification and 
standardization order L-120, as well as 
schedules I to XVI, inclusive, to that or- 
der. 

The revocation became effective on Sep- 
tember 30, and removed control over the 
weight, size, packaging, color, and other 
wartime limitations on the production of 
practically all types of paper and con- 
verted paper products except wrapping 
paper. The revocation of L-120 does 
not mean that the supply of paper now 
balances demand, but it is a step toward 
the natural operation of production and 
consumption of paper without govern- 
mental regulation. 

Because the paper supply situation will 
continue to be somewhat critical for some 
months to come, order M-241 will con- 
tinue in effect. The reserve-production 
provisions of the order have been used suc- 
cessfully to fulfili military needs and 
those of governmental procurement agen- 
cies, and to meet essential civilian re- 
quirements. 

Distribution 

The sales of paper wholesalers in Au- 
gust showed a smaller than normal sea- 
sonal increase, rising 4 per cent from July 
and taking the sales index to 150.6. In- 
ventories showed an increase of 2 per 


cent over the preceding month, which 
raised this index to 85.6. It is impossible 
at the present time to evaluate the sig- 
nificance of these increases. 

Most wholesalers, it is felt, will attempt 
to improve the quality of their inventories 
in the coming months as a result of revo- 
cation of WPB order L-120 governing 


qualities and basic weights of paper. Sig- 
nificant changes in the wholesale picture 
cannot be expected to occur in just a 
month or two. Even with larger paper 
supplies going into civilian channels, 
wholesalers will probably not enjoy a 
well-rounded inventory position for some 
time to come. 





Convention Papers 


. Abridged 








The first three abridgments in this 
section are from papers presented 


Pulp and » held in 
New York on February 19, 1945. 











A Modified Pen and 
Ink Sizing Test 
B. W. SMITH, Director of Research 
The Todd Company, Inc. 

Stationery and paper processors who use 
writing papers in their products, have had 
frequent occasion to make adjustments be- 
cause a paper was unsatisfactory for a 
certain ink, although it had been tested 
and found to be correct with another ink. 
This clearly creates a need for a standard 
test to protect the papermaker, the paper 
dealer and any printer or processor—to 
say nothing of giving satisfaction to the 
customer. 
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A concrete example of what has hap- 
pened was illustrated a few years back 
when there was an epidemic of complaints 
of ink feathering on writing paper. This 
was coincident with the introduction of a 
new and well advertised ink that was de- 
signed apparently to be used with a newly 
introduced fountain pen. A critical exam- 
ination of this particular ink indicated the 
presence of carbitol (diethylene glycol 
diethyl ether). Soon this ink had a num- 
ber of competitors so an examination was 
made of all inks that were‘available at that 
time and it was found that they could be 
classified as to the general nature of the 
component that augmented feathering. A 
well-known red ink was eosine in solution 
with tribasic sodium phosphate; an equally 
well known green contained phenol; and 
another, a small percentage of diethylene 
glycol. Some of the lesser-known inks 


































































any surface active material that differed in 
its characteristics from those just outlined. 


Test Inks 

It was then decided to make up three 
standard inks that would approximate the 
behavior of those very active in feathering, 
along with the Bureau of Standards gallo- 
tannic acid ink prepared without gum but 
with the full component of hydrochloric 
acid. A more or less empirical formula 
was adopted and the active material made 
in two strengths. These were matched to 
the commercial inks in their feathering 
characteristics with a standard grade of 
paper. A set of inks was also made con- 
taining double the active material and an- 
other none but with the same quantity of 
colored matter. Intermediate grades could 
be made to give a numerical approxima- 
tion which would be advantageous in de- 
termining deterioration of sizing with time 
or for other causes. 

As a guide to those who wish to de- 
velop this method of testing to greater 
precision, the formulas are given below: 


BORG 6 26s oo 1.5 grams 
1% water solu- 
ae tion of tri- 
basic sodium 
phosphate ... 4.50 ml. 
Wool green ... 1.5 grams 
Green ... $1% solution of 
phenol in 
WO oss 35k 450 —s mi. 


Acid violet 12 B 1.5 grams 


Blue .... }2% solution 
diethylene gly- 
col in water..450 mi. 


5 


Bureau of Stand- 
ards formula 
gallotan- 
nic acid ink 
without gum 
or any preser- 

| vative. 


Black ... } 





Mixtures of any ink can be made with 
and without a surface active material at 
any desired percentage. It will be found 
that 1% requires a critical degree of siz- 
ing to avoid overdoing it and 0.5% is a 
desirable middle ground. It would seem 
advisable, in order to make a study of 
sizing to prevent feathering, to have solu- 
tions containing 0.25, 0.5, 0.75 and 1.0% 
of reagent and a set of colored inks with 
no surface active material, the latter to 
determine a degree of sizing so frequently 
met where it is difficult to write on the 
paper because of its repelling action. With- 
out the surface active material, the plain 
dye solution would indicate that very 
quickly. All colors should be applied in 
the test to determine that feature, for the 
dyes, being sodium salts or complex sul- 
phonic acids, have some slight surface 
activity of themselves. 

In actual practice it has been found that 
paper which does not feather with all three 
inks that contain 0.5% of active material 
is universally satisfactory, but papers that 
feather with one or more of these inks can 
be dependent upon to bring forth with 
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broad distribution at least a few com- 
plaints. The standard blank, without any 
surface active material is retained for com- 
parison and where it is explicitly specified 
in the requirements. The method is crude 
and empirical but it has the nucleus of a 
more refined and informative method of 
testing for this important feature. 

Generally the results are independent 
of the pen point that is used, although a 
ball pointed pen is indicated for scratches 
made with sharp points give false indica- 
tions at times. The marks should be 
heavy at 45 degrees to the grain of the 
paper and then crossed at right angles to 
itself. Generally, it should not be blotted 
but allowed to dry. Atmospheric condi- 
tions do have an effect on the final results, 
but not as serious as one would believe, 
except when the test is made to deter- 
mine oversizing with the inks without any 
surface active components other than the 
dye itself. 


The Use of Activated Silica 

in the Coagulation of 

Highly Colored Water 

R. E. NOREUS, Manager, Technical Service 
Dept., The Northwest Paper Company 


In this paper, highly colored waters 
will be considered to be those with a color 
of 150 to 400. 

St. Louis River water, with which the 
information presented in this paper was 
obtained, drains the northeastern section 
of- Minnesota, flowing mainly through 





ROOFING MACHINERY 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
Factory and Office 
1130 W. Cornelia Ave., Chicage 13, Ill. 
* 


Designers and Buliders of 
Tar and Asphalt Seturators 
Laminating Equipment 
Embossing Units (brick siding, ete.) 
Asphalt Coating Machinery 
Looping, Drying and Cooling 
Systems 


Winders for Roll Roofing 

Shingle Cutting Machines 

Wax and Lacquer Coating 
Machinery 


We also manufacture cutting cyl- 
inders, anvil rolls, and squeeze 
rolls. We make a specially con- 
structed steam jacketed 2" and 
3" pump for handling viscoas me- 
terials such as filled asphalt, heavy 
lubricating oils, and kindred prod- 
ucts. 








Pump satelogus spen reyqres. 
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swampy timbered lands. 
analysis is typical: 


The following 


CR 5556 eos 0d OR OS 150-400 
PRIOR, 5. 0h 0 50s camecdes 40- 80 ppm 
Tedny. 6 occ sccvecasvoy 5- 90 ppm 


Methyl orange alkalinity... 25- 70 ppm 
Phenolphthalein alkalinity.. 0 
Be Giese d Welee cs a deavaeee 6.8- 7.2 


P 

TOtel DOMES 6. cecctercues 120-135 ppm 
Volatile GoNGs oocevcccicsqecs 60 ppm 
GE cs oes cesscdesccencas 19 ppm 
PAD «so Sev dccnscvcevenssee 0.2 ppm 
DOE a bicnvesrsnisectveses 1-2 ppm 
GD a cgasen sk 64 sh08s¥eked 16 ppm 
BRMEE: Sp vonsh qehe csccvesce se 12 ppm 
DE Ss 03 VSG s hen geawee 3 ppm 
eS Berney errr | pag 3 ppm 


Experience has shown that this water 
may be coagulated with filter alum alone 
only when a minimum of § to 9 grains of 
alum per gallon is used. Treatment with 
less alum results in no coagulation what- 
soever. The use of many additional 
chemicals has been investigated in order 
to control pH, adjust alkalinities, improve 
coagulation, and improve color re 
moval. Sulphuric acid, soda ash, lime, 
iron salts, sodium aluminate, sodium sili- 
cate, clay, etc., have been used. In no 
case has the minimum quantity of alum 
for coagulation been reduced below that 
of alum alone, and in most cases, where 
alkalies have been added, the alum re- 
quirement is increased. This matter of 
alum demand can possibly be explained 
by the assumption that a “color floc” is 
formed from the combination of color and 
aluminum ions as proposed by Miller, 
(Public Health Reports, 40, No. 28: 1472, 
July 10, 1925) and that no coagulation 
takes place until this color is completely 
neutralized. In practically all instances 
where additional chemicals have been 
used, no improvement in final water 
color or equipment capacity has been 
noted until the use of “Activated Silica” 
was investigated. 

“Activated silica” is a stable silica sol 
formed by releasing most of .the silica 
from the alkali in a sodium silicate solu- 
tion, aging for a period during which the 
silica micelle grows in size and then di- 
luting at some point before the micelles 
have become large enough to form a gel. 
Dilution slows down the growth rate so 
chat gelling does not take place for a con- 
siderable length: of time. The applica- 
tion of this material in water treatment 
was first pointed out very clearly by 
Baylis (J. Am. Water Works Assoc., 29: 
1355, 1937) although it had been men- 
tioned vaguely somewhat earlier by Smith 
(J. Am. Chem. Soc. 42: 460, 1920). Bay- 
lis diluted a. soluble silicate (1 to 3.2 
ratio) to 1.5% SiOs, neutralized approxi- 
mately 85% of the alkalinity with con- 
centrated sulphuric acid so that the result 
ing solution had an alkalinity of 1100 to 
1250 p.p.m., aged the solution for 2 
hours and then diluted to less than 0.6% 
silica. Following Baylis’ paper and pat’ 
ent, other activated silica processes were 
developed. A. V. Graf and W. B. 
Schworm (U. S. patent 2,234,285, March 
11, 1941) use a silicate solution and 
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With Magnus Beatex in the beater, you do quite a number 
of things that help increase production and hold the in- 


creased rate. 


Beatex puts water into your stock faster. Beating time is 
reduced and there is less work for the jordan. 

Beatex also increases retention of short fibres on the wire, 
boosting yield and improving formation. More size, color 
and filler are retained in the web. Dewatering of the web 
on the machine is faster when Beatex is used, because of its 


effect in reducing the surface tension of the stuff. 
When Beatex is used it tends to keep the system clean. 


If you start using Beatex in a clean system, you'll find that 


due to slime. 


all kinds of paper. 


MAGNUS CHEMICAL CO., 


192 


you'll have mighty little trouble with production delays 


Ask us for complete details on Beatex and a copy of the 
Magnus Paper Mill Cleaning Handbook. Please specify the 
type of sheets you make, since Beatex is not applicable to 


SOUTH AVE. GARWOOD, N. J 


MAGNUS. RY Paper Mill Cleaners 














alum solution added separately but close 
together. The N-Sol B process was de- 
veloped and patented by C. L. Baker and 
C. H. Dedrick (U.S. patent 2,310,009, 
February 2, 1943) of the Philadelphia 
Quartz Company. In this process, the 
silicate and a part of the alum are mixed, 
so as to still leave the mixture on the 
alkaline side. This is followed by aging 
and dilution before adding the mixture to 
the raw water. The remainder of the 
alum is then added. The N-Sol A proc- 
ess was developed by H. R. Hay (J. Am. 
Water Works Assoc. 36: 626, 1944) of 
the Philadelphia Quartz Company, who 
has also written several articles which deal 
with the use of silicates, activated or 
otherwise, in water treatment and should 
be studied by anyone interested in the 
methods of activating silica (Hay, H. R. 
J. Am. Water Works Assoc. 36: 626, 
1944), (Hay, H. R. Coagulation uses of 
sodium silicate. Presented at Fifth An- 
nual Water Conference of the Engineer- 
ing Society of Western Pennsylvania. 
Discussion by A. P. Black, October 31, 
1944), (Hay, H. R. Water Works and 
Sewage, 91: 211, 1944). 

Since the N-Sol A method is the one 
used primarily by the writer, it will be 
explained in detail. In this method, the 
sodium silicate (1 to 3.2 ratio) is diluted 
to 1.75% silica and then treated with 
19% ammonium sulphate based on the 
weight of sodium silicate. The ammo- 
nium sulphate should be diluted to 10% 
or less before adding to the diluted sili- 
cate. Vigorous mixing prevents localized 
concentration. The mixture is aged for 
2 hours to allow the micelles to grow and 


is then diluted to 1.3% SiO, to stop the 
growth. This solution is then said to be 
stable for more than a week. The above 
dilutions and concentrations may be 
varied somewhat to change the gel time 
or final concentration. 


The advantages of this process over 
the others appear to be that no strong 
acids, with accompanying danger in han- 
dling, are used: the ammonia content of 
the solution is available for chloramine 
formation after chlorination of the water; 
there is less chance of gelling; and the 
coagulation is equal to or superior to the 
others. 


Inasmuch as different uses for water 
require varying characteristics, it is pos- 
sible that N-Sol A may not always be the 
most favorable process. However, one or 
more of the other methods should prove 
satisfactory in most cases. 


The filter plant at The Northwest Pa- 
per Company, where the trials were made, 
is rated at 3,500 gallons per minute or 
5 million gallons per day. It consists of 
an Infilco Accelator connected in series 
and parallel with a settling basin. From 
either the Accelator or the settling basin, 
the water flows to ten gravity filters. The 
clear well is located under the filters. The 
Accelator is 50 by 50 feet with a 24 foot 
diameter draft tube. The raw water is 
treated with alum at the raw water pump 
suction by the overflow from an alum- 
dissolving tank fed by a gravimetric alum 
feeder. This feeder as well as the silica 
solution feeder is controlled by a pro- 
portioner which regulates the treatment 
according to the variation in water flow. 
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A venturi meter on the raw water line 
activates the proportioner. 

For the most part the raw water is 
pumped to the bottom of the draft tube, 
although it is possible to bypass the 
equipment with all or any part of the 
raw water to the settling basin. The 
water flows upward in the draft tube tak- 
ing with it some of the sludge coming in 
from the settling portion of the equip- 
ment. The raw water, sludge, and alum 
are well mixed by currents from the rotor 
impeller situated near the top of the draft 
tube. The mixture is then forced out 
through this rotor impeller. While the 
mixture is. passing through, the activated 
silica solution is added to it from a pan 
on the impeller drive shaft. It is mixed 
by the centrifugal agitation of the water, 
and the completely treated water then 
passes out into the settling section of the 
equipment. Addition of the silica earlier 
causes the floc formed to be partially 
broken in passing the impeller. The set- 
tled water is removed by automatically 
timed valves. The effluent passes either to 
the filters or to the settling basin for fur- 
ther settling. The settling basin is 67 by 
89 feet and holds approximately 500,000 
gallons or 2.5 hours retention. The filters 
contain 1560 square feet of filter sur- 
face and operate at a rate of about 2 
gallons per square foot per minute or 
higher most of the time. - 

Until the Accelator and the activated 
silica treatment were installed about a 
year ago, 85 to 90% of the color was 
removed with alum and two settling basins 
operating in parallel. In other words, 
a river raw water of 300 meant a filtered 
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water of 30:to 45 apparent color. Tur- 
bidity had not been too much of a prob- 
lem, although the filtered water had a 
turbidity of about 1. Since this turbidity 
was ‘colored, it did raise the apparent 
color 5 to 10 points. Since our experi- 
ence in papermaking had been that the 
water color should not be over 25, it 
meant that any color much over 200 
would give us too high a water color. As 
the river color ranged as high as 400 
resulting in a filtered water of 40, it was 
of considerable problem. 

When the Accelator was installed it 
was found that it would operate excel- 
lently at about 2,000 gallons per minute, 
but the demand was 3,500. It was nec- 
essary to bypass 1,500 gallons per minute 
to the settling basin for treatment. Since 
the equipment was designed for 3,500 gal- 
lons per minute and its installation was 
supposed to make the settling basin 
available for other usage, the activated 
silica process was recommended for in- 
vestigation. From the beginning, when 
several batches were made up by the Bay- 
lis process, the settling capacity of the 
unit was greatly increased. . Later the 
N-Sol A process using ammonium sulphate 
was put into operation. As the operators 
gained experience wtih the proper 
treatments and control of the sludge, the 
rate increased until at the present time, 
using 5 to 12 ppm of activated silica and 
5 to 7 grains of alum, 4,000 gallons per 
minute can be put through the treating 
unit with 95% color removal in the fil- 
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tered water. When the silica treatment 
is discontinued, the rate must be dropped 
to 2,000 or lower or the sludge will not 
settle fast enough. The effect of the ac- 
tivated silica is to prove a heavy, large, 
fast settling floc which leaves 6 to 7 feet 
of clear water above the sludge bed at 
any rate up to 4,000 gallons per minute. 

The main point in the reduction of fil- 
tered water color and turbidity resulting 
from the use of activated silica is the re- 
duced turbidity of the settled effluent. 
Since the load on the filters is decreased, 
the colored turbidity carried through the 
filters is reduced. 

It can be definitely said that the Ac- 
celator capacity to deliver an effluent tur- 
bidity of 7 is at least doubled by the use 
of activated silica. With an average raw 
water of 200 color and 55 Fahr. tempera- 
ture, the influent turbidities on the filters 
decreased in 1944 from 20 to 6, the fil- 
tered color decreased from 20 to 12, the 
filter runs increased from 11.5 hours to 
20, and the filtered water turbidity de- 
creased from approximately 1.0 to 0.5. 
The chemical treatment in 1940 was ap- 
proximately 7.5 grains of alum, and in 
1944 6.5 grains of alum and § to 12 
ppm of SiOs, the quantity of silica in- 
creasing as the temperature dropped. The 
decreased alum is mainly because of im- 
proved feeder control. There are no 
data to show that the use of activated 
silica reduces the alum required. 

With regard to the cost of N-Sol A 
treatment, based on delivered prices, 1 
ppm of SiO; per million gallons of water 
treated costs 43 cents. While the use 
of silica slightly increases the water 
treatment costs, the reduction in wash 
water and improvement in water quality 
are sufficient to offset it. 

Some users of activated silica report 
that they have had difficulty with clog- 
ging filter beds and shortened filter runs, 
but to date this mill had no such troubles. 
Hay (J. Am. Water Works Assoc. 36: 
626, 1944) reports that changes in the 
activation treatment can control this diffi- 
culty. 

Analyses of river water and filtered 
water show no buildup in dissolved sili- 
cates. Our results indicated 17.5 ppm of 
SiO, in the raw water and 8.5 ppm in 
the filtered water showing that all of the 
activated silica is removed by coagula- 
tion. 


Refined Neutral Sulphite 

Semichemical Pulps 

from Douglas Fir 

HAROLD E. PETERSON’, MARK W. BRAY’, 
AND GEORGE J. RITTER’ 

The vast quantities of Douglas fir 
available in the western United States 
have thus far found little use in the pulp- 
ing field because of the inferior quality of 
the products obtained by the several com- 
mercial pulping processes. Although 
Douglas’ fir pulps usually have high 
tearing strength, this feature alone does 
not compensate for their poor felting 

(1) Collaborator; (2) and (3) Senior 
Chemists: Forest ucts Lab., Forest 
Service, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture (Main- 


tained at Madieon, Wis. in co-o) tion 
with the University of Wisconsin). 





qualities, their comparatively low bursting 
and tensile strength, and for low pulp 
yields, especially when this species is 
cooked for bleaching and for alpha-cel- 
lulose. 

Since it was not definitely known 
whether the low strength properties of 
Douglas fir pulps were due to properties 
inherent in the wood or its fiber or to 
degradation of the cellulose chains and 
the removal of certain fractions of the 
cellulose by the common commercial pulp- 
ing methods, it was decided to try the 
mildest pulping methods known. The 
holocellulose method is known to remove 
lignin without perceptibly attacking either 
the cellulose or the hemicelluloses of wood. 
(Van Beckum and Ritter. Paper Trade J. 
105, No. 18: 127, October 28, 1937). 
Recent experiments (Hajny and Ritter. 
Paper Trade J. 111, No. 22: 131, No . 
vember 28, 1940) conducted at the Forest 
Products Laboratory indicated that strong- 
er pulps than those prepared by the sul- 
phite process can be made from white 
spruce by the application of the holo- 
cellulose method to wood that had been 
previously fiberized by an Asplund ma- 
chine. 

Owing to difficulties of chlorine pene- 
tration and the removal of reaction prod- 
ucts from pulpwood chips of the size com- 
monly used in the commercial pulping 
operations, the holocellulose method has 
been found to be applicable only to finely 
divided or previously fiberized wood. The 
mild action of the neutral sulphite semi- 
chemical process (Rue, Rawling, Wells, 
and Staidl. Paper Trade J. 83, No. 13: 
50, September 23, 1926) produces a soft: 
ened chip of high yield, which is easily 
fiberized by mechanical means without 
seriously attacking the cellulose. 

Hence, this method offered possibilities 
of rendering pulpwood chips suitable for 
further purification by the holocellulose 
method. (Hajny and Ritter. Paper Trade 
J. 113, No. 13:83, September 25, 1941). 
Douglas fir chips were, therefore, sub- 
jected to the mild action of these two 
procedures for the production of a bleach- 
able pulp of high strength and yield. 

For comparison with pulps made by 
this combination of the semichemical and 
holocellulose methods, identical samples of 
Douglas fir chips from the same bolt were 
pulped by the standard sulphate process 
under conditions suitable for the produc: 
tion of high strength kraft and bleachable 
pulps. In addition, a comparison was 
made with sulphite pulps prepared from 
wood taken from the same position in a 
similar tree of like growth characteristics. 


Raw Material 

The Douglas fir (Pseudotsuga taxifolia) 
pulpwood used in these experiments was 
part of a shipment (1528) cut in Snoho 
mish County, Washington, and supplied 
through the co-operation of the Pacific 
Northwest Forest and Range Experiment 
Station 


For the initial stage in the delignifica- 
tion of the wood, two neutral sulphite 
semichemical digestions were made in a 
1.5 cubic-foot, stainless steel-lined diges- 
ter provided with a jacket for heating in- 
directly with steam. Previous to cooking, 
the equivalent of 10 pounds of moisture: 
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free chips were given an impregnation 
treatment with 6.25 gallons of liquor con- 
taining approximately 127 grams per liter 
of sodium sulphite and 22.5 grams per 
liter of sodium carbonate in the form of 
the bicarbonate. For this treatment, the 
temperature was increased from that of 
the room to 120 C. and the pressure to 
125 psi in 30 minutes, where they were 
held for a 60-minute period. At the end 
of this time the excess liquor not absorbed 
by the chips was withdrawn and an- 
alyzed. The chips were then digested at 
relatively high temperatures with the ab- 
sorbed liquor. Digestion 1389 was 
brought to the maximum temperature, 173 
C., in 2 hours, where it was allowed to re- 
main for 1 hour. Digestion 1390 was 
brought to the maximum temperature, 
180 C., in § minutes, where it was again 
held for a period of 1 hour before cooling 
the digester. Digestion 1390 gave ap- 
proximately the same yield as that of di- 
Sestion 1389. 

The softened chips from each of the 
digestions were distintegrated in a small 
beater and washed. The pulps were al- 
lowed to remain in the beater for only a 
short time without weight or pressure 
applied to the beater roll in order to 
avoid hydration of the pulp. The Schop- 
per-Riegler freeness values of the disin- 
° pee pulps were approximately 900 


Previous to further purification by the 
holocellulose method, the pulps were 
screened through a small 8-cut screen 
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plate, and tested for their strength prop- 


erties, chlorine requirement, and chemi-. 


cal composition. 

The strength properties of the un- 
bleached neutral sulphite semichemical 
pulps were determined by testing sheets 
prepared from stuff processed in 360- 
gram (moisture-free) portions in 23 
liters of water (25 C.) for definite inter- 
vals in a 1.5 pound standard testing 
beater provided with a 6500-gram weight 
on the bedplate. For the unbleached holo- 
cellulose and the bleached holocellulose 
and extracted pulps 5500-gram and 4500- 
gram weights, respectively, were used. 
The colors of the bleached and unbleached 
pulps were determined by an Ives tint 
photometer. All the pulps were chemical- 
ly analyzed for their cellulose, alpha-cel- 
lulose, lignin, and pentosan contents, 
and for their chlorine requirements ac- 
cording to standard methods. 

The two neutral sulphite semichemical 
pulps were thoroughly mixed and con- 
verted into unbleached holocellulose by 
chlorination with chlorine water and ex- 
traction of the lignin chloride with alka- 
line solutions. In order to minimize the 
formation of hydrochloric acid, which 
would cause undesired hydrolysis of the 
cellulose during the chlorination  treat- 
ment, the chlorine water was freshly pre- 
pared before each chlorination by - sat- 
uration of water at room temperature 
with chlorine gas. The pulp was di- 
vided into four 2-5-pound (moisture-free 
equivalent) batches for these treatments. 


The chlorine water added to a water sus- 
pension of the pulp was allowed to react 
for 15 minutes at room temperature, when 
the treated pulp was thoroughly washed 
on a 70- mesh wire screen and subse- 
quently pressed to a moisture content of 
75%. The pressed pulp was then ex- 
tracted for 15 minutes in a steam-jacketed, 
glass-lined kettle with a hot (80 C.) 1% 
solution of monoethanolamine in 95% 
ethyl alcohol and. washed with hot water 
until neutral to litmus. 

The pulp was again chlorinated an 
washed as before but this time it was ex- 
tracted with a hot 1% solution of so 
dium sulphite in 60% ethyl alcohol and 
again thoroughly washed with hot water. 
This treatment was repeated to remove the 
last traces of lignin. 

All four batches of holocellulose pulp 
were combined and thoroughly mixed for 
the determination of yield, physical prop- 
erties and chemical composition accord- 
ing to standard methods. 

The holocellulose, having a perman- 
ganate number of 1.5 was bleached in two 
stages to prevent its degradation. The 
bleaching was done at approximately 2% 
consistency in a glass-lined tank provided 
with a motor-driven stainless steel agitator. : 
In the first stage of bleaching, 0.6% of 
calcium hypochlorite solution, equivalent 
to 0.21% of chlorine on the moisture- 
free weight of pulp charged, was added. 
Although the bleaching agent was not en- 
tirely exhausted, the pulp was removed 
from the bleacher and washed after the 
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reaction had continued for approximately 
30 minutes. In the second stage of bleach- 
ing, 0.5% of bleaching powder or 0.18% 
of chlorine was added and the pulp 
treated as before. The washed, bleached 
holocellulose was then chemically an- 
alyzed and subjected to the same physical 
tests as the unbleached product. 

Owing to the rapid hydrating properties 
imparted by the hemicelluloses retained in 
the holocellulose, certain portions of the 
hemicelluloses must be removed in order 
to obtain a pulp suitable for the higher 
grades of paper. Various portions of the 
hemicelluloses were, therefore, 
first from 10 gram batches of the holo- 
sence for rye analysis and later 
rom 1.5-poun es for strength prop- 
erties as well by digesting at various tem- 
peratures with caustic soda solutions of 
several concentrations. 

For the extraction treatment, samples 
of bleached holocellulose were digested 
for 2 hours with 2, 3, 4, and 10% solu- 
tions of caustic soda. The moisture con- 
tent of the holocellulose was included in 
calculating the concentration of the 
caustic soda solutions, e.g., the ratio of 


tem employed were varied from 
25 to 95 C. For the 1.5-pound extrac- 
tions at elevated temperatures, the pulps 
were treated in a steam-jacketed, glass- 
lined 
stirrer. 


original wood was removed and 4.1% of 
the cellulose (Cross and Bevan) was solu- 
(Kae peanage The loss in pen- 


sul > 
with thet foom the original wosl 

Purification of the semichemical pulp 
by the resulted in a 


pared from the semichemical pulp. Thus, 
nearly 50% of the moisture-free weight 
of the wood was recovered as alpha-cellu- 
cuprammonium viscosity of the 
unbleached holocellulose fraction was 43.5 
centipoises which, together with the 
ge of alpha-cellulose, indicated but fe 


The 
or pentosan content 
a 1.85% decrease in comparison with 
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that of the original wood. Most of this 
loss (1.7%) resulted from purification by 
the holocellulose method rather than as a 
result of cooking with neutral sodium 
liquors. 

Bleaching the holocellulose with 1.1% 
(0.39% chlorine) of standard bleaching 
powder resulted in no measurable loss in 
yield or viscosity of the holocellulose, in 
0.3% loss in alpha-cellulose, and in less 
than 0.2% loss in pentosans. 

Extraction of portions of the hemicel- 
lulose from the bleached holocellulose with 
caustic soda solutions for various periods 
at several temperatures reduced the yield 
from 57.2% to 47.3%, depending upon 
the concentration, and temperature of ex- 
traction. By this treatment the alpha-cel- 
lulose in the pulps was increased from 
86.7% in the bleached holocellulose up to 
95.4% in one of the extracted pulps. 
Based on the original wood, losses in 
alpha-cellulose were from 3.1 to 7.1%, 
depending upon the degree of treatment. 

The degree of degradation is also indi- 
cated by the cuprammonium viscosity of 
the alkali extracted pulps. Viscosity 
values for the 10-gram experimental ex- 
tractions were quite uniform for the dif- 
ferent degrees of treatment and approxi- 
mately the same as that of the bleached 
holocellulose, indicating no degradation 
of the extracted pulps. On the other 
hand, the viscosity values of the pulps 
resulting from the larger-scale extractions 
(1.5 pounds of pulp) were considerably 
decreased, especially in the cases where 
the pulps were stirred during extraction, 
at the higher temperatures. Ovxidation of 
the cellulose may have resulted from such 
a drastic treatment, as the 1.5-pound batch 
treated at room temperature with 10% 
sodium hydroxide solution without stirring 
showed much less evidence of degrada- 
tion. 

The concentration of caustic soda in 
the extraction liquors had considerable 
effect on the pentosan content of the ex- 
tracted pulps. Low concentrations of 
caustic soda decreased the pentosan con- 
tent only slightly, whereas the higher con- 
centrations (10%) reduced the pentosan 
content of the pulps from 6.6% in the 
bleached holocellulose to 1.6% in the 
alkali extracted holocellulose. 

The concentration of sodium hydroxide 
used for extraction of the hemicelluloses 
had more effect on the yield of pulp than 
did the temperature of extraction. Where 
the temperature of extraction was the same, 
an increase in concentration of caustic soda 
decreased the yield appreciably, whereas 
the decrease in yield with increase in 
temperature of treatment was markedly 
less when the concentration was the 
same. 

Purification of the semi-chemical pulps 
by the “holocellulose” method increased 
the color of the pulps from 25 Ives parts 
blue to 60. The chlorine requirement of 
the holocellulose was approximately 0.35% 
whereas that for the Douglas fir bleach- 
able sulphate pulp was 8.75%. 

Upon bleaching the holocellulose with 
1.1% of calcum hypochlorite, an Ives 
blue reading of 79 was obtained. Ex- 
traction of the bleached holocellulose 
with a 2% caustic soda solution for 2 


hours at approximately 75 C. decreased 
this value to 71 parts (Ives blue reading). 
Of special interest, however, are the re 
sults obtained from the removal of the 
hemicelluloses by extraction with 10% 
caustic soda solution. The color of one 
of the extracted pulps was increased from 
a whiteness of 79 parts (Ives blue reading) 
to 85 and that of the other to a white- 
ness of 83. 

Except for folding endurance, the 
strength properties of the Douglas fir holo- 
cellulose prepared from netural sulphite 
semichemical pulps were equal or superior 
to spruce holocellulose (Hajny and Ritter. 
Paper Trade J. 111, No. 22: 131, No 
vember 28, 1940) made from Asplund 
fiberized wood. They were much stronger 
than the semichemical pulps from which 
they were made, and in certain respects 
they were superior to sulphate and sul- 
phite pulps made from the same batch of 
wood. Mild bleaching treatment did not 
materially decrease the strength properties 
of the holocellulose. 

Removal of the hemicelluloses by extrac- 
tion of the bleached holocellulose with 
caustic soda solutions greatly retarded both 
the rate of hydration as measured by 
Schopper freeness and strength develop- 
ment. This treatment resulted in de 
creasing the bursting and tensile strength 
and in materially increasing the tearing 
strength of the bleached holocellulose 
pulp. Upon removal of the hemicellulose 
and consequent increase in alpha content 
of the pulps by alkali extraction, the 
bulkiness of the pulps also increased. 

Thus it is possible to produce white 
pulps of high yield and strength from 
Douglas fir, to control their physical and 
chemical properties. 


Accessory Functions of 
Adhesives* 


DR. FRANK C. CAMPINS, Manager 
Industrial Research Department 
National Starch Products 


Nearly all adhesive jobs have their ac 
cessory aspects, and even the abnormal 
adhesive jobs are often so only in respect 
to new or unusual accessory requirerfents, 
which have to be — gg = 
new of formulation. And the new 
icone skills acquired often enable 
the extension of these accessory functions 
to other products. 

Throughout the war years, packagers 
were burdened with adhesive require 
ments for shipments demanding water’ 
submersion resistance. They have been 
hampered by lack of sheltered storage 
space. In peacetime, water-submersion 
and lack of shelter will be exceptional, 
but packaging adhesives will often need 
to be resistant to condensates, because con’ 
densations of moisture exists in many 
sheltered places. 

All bathroom packages are subject to 2 
heavy condensate formation when anyone 
is in the process of taking a bath or 
shower. This means that every package 
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is subject to an actual surface wetting and 
the adhesive used—say, for labeling— 
obviously should be water-submersion re- 
sistant otherwise the labels would slide or 
fall’ off or the package come apart. 
Medicinals demand this protection, but all 
other packages need it. 

_ Floors may also become wet with con- 
densate (or wet from other causes) and 
so the bottom seal of packages of soap, 
scrubbing powders, etc., which are used in 
wet areas need water-resistant adhesives. 

Dew-point abuse often occurs in the 
freight car, especially when a commodity 
that gives off a large quantity of moisture 
potatoes, for example—is transported. 
Since the humidity of the air is relative- 
ly high, a relatively small drop in tempera- 
ture will cause dew formation. Thus in 
an atmosphere, say, of 80 per cent rela- 
tive humidity and 90 Fahr. which is 
easily attained in a closed railroad car, a 
drop of only 7 Fahr. is needed to cause 
condensate formation. 

Another type of dew-point abuse which 
will be widely encountered will follow in 
the steps of the quick freeze and the 
refrigeration industries. Here every with- 
drawal from cold storage will result in 
dew-formation. The package problem 
is emphasized where the packages are put 
in and taken out of refrigeration several 
times. 

Another instance of dew formation— 
this is not too common a case but it is 
worth mentioning—is in prolonged stor- 
age in the absence of light, particularly 
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near the shore or in damp places. The 
temperature drop need not be large to 
cause dew formation, and here the dew 
point is the father of mildew. Under 
those conditions, packaging materials, and 
adhesives, must not only withstand mois- 
ture, but also inhibit mildew growth. 

Now as adhesive protection against 
dew-point abuse is readily provided by any 
reliable supplier, the packaging engineer 
should avail himself of it. 

Another problem which has come into 
the limelight somewhat during the war 
but which always existed in a minor de- 
gree is the problem of temporary adhesion. 
That sounds a bit contradictory, because 
an adhesive is generally designed to ad- 
here permanently. But in some cases it 
is necessary for one reason or another, 
to separate the bonded surfaces without 
actually rupturing either of them. Thus 
the Navy Depots have recently utilized 
multi-wall paper shipping sacks to pre- 
vent them from slipping in transportation, 
and the adhesive used on the filled bags 
erlabled the bags to be adhered together 
in a unitized stack while they could later 
be, pulled apart without becoming torn. 
Further, this adhesive had a high face-to- 
face friction value, so that even if any 
bags were separated by jolting, there 
would be high resistance to slipping. 

This low tensile strength adhesive in its 
present form is not transparent, and so 
obscures any advertising written under it. 
For that reason, we are working on prod- 
ucts that will achieve the same results 
without marring the advertising on the 
bag or container so as to broaden its field 
of application. 

Another type of temporary adhesion is 
that generally called “permanent linger- 
ing tack,” which is not new but is receiv- 
ing increased attention. 

This adhesive is available today in emul- 
sion form. Applied to a sheet of card- 
board, the net result is the equivalent of 
a large sheet of Scotch tape, against which 
the container can be placed, obviating 
the danger of slippage or’ movement in- 
side the packing. We look to this as an 
accessory means of reducing breakage in 
transportation in the case of fragile ob- 
jects. 

This type of lingering tack adhesive 
also may be used for large display mounts 
or for decorative work. 

Window displays often demand ad- 
hesives of this type and likewise the pack- 
age design departments. 

Again, products with lingering tack may 


be used in handling large amounts of im- 


pervious material where a regular adhesive 
would not have an opportunity to dry, or 
where the locking-in of water below the 
adhesive would tend to cause corrosion. 
The entire strength’ of these adhesives is 
largely due to a plastic flow, and the re- 
sistance to pull is a type of viscosity re- 
sistance. (Henry Green, “The Measure- 
ment of Teck,” Analytical Edition, Jour- 
nal of Industrial and Engineering Chem. 
9/15/43). 

As adhesive files are generally pro- 
tected or shielded between two faces; and 
as this is the ideal location for a barrier as 
it is protected from scuffing and other 


abuse; they have often been considered for 
barrier effects. 

These films may exert breather or bar- 
rier action; the difference being a matter 
of degree since the term barrier implies 
impedance although it may also include 
complete stoppage of transfer or traffic 
through the film. 

If a film is to have moisture vapor 
proofness, it must have continuity, but for 
water-barrier action the film. may not al- 
ways need continuity. A film that is 
actually water repellent, for example, need 
not at low pressures of water be con: 
tinuous to act as a water barrier, since the 
water will not creep into the holes by cap- 
illary action. 

While this sounds academic, in point 
of fact, these principles were used in the 
development of the emulsion type of 
labeling and overcoating adhesives em- 
ployed to protect Ordnance Department 
labels during the war and this same type 
of thinking has industrial application. To 
cite a case in point: there are certain 
types of display advertising in which a 
large, relatively thin mount is used, backed 
by a layer of a water-barrier aqueous ad- 
hesive. When rain falls on that mate- 
rial, it does not go through the water 
barrier; consequently it does not cause 
ripples or cockles in the heavy cardboard 
layer, which can thus be reused several 
times 

Another possible application is for 
toys having a wooden or cardboard foun- 
dation with ‘a paper facing. If these 
toys are left out in the open, the adhesive 
should have not only water-submersion 
resistance but water-barrier action, because 
the wood or cardboard will lose its shape 
if the water reaches it. 

It might be well to stress the difference 
between water barrier action and water 
submersion resistance. The water-submer 
sion resistant adhesive used for sealing 
shipping containers for overseas use (V 
board and so on), as well as the type of 
adhesive used for fabricating that board, 
all have prolonged submersion resistance 
to water, but water will go through them 
freely, i.e., they do not have water-bar 
rier action. Accessory film effect of ad 
hesives is action as a grease barrier. The 
bulk of the simple fast setting, brittle 
types of adhesives used for board lining 
do not provide grease barriers, primarily 
because their films are brittle and develop 
small discontinuities after application. 
However, if consumer industry is inter 
ested, and the market warrants it, there 
are adhesive films which are flexible after 
drying and which give the continuous films 
requisite for grease barrier action. 
disadvantage in using an adhesive for 
grease barrier action is primarily that 
grease will discolor the paper lines even 
though the grease travel will be stopped 
by the adhesive barrier. Normally, the 
grease barrier is achieved with much more 
decorative effect, by means of proper 
greaseproof tissues of sheetings. However, 
there is a type of market that does not 
care if the inside is discolored as long as 
the outside looks all right. 

Adhesives may provide structural ef 
fects. Where thin sheetings are lam 

(Turn to page !432) 
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NEW EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 





Rotameter for Large Flows 

A rotameter, designated as the Rota- 
Sleeve, has been announced by Fischer 
& Porter, County Line Road, Hatboro, 
Pa., for the measurement of large flows of 
liquids and gases. 

The instrument is a 
metal sleeve which fits 
into standard pipe tees 
from sizes, 3 in. and up. 
V-port flutes designed 
with the greatest area at 
the top are built in to 
offer a variable flow area 
for fluid passage. The 
flow enters the bottom of 
the instrument causing the 
flow indicating float to 
move upward, permitting 
fluid passages through the 
V-port flutes, with the 
float assuming a position 
in direct proportion to the 
actual rate of flow. 

The Rota-Sleeve is made for direct 
reading and for remote reading in record- 
ing and recording-controlling types. 


Fluid Power Hold- 
Downs and Lifts 

Batteries of small radial piston pumps, 
in combination with a simple remote con- 
trol panel and small double acting cylin- 
ders have been announced by The Oilgear 
Company, Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin, for 
roll hold-downs and lifts on many single 
and duplex paper machine presses and 
press rolls, paper coating machines, super- 
calenders and printing presses. 

Equipment for a single hold-down and 
lift system consists essentially of two con- 
stant delivery radial piston pumps direct 
connected to two 2-hp. electric motors all 
mounted on a common reservoir base, two 
small double acting cylinders mounted on 
the bearing ends of the rolls and a simple 
control panel mounted at a convenient 
tending station. Oil delivered by each 
pump is directed to its respective hold- 
down and lift cylinder through separate 





four-way yalves on control panel. Oper- 
ator can select such functions as “Lower,” 
“Hold-Down,” 
“Release, Neutral Bypass” at will, accu- 
rately vary the pressure on the end of 
each roll independently over a wide range 
and read the pressure and force exerted 
on the end of each roll, all from a control 
panel tending station. Provision for uni- 
form lowering or forcing of rolls down- 
ward avoids damage to rolls. Worn rolls 
are easily lifted out and replaced. 

The new constant delivery radial piston 
pump (Type BG-330) is equipped with a 
built-in supercharging gear pump, gear 
pump relief valve and an adjustable high 
pressure relief valve. It weighs only 35 
pounds, operates at speeds up to 1800 
r.p.m. and delivers 340 cubic inches of oil 
per minute at pressures up to 3000 pounds 
per square inch. Standard adapters are 
available for mounting pumps direct to 
various sizes of electric motors. 


Overhead Guard for Lift Truck 
Towmotor Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio, 


has developed an overhead guard to fit 
all Towmotor models. Constructed of steel 





tubing and easily installed, the guard 
comes in two standard sizes. 

When installed, the guard extends in 
front of, over and behind the operator. 


“Lift,” “Hold-Up” and’ 


Transverse lengths of tubing in front and 
above are notched and arc welded to side 
members of the frame. 

According to the manufacturer, the 
guard adds considerably to the safety fea- 
tures of the Towmotor lift truck, without 
restricting or inconveniencing an operator. 


Damper Control for 
Smoke Stacks 

Campbell Engineering Co., Appleton, 
Wis., has announced a double damper 
smoke control for application to smoke 
stacks. The size of control for a specific 
job is determined by an engineering sur- 
vey. Known as the Stackmaster, the con- 








trol is installed with either electric hydrau- 
lic or pneumatic control system, as desired. 

According to the manufacturer, the 
control adjusts the smoke stack to daily 
weather conditions, and thus eliminates 
excess smoke, reduces excess stack tempera- 
tures, maintains uniform volume of draft, 
and stops combustion fuel losses. 


Nonelectric Magnetic Separator 

Eriez Manufacturing Company, Erie, 
Pennsylvania, has announced the develop- 
ment of a line of powerfuj, compact, non- 
electric magnetic separators consisting of 
Alnico steel magnet castings mounted on 
various sized steel plates. North and south 
poles of a magnet casting are separated by 
an insulating strip of nonmagnetic mate- 
rial, thereby creating lines Of force which 
emanate from the face of the magnet and 
extend from two inches to four inches 
above the face plate, depending upon the 
design of magnet castings used. 











ted on reservoir base. . . . 


LEFT—Four constant delivery radial piston pumps direct-connected to four 2 hp. electric motors and 
CENTER and RIGHT—Front and back views respectively of control panel, showing direct reading gauges, adjustable relief valves, direc- 
tional control valves, pa double acting cylinders 
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the experts — in color, in 
texture, in printing surface. 
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or letterpress reproduction, 
Ecusta paper has quality, 
dignity and distinction. 


ECUSTA PAPER CORPORATION 
PISGAH FOREST - NORTH CAROLINA 
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See how the chemistry that helped 
win the war will affect peacetime in- 
dustry—your industry—and YOU. Be 
at the 20th Exposition of Chemical 
Industries at Grand Central Palace, 
New York, February 25 to March 2. 





There you will see and learn about 
new processes, new equipment, new 
materials—many of them unheard of 
before the war and being revealed in 
detail now. 


Seeing the exhibits, talking first-hand 
with the technical representatives of 
exhibitors, may give you a wealth of 
new ideas bearing directly on your 
own interests—better ways, faster 
ways, cheaper ways, NEW ways to get 
things done. 


As a review of little-publicized devel- 
opments during the past war years, as 
a preview of what your customers, 
your suppliers and your competitors 
may have in store for the future, this 
Exposition merits the attention of 
every chemist, engineer and industrial 
executive in America. 


There will be something at the Expo- 
sition for everyone engaged in or as- 
sociated with every important phase of 
industrial chemistry—with heavy em- 
phasis on new chemical industries and 
their products, on ideas for the con- 
version of existing plants to new uses. 


Lif 
ile 
riektl 











Management of International Exposition Co. 
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Free 
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Alnico steel, 
produced un- 
der General 
Electric pat- 
ents, is com- 
posed of a 
combination of 
aluminum, 
nickel, cobalt, 
and iron. Ac- 
cording to the 
announcement, it is by far the strongest 
and most permanently magnetized of all 
alloys developed to date. 

The magnets are mounted on different 
alloys of steel, depending upon the appli- 
cation. Standard magnets are six inches 
wide and can be made any length desired. 
A unit 24 inches long weighs about 36 
pounds. 

According to the manufacturer, a unic 
will operate under proper conditions just 
as efficiently completely submerged in a 
liquid or slurry, as on a dry application— 
also only three factors need be seriously 
considered in regard to loss of magnetism: 
heat over 800 Fahr.; contact with another 
magnetic field, or high-tension wire; and 
shock, such as a hard blow with a hammer 
or the dropping of the magnet on a con- 
crete floor. 

It is suggested by the manufacturer as a 
simple and efficient means of removing oc- 
casional iron and steel pieces and rust 
and metal scale from pulp slurries (or 
similar metal pieces from the wood itself 
before digesting). 


Electric Lift Truck 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Company, 4530 Tacony Street, Philadel- 
phia 24, Pa., has announced the Work- 
saver Electric Truck. Available in two 
types (platform and pallet), the platform 
truck is designed to handle loads up to 
6,000 Ib.; the pallet truck, both single and 
double-faced pallet loads up to 4,000 Ib. 

The elevating unit on the truck. con- 
sists of a high-torque electric motor which 
operates a high-pressure hydraulic gear 
pump, which, in turn, activates a ram. 
Lifting and lowering is controlled by a 
convenient switch placed on the front of 
the battery compartment. 

When a load is deposited, an hydraulic 
release check cushions the descent, thus 
protecting load, floor, and operator. 

The drive motor, located at the base of 
the steering handle, is a high-torque, ball 
bearing type. A drive pinion, mounted on 
its armature shaft, operates through a 
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ROLLS 


FOR WET FELTS 


plus patented features that 
give greater value. 


While for Cilaleg/ 


RODNEY HUNT 
MACHINE COMPANY 
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double-reduction spur-geared unit, running 
in lubricant, to drive a 10 in. diameter 
rubber-tired front wheel. The drive unit 
is mounted on a 16 in. diameter ball bear- 
ing turntable, immediately above the front 
wheel. Steering merely involves turning 
the turntable with the steering handle. 

Platforms are available in seven different 
lengths, ranging from 36 in. to 72 in., in 
six inch steps. Rear wheels come in 6 in. 
7 in., and 10 in. diameters. 

The forks of the pallet model are 914 
in. wide, with 81/2 in. in between. Fork’ 
lengths range from 36 in. to 60 in., im 
6 in. steps. : 

When the cam controls on the steering 
handle are at neutral, the brake is “on.” 
When the steering handle is in vertical 
or horizontal position, the brake is auto- 
matically applied and the power is cut off. 
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PROFIT PRODUCERS 


WITH FLYING COLORS — 


Thru four years of emergency demands, and a half-century more, 
TENAX FELTS have unfailingly proved the greater economy and 
freedom from operating trouble. 


Get acquainted with the long life, fast-drying qualities and 
greater tenacity of TENAX FELTS. Our tcehnically trained rep- 
resentatives all over the United States are at your service. 


“Non-Users Are the Losers” 


LOCKPORT FELT COMPANY 


NEWFANE, NEW YORK 
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C.K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


Easton, Pennsylvania 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 16, &. Y. 


Hardy 8. Ferguson—Member A.S.C.E. ASME. E1.C. 
Moses H. Teazse—Member A.3.CE. ASME. E.1.C. 
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SIMPLICITY 


| | NASH VACUUM PUMPS HAVE ONE MOVING PART 


Operating advantages made possible by the Nash 
principle, and present in no other type of vacuum 
pump, permit a new level of operating economy. 
Nash Vacuum Pumps have but one moving part, 
a rotor cast in one piece, and revolving without 
metallic contact. There are no valves, no pistons 
or sliding vanes, no internal parts requiring wear 
adjustment or lubrication. 


NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. 
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DEVELOPMENTS 


These abstracts are of the latest developments found in the American and foreign press. 


NICAL 








Removal of Malodorous 
Substances from 
Digester Condensates 


A number of mills remove odoriferous 
compounds from digester condensates by 
treating them in columns that permit 
simultaneous removal of methanol. A 
cheaper method consists in causing their 
removal in wooden towers provided with 
a filler, and with the aid of stack gases. 

The present authors studied the efhi- 
ciency of such towers. The condensate 
which entered the top of the tower con- 
tained 65.8 milligrams of hydrogen sul- 
phide besides traces of disulphides. Mer- 
captans were absent. In the liquid leav- 
ing the base of the tower none of these 
substances could be detected. The gases 
discharged from the tower was analyzed 
for hydrogen sulphite by passing a definite 
volume through an absorption train con- 
taining cadmium chloride solution. From 
the iodine consumption of the precipitate, 
the quantity of hydrogen sulphite carried 
by the gas could be calculated, and the 
amount removed by the towers deter- 
minded. Hilding Bergstr6m and K. G. 
Trobeck, Svensk Papperstidn 48, No. 10, 
246 (May 31, 1945); through the Bull. 
Inst. Paper Chem. 15, No. 11, 399 
(1945). 


Chemical Characteristics 
Of Wood Pulps 


The author supports the general prin- 
ciple that maximum strength values in 
papermaking are more contingent on the 
pulping process than on papermaking fac- 
tors. Discussing the remarkable relation- 
ship which exists between burst ratio and 
gamma cellulose (a correlation previously 
noted by Cottrall), he points out that the 
two curves may also be parallel because 
they represent the effects of other outside 
factors on the two characteristics. He 
mentions an instance of two pulps pre- 
pared in the laboratory, one of which had 
a gamma-cellulose content of 13.7% and 
a burst factor of 70, whereas the other 
had a gamma content of 6.7% and a 
burst of 78. He also noted two Swedish 
commercial pulps which had identical 
gamma cellulose contents but in which the 
burst factor varied by 25%. On the 
other hand the cuprammonium viscosities 
of these pulps were well correlated with 
the burst. 

Within certain limits the viscosity may 
be used as a guide to strength. This has 
been shown on the basis of numerous tests 
in a cigaret paper mill and in rag paper 
mills. The statement (made, by Cottral) 
that for similar viscosities, sulphate pulps 
are generally stronger than sulphite pulps, 
is confirmed. When aiming at maximum 
strength, the author seeks the following 
conditions: (a) removal of lignin in suc- 
cessive steps and avoiding severe conditions 
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that might affect the cellulose; (b) main- 
taining viscosity at the maximum; (c) re 
ducing the hemicellulose content to a level 
beyond which the present processing 
methods show a loss in viscosity. 

When these conditions are fulfilled, the 
maximum strength of a given pulp (as 
compared with pulp from other sources) 
will depend on the morphological struc- 
ture of the wood. Fiber length is not al- 
ways a positive criterion. Although it is 
true that whereas wood pulp characteristic 
are at present determined in the digester 
and in the bleaching plant, in.the future, 
paper characteristics will be determined 
more and more by the nature of the wood 
used. L.-Hebbs, Proc. Tech. Section Pa- 
per Makers’ Assoc. Gt. Brit. @ Ireland 
25: 2248 (1944). 


Protective Value of Asphalt- 
Laminated Paper Against 
Insects 


Two-ply asphalt laminated kraft wrap- 
ping paper sealed with an asphalt ad- 
hesive was tested for resistance to eight 
different insects, the tests being conducted 
in environment favorable to insect ac- 
tivity. Considerable resistance was offered 
to four species of roaches (American, 
Australian, German, and brown-banded), 
and to three species of silverfish. There 
also was some resistance to the subteran- 
nean termite. The latter, and the “fire- 
brat” appeared to penetrate the wrapping 
paper in the shortest space of time. When 
Dowicide G was added to the wrapper ad- 
hesive as a fungicide, the resultant product 
became very unattractive to the cock- 
roaches and to silverfish, excepting the 
firebrat which fed freely on the adhesive 
and caused some damage to the paper. 
Termites tubed over the laminated kraft 
paper and at times penetrated it, but the 
layer of asphalt seemed to offer some re- 
sistance to their depredations. They built 
tubes over, but did not damage the paper 
in contact with 0.3% to 1.0% Dowicide, 
when this was in the adhesive. When 
however the concentrations of fungicide 
were weaker, the paper was injured. H. 
L. Sweetman and A. I. Bourne. J. 
Economic Entomology 37, No. 5,605-9 
(1944); through Bull. Inst. Paper Chem. 
15, 472-3 (1945). 


Yellowing of Pulp 


Pulp samples were submitted to accel- 
erated aging by heating them during 16 
hours at 120 deg. C. in a ventilated dry- 
ing oven. Reflectance measurements 
served to determine the yellowing effect. 
The discoloration of a bleached pulp can- 
not be traced to any lignin decomposition 
products. The main source of the trouble 
must be the carbohydrates; resins play a 
very subordinate role. The carbohydrate 





degradation products which cause the dif- 
ficulty are those formed during bleaching, 
therefore it appears that this operation must 
be carried out under the mildest possible 
conditions. For this purpose, chlorine 
dioxide is suitable because no decomposi- 
tion products are formed which cause 
yellowing. Some of the wood hemicellu- 
loses themselves give rise to the yellowing 
effect. These are present in strong sul 
phite pulps but are rare in soft pulps that 
have been effectively treated between 
bleaching stages. 

Sulphate pulps appear to be free from 
these particular hemicellulose; Normally 
sulphite pulp will be subject to yellowing 
to a certain degree, whereas sulphate pulps 
are quite resistant. By fractionating a 
strong sulphite pulp containing mucilage 
and damaged short fibers, the finest por 
tions were found to contain the highest 
percentage of those constitutents that 
caused the yellowing. 

Thus the removal of this fraction will 
decrease the yellowing process. When 
softer sulphite bleached pulps are used 
however such a fractionation has no ap 
preciable effect. Degradation products 
formed during the bleach are partially re 
moved by means of alkali. They are in 
soluble in pure water. If pulps are acidi- 
fied after bleaching, this will accentuate 
the yellowing tendency. This should be 
avoided and the effect must be kept in 
mind when bleached pulps are stored for 
any length of time. H. W. Giertz. Svensk 
Papperstidn. 48, no 13, 317-23, through 
Bull. Inst. Paper Chem. 15, 490 (1945). 
(Original in ‘Swedish). 


Hemicelluloses of Wood Pulps 


Investigations were made to help de 
fine “gamma-cellulose” and to show the 
possible effect of its presence in beaten 
pulps. Four bleached pulps were used to 
avoid lignin complications. The pulps from 
which an “alkali-resistant’’ fraction was 
isolated were: a strong bleached kraft, a 
soft bleached kraft, and two bleached 
sulphites used as dissolving pulps. Both 
the original bleached pulps and the al 
kali-insoluble residues from such pulps 
were beaten in a Lampén mill to 450 deg. 
Canadian freeness, and the beating time, 
burst factor, breaking length, and gamma: 
cellulose. content were determined. The 
alkali-insoluble fractions which naturally 
were much lower in gamma-cellulose, were 
also invariably lower in strength than 
were the corresponding original pulps. 
The rate of beating was also greatly re 
duced in the alkali-resistant residues. In 
the original pulps, there was a definite 
correlation between gammavcellulose com 
tent and the burst factor which, however, 
no ‘longer held in the alkali-extracted 
pulps. It is evident that the alkali-soluble 
fraction contains hemicellulose that are 
important in the development of strength 
properties. In all the alkali-resistant 
pulp fractions, the alpha-cellulose content 
was approximately the same, irrespective 
of the alpha-content of the original pulps. 
The viscosity increased, confirming the 
probability of shorter chain lengths im 
the more soluble fraction. The pentosans 
remaining in the alkali-resistant fraction 
accounted roughly for 30% of that orig 
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fnally present in the wood pulp. The al- 
kalisoluble fractions were separated into 
two fractions, one precipitated by acid, 
and the other precipitated from the filtrate 
by alcohol (the latter would correspond 
to gamma-cellulose). These hemicellulose 
fractions were analyzed separately for 
xyland and uronic acid. There seemed to 
be a general tendency of increasing 
strength with increasing uronic acid and 
zylan contents. For sulphate pulps, the 
xylans were higher in the alcohol-insolu- 
ble fraction and lower in the acid-insolu- 
ble fraction. The reverse was true for 
sulphate pulps. The latter showed far 
higher over-all xylan and uronic acid than 
did the former. To show whether hemi- 
cellulose fractions have any effect on pulp 
reactivity, viscose dispersions were made 
and the amount of “insoluble matter” was 
determined. This appears to be very 
roughly correlated with the sum of the 
zylan and the uronic acid fraction which 
is soluble in caustic soda, but precipitated 
by acid. This relationship is discussed 
briefly. Removal of the hemicellulose 
fraction, however, does not materially af- 
fect chain length as indicated by initial 
and final viscosities, although the latter 
are somewhat higher. Chemical chain 
length fission does not seem to occur and 
the hemicellulose are not considered a 
chemical part of the cellulose chain struc- 
ture. A small amount of work was done 
on the hydrolysis of isolated hemicellulose 
fractions by acid. In genera], the higher 
the gamma-cellulose content, the greater 
the amount of material hydrolyzable by 
acid. F. J. Greenane, Proc. Tech. Sect., 
Paper Makers’ Assoc. Gt. Brit. & Ireland, 
25, 220-4 (1944). 


Rosin Ester Developments 


A permanent organization is main- 
tained by the Hercules Powder Co. for 
pilot plant development of new products 
obtained by the esterification of rosin. The 
unit process of rosin esterification is close- 
ly followed at each stage of its develop- 
ment, in the laboratory, the pilot plant 
and in the commercial plant, and the de- 
velopment of a rosin ester to full scale 
commercial production is attained in min- 
imum time with maximum control. R. P. 
Carter Ind. Eng. Chem. 37, 448-50 (May 
1945). 


Sulphur Losses in Sulphate 
Pulp Manufacture 


Analyses were made of the gases gen- 
erated during the sulphate cook, of the 
silphur content of the condensates, and 
of sulphur losses in black liquor evapora- 
tion. The sulphur compounds formed 
during the combustion of black liquor 
were analyzed, and their concentrations 
Siven. The sulphur losses due to the 
formation of crude tall oil were insignifi- 
cant as compared with the total sur- 
Phur loss, which per ton of pulp 
amounted to 23.69 kilos, distributed as 
follows: 1.02 kg in the digester and 

Tt operations, 12.27 in the evapora- 
tors, and 10.4 kg. in the furnace room. 
H. Bergstrém and K. G. Trobeck.Svensk 
Papperstidn. 48, No. 3, 49-54 (1945) 
through B.I.P.C. 15, 392 (1945). 





















































Bronze suction 
booster mechanically 
agitates and propels 
fibre into suction 
eye, avoiding ex- 
traction of water 
and consequent 


clogging. 


MORRIS 4" 


STOCK PUMP 


@ Morris Type ST-P Stock Pumps deliver more stock 
over longer periods at lower costs, and with fewer shut- 
downs and replacements. These pumps produce a steady 
flow—designed to prevent clogging or air binding. Ex- 
tensive experience in handling pulp of all kinds in various 
types of mills, has demonstrated outstanding records of 
dependability. 

The suction opening is of unusually large diameter for 
the rated capacity, and designed so that very heavy pulp 
can be drawn into the impeller without restricting the 
flow or creating extensive friction losses. 

These quality pumps are ruggedly constructed, smooth 
in operation, require little maintenance, and have a large 
reserve of extra capacity. 

Consider that these pumps give you: 1. Freedom From 
Dehydration, 2. More Uniform Flow, 3. No Air-Entrain- 
ment, and 4. Output Closely Constant Under Varying 
Heads. 


Efficient on clean Sulphite or 
Kraft stock, as well as on waste 
paper or rag stock because of 
its non-clogging and non-binding 
characteristics. 








MORRIS MACHINE WORKS 
BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 






Morris 
CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
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PAPERMAKING 


IN THE UNITED STATES—Compiled by 
James Atkins, Registered Patent Attorney 


PATENTS 


Inquiries should be addressed to James Atkins, Munsey Building, Washington 4, D. C. 








Finishing and 
Conditioning of Paper 


Patent No. 22,593. Alvin E. Montgom- 
ery, Elmhurst, Ill., assignor to J. O. Ross 
Engineering Corporation, New York, N. 
Y., a corporation of New York. Original 
No. 2,264,542, dated December 2, 1941, 
Serial No. 210,376, May 27, 1938. Appli- 
cation for reissue January 12, 1943, Serial 
No. 472,130. 12 Claims. (Cl. 92—68). 

9. A process for increasing the moisture 
content of a continuously moving strip of 
paper which comprises the steps of first 
cooling the continuously advancing strip 
of paper to a temperature of approximately 
75° F. by means of cold air of high hu- 
midity, then contacting the cooled paper 
strip with an atmosphere of hot air of a 
temperature of approximately 95° F. and a 
humidity of approximately 90 per cent, 
and thereby condense moisture out of said 
high humidity atmosphere on said cold 
paper and increase the moisture content 
thereof. 


Apparatus for Coating Paper 


Patent No. 2,357,824. Gerald Haywood, 
Westernport, Md., assignor to West Vir- 
ginia Pulp and Paper Company, New 
York, N. Y., a corporation of Delaware. 
Application April 26, 1940, Serial No. 
331,691. 4 Claims. (Cl. 91—‘54). 

1. In a device for coating paper with a 
uniform coating of color, means for feeding 
a continuous web of said paper, a roll hav- 
ing in its surface a multitude of uniform- 
ly disposed liquid receiving indentations, 
said roll being separated from said web, 
means for supplying said roll with color 
whereby to fill the indentations therein 
and enable same to deliver a measured 
amount thereof, and an endless traveling 
band having a uniform surface disposed 
in rolling contact with said roll to receive 
color carried thereby and to transport 
the same to said web and there to transfer 
said color as a film thereto. 


Pulp Screen 

Patent No. 2,364,171. Stephen A. 
Staege, Hamilton, Ohio, assignor to The 
Black-Clawson Company, Hamilton, Ohio, 
a corporation of Ohio. Application July 8, 
1940, Serial No. 344,332. 16 Claims. (Cl. 
92—34). 

10. In a screening machine for paper 
pulp, in combination, a closed container 
adapted to receive paper pulp under pres- 
sure, said container having a screening 
surface and a reject collecting space at the 
bottom of the container on the supply side 
of the screening surface, a conduit extend- 
ing downward from said space, means ad- 
jacent the lower end of said conduit for seg- 
regating and discharging measured quanti- 
ties of finally rejected material, a branch 
passage extending laterally from said con- 
duit ahead of said last-mentioned means, an 
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oscillatory valve in said passage, a stand- 
pipe, projecting upwardly from said valve 
for receiving a quantity of rejected mate- 
rial from said conduit dependent upon the 
pressure on the supply side of the screen- 
ing surface, said branch passage having a 
discharge opening, said valve being oper- 
able to successively place said standpipe in 
communication with said passage and with 
said discharge opening, a reversible motor 
for operating said valve in reverse direc- 
tions and providing continued valve move- 
ments while the motor is energized, and 
pressure responsive means subject to the 
pressure on the supply side of the screen 
for automatically deenergizing the motor 
when the pressure on the supply side of the 
screen is below a predetermined limit. 


Method and Apparatus for 
Treating Paper Stock 


Patent No. 2,351,492. Edwin Cowles, 
Cayuga, N. Y., assignor to The Cowles 
Company, Princeton, N. J., a corporation 
of New Jersey. Application January 15, 
1940, Serial No. 314,107. 13 Claims. (Cl. 
92—26). 

3. The method of pulping paper stock 
in batches which comprises introducing 
the required amount of water into a tank, 
introducing the entire charge of fibrous 
material required to produce the desired 
batch consistency into said tank at one 
time, maintaining a vortical circulation 
with a hollow core in said tank whereby 
floating solid material is submerged by the 
action of the vortex, and subjecting the 
solid fibrous material to defibering action 
at the bottom of said vortex. 


Pulp Beating Engine 

Patent No. 2,360,854. George W. 
Dodge, Greenwich, Conn., assignor to 
Paper and Industrial Appliances, Inc., 
New York, N. Y., a corporation of New 
York. Application October 21, 1941, 
Serial No. 415,932. 8 Claims. (Cl. 92— 
24). 

1. A stock conditioning apparatus com- 
prising a closed casing having ends and a 
concave bottom section as well as a sub- 
stantially concave top section, a horizon- 
tally extending cylindrical beater roll rotat- 
ably mounted within the casing disposed to 
be substantially tangential to one side of 
the concave bottom section to form with 
the bottom section a stock-receiving space 
having a horn angle leading to the place 
of tangency of the roll and the bottom sec- 
tion, bed plates for the bottom section ad- 
jacent the place of tangency, inlet means 
for continually feeding stock to the stock- 
receiving space and into the horn angle, 
the concave top section forming a trajec- 
torial path for stock projected upwardly 
by rotation of the roll to guide such stock 
to return to the stock-receiving space and 
back into the horn angle, means for rotat- 
ing the roll at a speed sufficient to project 







such stock in its trajectorial path, whereby 
said stock is guided into the outer marginal 
zone of said stock receiving space, and 


treated stock outlet means adapted for” 
discharging stock at the rate at which stock 


is fed and horizontally spaced from the 
stock feeding inlet means whereby a hydro- 
static head is maintained between the inlet 
and outlet for flowing. stock from inlet to- 
ward outlet at a speed controlled by the 
rate of feed while rotation of the roll act- 
ing on such flowing stock carries stock 
along a spiralized path around the roll 
from inlet to outlet. 


Method of Removing Trash from 
Paper Pulping Machines 

Patent No. 2,340,511. Edwin Cowles, 
Cayuga, N. Y., assignor to The Cowles 
Company, Princeton, N, J., a corporation of 
New Jersey. Original application March 
18, 1940, Serial No. 324,684. Divided and 
this application June 10, 1941, Serial No, 
397,356. 3 Claims. (Cl. 92—20). 

1. Method of removing trash from a 
continuously operating waste paper pulping 
machine which comprises continuously in- 
troducing waste paper material including 
trash containing rags, string, rope and the 
like, maintaining a vortical circulation of 
the material being treated, trailing an end 
of rope-like material in said circulating 
material below the surface thereof, and 
withdrawing said rope-like material after 
an accumulation of trash has been wound 
thereon. 


Circulation System of 
Pulp Digesters 

Patent No. 2,359,172. Ivan Penry Tro- 
edsson, Tokyo, Japan; vested in the Alien 
Property Custodian. Application May 1, 
1940, Serial No. 332,711. In Japan April 
20, 1939. 2 Claims. (Cl. 92—7). 

2. A pulp digester comprising a tank for 
containing a mixture such as pulp and 
liquid, means for withdrawing said liquid 
from the upper portion of said tank under 
a suction and for forcing the same 
into the lower portion of the tank under 
pressure, said tank being provided with 
an overflow aperture disposed above and in 
proximity to said point of withdrawal, 
means for comminuting said mixture at said 
withdrawal point, filtering means covering 
said overflow aperture, said filtering means 
being also disposed in proximity to said 
comminuting means and said withdrawal 
point, whereby said comminuting means 
will also prevent pulp from accumulating 
upon said filtering means. 


Method of Screening and 
Washing Paper Pulp 

Patent No. 2,360,779. Frank J. Lang, 
Niagara Falls, and George R. Jaeger, North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., assignors to Interna: 
tional Paper Company, New York, N. Y. 
a corporation of New York. Application 
July 31, 1940, Serial No. 348,646. 6 
Claims. (Cl. 92—20). 

1. The method of screening and washing 
pulp digested by an alkaline process 
suspended in black liquor resulting from 
said digesting process which comprises 
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Low-Cost Maintenance For 


hir Conditioning & Humidifying Systems 


Merely by adding Oakite Airefiner No. 52 to water 
supply of closed humidifying and air conditioning sys- 
tems, peak operating efficiency is materially assisted. 
For Oakite Airefiner No. 52 is a specially designed 
water conditioner with unusual lime solubilizing prop- 
erties that hold minerals in suspension to prevent 
clogging lines and spray jets. In addition, Oakite 
Airefiner No. 52 contains a powerful germicidal agent 
that effectively destroys bacterial organisms to dis- 
courage slime accumulations. Specially-prepared 
Field Service Report gives complete details. Send for 
your FREE copy TODAY! 


GQAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 16 Thames St., NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
Techaical Service Representatives in Ali Principal Cities of the United States and Coseda 


OAKITE. “CLEANING 








GEORGE F. HARDY 


Consulting Engineer to the Paper Industry since 1900 
441 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Member—Am. Soc. C. E—Am. Soc. M. E—Eng. Inst. Can. 





Consultation Paper and Pulp Mills 
Reports Hydro-Electric and 
Valuations Steam Power Plants 
Estimates Plans and Specifications 








MACHINE 
WORKS 


GLENS 
FALLS 


WEIGHT AND CONSISTENCY REGULATORS _ 
METERING SYSTEMS FLOAT VALVES 





N.Y. 





“READY 
SRESSED” MILL COGS 


LABOR SAVING—TIME SAVING 
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DELIVERIES EASIER 
ON BAUER PULPERS 


“That’s right, John. Deliveries really are 
improving, and we say that despite the 
recent step-up in orders, Bauer pulpers 
ordered now will go forward reasonably 
soon—and that’s a lot better than we 
could do in ’44 and ’45.” 


Yes, Baver pulpers are in demand and 
are being installed to 


Salvage and turn screen rejects into 
A-1 stock, 

Develop greater freeness and raise 
the mullin and tear on semi- 
chemical other stocks. 

Two sizes, 36” and 24” disc, in full 
range of plate patterns. 


BAUER BROS. 
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A Pulp and Paper Mill Floor 
that Stays Solid and Level! 


PHOTOVOLT 
Photoelectric REFLECTION METER 





Flush bearing surfaces of steel 











Laughs at all floor enemies! 


KLEMP HEXTEEL 


Heavy Duty Floor Armor 





Lay Klemp Hexteel over any floor, new or old—on concrete, or over wood. 


mesh carries load. Use Hexteel for new 
floors, or to ir old. What satisfaction! What SAVING! Ask for com- 
plete Klemp Catalog on Kiemp Hexteel, Fioorstee! 


WM. F. KLEMP COMPANY 


I, Grating, Stair Treads, etc. 
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For accurate measurement of 


of paper and paper products 
Portable, rugged, simple to operate 


PHOTOVOLT CORP. 


95 Madison Ave. 


BRIGHTNESS 
GLOSS 
OPACITY 
COLOR 


Write for literature 


New York 16, N. Y. 











passing said pulp suspension over a rotary 
knotter for the separation of knots and 
uncooked chips from the suspension of 
pulp particles of acceptable size, rotating 
said knotter at a peripheral speed not ex- 
ceeding five feet per minute whereby sub- 
stantially to avoid foaming of the black 
liquor in which said pulp is suspended, re- 
moving said suspension of pulp particles 
of acceptable size free from knots and 
chips from said knotter, and washing said 
pulp particles to remove substantially all 
of the alkaline cooking liquor in which they 
were digested. 


Fourdrinier Wire 


Patent No. 2,357,492. Otto A. Aben- 
droth, Menasha, Wis. Application June 5, 
1943. Serial No. 489,867. 4 Claims. (CI. 
139—425). 

1. A woven wire belt particularly adapt- 
able for use on Fourdrinier machines com- 
prising woven weft and: warp wires, one 
of said groups of wires being formed from 
hard metal and the other of said groups 
of wires having a hard metal core and an 
outer shell of soft metal incasing said core, 
said first named group of wires being 
adapted to imbed themselves in the soft 
shells of the second mentioned group of 
wires during the weaving of the belt. 


Method of Coating Paper 


Patent No. 2,360,919. Edgar Warner, 
Dayton, Ohio, assignor to The Champion 
Paper and Fibre Company, Hamilton, Ohio, 
a corporation of Ohio. No Drawing. Ap- 
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plication July 5, 1940, Serial No. 343.950. 
9 Claims. (Cl. 117—64). 

1. In the manufacture of cast-surfaced- 
coated paper in which an aqueous coating is 
freshly applied to a web of paper and the 
coating dried in contact with a finished 
casting surface, with evaporation of moist- 
ure from the coating through the paper 
web and from the exposed side thereof, 
the improvement which comprises apply- 
ing water to the web other than by ab- 
sorption from the coating, and in amount 
sufficient to wet the web, before evapora: 
tion of moisture from the freshly-applied 
coating has been completed, and causing 
at least a part of the evaporation of the 
moisture of the freshly-applied coating to 
take place through the web while it is 
wet from said application of water. 


Method of Moistureproofing 
Cellulosic Sheets 

Patent No. 2,363,289. Frank David 
Bergstein, Cincinnati, Ohio. No Drawing. 
Application June 21, 1940, Serial No. 341,- 
742. 4 Claims. (Cl. 117—145). 

1. The method of making a moisture- 
proof sheet material which comprises pre- 
paring a molten composition by first com- 
bining substantially 65% to 75% by weight 
of a wax and substantially 35% to 25% 


by weight of a hydrocarbon polymer of a . 


class consisting of those produced by hy- 
drogenating raw rubber and polymerizing 
isobutylene, thereafter combining substan 
tially 90 to 95 parts of the material so 
produced with substantially $ to 10 parts 


of cyclized rubber, and coating a flexible 
cellulosic base with said molten composi- 
tion in a thickness suitable for the produc 
tion of a heat-sealable coated sheet, non 
tacky at normal temperatures and capable 
of forming a strong, non-brittle heat 
sealed bond. 
7 


Accessory Functions . . . 
(Continued from page 1422) 


inated, the effect of the adhesive film # 
readily noted—here, however, the com 
mercial requirement is generally that the 
adhesive enhance flexibility. 

Where thick sheetings (i.e. thick in 
relation to the normal surface film thick 
ness of adhesive used) are involved, any 
serious contributory effect of the adhesive 
towards rigidity should involve impregna 
tion. 

Now as water tends to swell a papef 
fibre, aqueous adhesives are not generally 
able to penetrate into the paper struc 
ture to any depth. The use of wet webs— 
which may take commercial meaning 3 
wet-strength papers become more wide 
spread—will be of value here. The papers 
available on the market that are impreg’ 
nated with aqueous resins exploit wet 
webs. 

By and large, the art of impregnation 
with adhesive at the time of converting to 
date has not been pursued with any de 
gree of seriousness. We have a few buds 
of interests, but we feel that the subject 
deserves wider consideration. 
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IN STOC K FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT— 


JUST CALL YOUR NEARBY RYERSON PLANT 


Partial List of Ryerson Products: 
Alloy Steels Stoinless Threaded Rods 






MURRAY MURCO heading Bars—Shapes Boiler Fittings Rivete—Diute 

machine cuts finishing Structurals Reinforcing Chain— Wire 

— Saye ce produces neater Rails —Piates Floor Plates Tubing 

rolls by improving appearance oe 

of rolls, and will turn out uni- Shapto--Eep archos 

formly perfect heading rolls— Shofting—Bolts ET 
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your rolls and your present 
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New Catalogues 


and Publications 





American Cynanamid Company, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
—Just published by this company is a 
24-page booklet, describing the many 
applications of the chemical melamine 
in the paper, as well as plastics, textile, 
leather, chemical, paint and allied in- 
dustries. It is designed for popular ap- 
peal, with delightful illustrations in 
color, and supplements the numerous 
technical publications on the various 
applications of melamine and the chem- 
ical compounds in which it is used. 
Copy will be sent on request. 


J. J. Berliner & Staff, 212 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York'10, N. Y.—A catalogue 
listing the 41 comprehensive surveys 
on up-to-date management and meth- 
ods available from this company may 
be obtained from the above addtess 
without charge. 


The Carborundum Company, Niagara 
Falls, N. ¥.—A valuable handbook for 
users of coated abrasive products has 
been published by this company, en- 
titled “Sanding and Finishing with 
Modern Coated Abrasives.” The first 
section of the book contains informa- 
tion on abrasives in general; the sec- 
ond section on the use of coated abra- 
sives in industry, including paper mill 
rolls, and the third section has speci- 
fication data for coated abrasive prod- 
ucts; machine specifications for belt 
sanding; splice specifications; belt 
speeds and mandrel data, 

Cechrane Corporation, 17th St. below 
Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa.— 
Available on request is Publication 
4181, “Cochrane Demineralizers, A New 
and Revolutionary Method of Prepar- 
ing Pure Water by Ion Exchange,” 
which describes and illustrates the 
process of demineralizing raw water 
and obtaining the equivalent of dis- 
tilled water, at an extremely low cost 
of operation. A flow diagram in color 
illustrates The Process of Demineral- 
ization. 


Davis and Thompson Company, 6411 
W. Burnham Street, Milwaukee 14, Wis. 
—This company’s catalogue, “Roto- 
matics— Special Machines — Tailored 
Production,” contains illustrations and 
descriptions of its engineering, manu- 
facturing and assembly facilities; its 
drilling and milling production ma- 
chines and how to apply them; Special, 
Tailored Production machine tools, and 
Accurate Micrometers and Standards 
for manufacturers of all types of equip- 
ment. The catalogue has an attractive 
cover in color and plastic binding. 


DeLaval Steam Turbine Company, 
Trenton, N. J.—A new booklet, “Useful 
Data for Determining Stresses, Torques, 
Bending Moments and Defiections in 
Steel Shafts, Round, Square, Hollow, 
Keyway, Stepped,” has been published 
by this company, and should be a great 
timesaver for those confronted with 
Problems involving determination of 
required shaft sizes. It includes tables, 
curves and formulas for computing 
torque, deflection angle of thrust, bend- 
ing moment and other factors in solid, 
hollow, keywayed and stepped shafts. 
Requests should be made on business 
letterhead to the Worm Gear Division 
of DeLaval Steam Turbine Co., Tren- 
ton 2, New Jersey. 

Everlasting Valve Company, 49 Fisk 
Street, Jersey City 5, N. J.—Bulletin 
BH-150, just released by this company, 
describes in detail the features of Ever- 
lasting Valves. The booklet is pro- 
fusely illustrated in color. Tables give 
dimensions, weights, and list prices. 
Copies will be supplied upon request. 

Farval Corporation, 3248 East 80th 
Street, Cleveland 4, Ohio—In a four- 
pege circular obtainable from the 


above, drawings and photos are used to 
show the advantages of lubricating 
equipment, made by this company. 
Fischer & Porter Company, Hatboro, 
Pa.—In order to meet the demand for 
its booklet, No. 10-C, “A New Era in 
Flow Measurement,” the above com- 
pany has issued a third revised edition, 
which discusses and illustrates the ad- 
vantages of the rotameter for flow 
rate measurement. The 32-page bulle- 
tin discusses the basic advantages of 
the rotameter, and is well illustratd 
with photos, cartoons and diagrams. 
A -data sheet is included. Address 
Fischer & Porter Co., 94607-C County 
Line Road, Hatboro, Pa. Also available 
is a new edition of Catalogue Section 
98-Y, “Theory of the Rotameter,” which 
covers the history and technical devel- 
opment of the area-type flow meters, 
and the explanation of how it over- 
comes the effects of viscosity and dens- 
ity in flow rate measurement. The 
booklet contains the latest in tech- 
nical and engineering data, with many 
diagrams and illustrations. Engineers 
in all lines of industry, interested in a 
sound technical discussion of accurate 
flow measurements, will want a copy 
of this book, which may be had by 
writing Fischer & Porter Company, 
964-A County Line Road, Hatboro, Pa. 


The International Nickel Company, 
Inec.. Development and Research Di- 
vision, 67 Wall Street, New York 65, 
N. Y¥.—Their latest Technical Bulletin 
No. T-6, covers “The Resistance of 
Nickel and its Alleys to Corrosion by 
Caustic Alkalies.” Special attention is 
given to corrosion in the soda pulp 
cooking process in the paper and pulp 
industry. 

Kropp Forge Company, 5301 West 
Roosevelt Road, Chicago 50, Ill. — A 
new 32-page booklet, the “Glossary of 
Machine Shop Terms,” has been com- 
piled and published by this company. 
This glossary clarifies machine shop 
terminology as it applies to the ma- 
chining of forgings, words and terms 
being defined as used in heavy machine 
shop practice; and recognition is given 
the fact that other definitions are 
sometimes employed in various indus- 
tries for describing identical processes 
or operations. This booklet will be 
mailed upon request. 

The Logan Engineering Company, 
4900 Lawrence Avenue, Chicago—Well 
illustrated with photos and charts, a 
circular describing its Aridifier air 
cleaner has been published by this 
company. Specifications and prices are 
also included. Ask for Bulletin No. 445 


Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing 
Division, Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., 
Passaic, N. J.—An interesting circular, 
describing its extensible-tip splice for 
endless belts is available from this com- 
pany. It contains numerous belt in- 
stallation photos and schematic dia- 
grams. Ask for Form No. 6861. 


The Metallizing Company of America, 
Industrial Division, 1330 West Congress 
Street, Chicago 7, Ill.—The publication 
of a bulletin describing its Mogul Cir- 
culator M-1600 has been announced by 
this company. Complete information 
is given as to its use, specifications 
and prices, also information and prices 
on Cast-Seal. These products are used 
in the salvage of castings which have 
been rejected because of porosity, fis- 
sures or pinhole cracks. Write manu- 
facturers for Bulletin No. C-1-A. 

Precision Equipment Company, 32 N. 
State St., Chicago 2, Ill—The “Indus- 
trial Buyers’ Bulletin” (for November), 
listing equipment ordinarily difficult to 
obtain but which is now available for 
prompt delivery, has just been pub- 





lished by this company. Various types 
of equipment for improving production, 
inspection, and research facilities arg 
listed, and net. wholesale prices arg 
shown for all items, among which arg 
steel tool room units, steel card cab. 
inets, infra-red lamps, drills, switches, 
electric welders, soldering irons, fire 
extinguishers, grinding tools, and wire 
strippers. This bulletin is offered freg 
of charge to engineers, purchasing 
agents, and to other industrial execu- 
tives. 

South Wabash Engineering Company, 
2987 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
16, Ill—In Bulletin No. 124, issued by 
the above company, is a list of the 
rebuilt machinery and equipment they 
have for sale, which is of particular 

Towmotor Corporation, 1226 East 
152nd Street, Cleveland 10, Ohio—De- 
signed to give the right answer to 
practically every conceivable question 
about towmotor equipment, and to be 
highly useful to materials handling 
men, is the company’s “Product Data 
File,” just released. A few of the sub- 
jects discussed come under the head- 
‘ings, The Inside Story of Towmotor, 
Lift Truck Operator’s Guide, and Mate- 
rials Handling Analysis Guide. Suit- 
able for easy filing and handy refer- 
ence, copies of this “Product Data File” 
may be secured by writing to the Tow- 
motor Corporation. 


U. 8S. Stoneware Company, Akron §, 
Ohio—Just released by this company is 
the booklet entitled “Corrosion-Resis- 
tant Masonry Material and Construc- 
tion Manual.” This publication was 
prepared by the engineering staff of 
the company and is full of helpful 
facts and suggestions pertaining to 
materials and construction methods for 
tanks, towers, sumps, floors and other 
masonry construction. This booklet 
(Bulletin 810), is offered without cost 
or obligation, to engineers and others 
interested in corrosion-proof masonry. 

Westinghouse Electric &4 Manufactur- 
ing Company, Lamp Division, Bloom- 
field, N. J.—Just released by the com- 
pany is the Number 1 Booklet of “Know 
How” Lighting Series, entitled “The 
Flourescent Lamp.” The purpose of 
this 16-page booklet is to help you 
know more about this new, different 
light source, how it is made and how 
it works. 


Books 


Air Compressors—Written by Eugene 
W. Feller, Associate Editor of Power, 
this volume is intended primarily for 
the operating engineer and mechanical 
engineering student interested in air 
compressors and compressed air. It is 
an ABC treatment of air compressors, 
telling what kinds are available, how 
to select and install machines, and how 
to operate and repair them. Among 
the subjects treated by the author in 
this book are: Reciprocating Compres- 
sors, Selecting Air-Compressor Drive, 
Compressor Accessories, Compressor 
Load Control, Reciprocating-Compres- 
sor Lubrication, Installing the Com- 
pressor, Compressor Operation, Recip- 
rocating-Compressor Maintenance, Ro- 
tary Compressors, Centrifugal Com- 
pressors, Axial-Flow Compressors, 
Aligning Rotating Machines, Hydraulic 
Compression of Air, and Theory of 
Compressing Air. The book totals 
about 460 pages, is priced at $4.50 & 
copy, and is published by The McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 18, New York. 

Atomic Energy in War and Peace— 
Authored by Gessner G. Hawley, Chief 
Technical Bditor, Reinhold Publishing 
Corporation, and Sigmund W. Leifson, 
Head, Department of Physics, Univer- 
sity of Nevada, this book is broadly 
divided into three parts. The first por- 
tion is devoted to the atom, neutrons, 
energy transformations, combustion, 
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LAMINATED { 
PAPERS 


Have you planned for the unusual 
demand for this type of product after 
the war? @ Ask about machines for 
laminating foil, paper, glassine, cello- 
phane and boards. @ We build them 
for pastes, glues, asphalts and waxes. 
@ Can we send complete information? 

Ask us. 
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HERMANN 
CLAFLIN REFINER 
FOR 


STOCK PREPARATION 


The several sae! of fillings obtainable 
with various knife widths and materials and 
special hydrating filling makes it possible to 
cover a wide range. 

* 
Continuous and batch beating systems. 

* 
High strengths developed at high freeness. 

> 


Replaces brushing jordans where cutting is not a 
requisite, with substantial power saving. 


Also manufacturers of pulp testing and sheet making 
apparatus. TAPP! standard. 


THE HERMANN MANUFACTURING CO. 
Lancaster, Ohio 











THE 4 FREEDOMS 


you want in a 
consistency regulator 





pe 


1. Freedom from inaccurate 
operation. 


Day after day, year after year the DeZurik 
Regulator delivers stock of uniform con- 
sistency. Dependability and accuracy are 
developed to the highest state of perfection. 


2. Freedom from complicated 
design. 


Rugged simplicity—without complicated or 
delicate rhechanisms, means dependable 
and trouble-free operation. This is one of 
the basic reasons why so many mills have 
standardized on the urik. 


3. Freedom from corrosion. 


Bronzé and stainless steel construction 
throughout. No rust—no dirt. No loss of 
accuracy or sensitivity even after years of 
operation. You can get this only from the 
DeZurik. 


4. Freedom from attention. 


No levers, joints or bearings which must be 
— << o g stock to insure re- 
One thumbscrew adjustment to 


change the consistency. I a DeZurik 
Regulator and get the benefits only a trou- 
ble-free regulator can give. 


Turn your problems over to the largest builder 
of “Whole volume” regulators. 


DeZURIK SHOWER COMPANY 


SARTELL, MINNESOTA 
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Every time you see “Kraft Paper,” 
the chances are more than 
even that the paper was made 
with ASTEN DRYER FELTS 










SPECIALISTS IN THE DESIGN AND 
MANUFACTURE OF SPRAY NOZZLES 






That Do 


Wherever paper-making processes call for the use of 
spray nozzles, engineered Spraying Systems nozzles can 
do two things. (1) They provide dependable accuracy in 
both spray angle and quantity of liquid sprayed. (2) Each 
of the types in which these nozzles are available will 
reduce waste, do better spraying because they’re pre- 
cision-built to use every bit of available pressure. See 
Catalog No. 22 for the key to lower costs, greater spraying 
efficiency. Write for your free copy today. 


SPRAYING SYSTEMS COMPANY 
r 4021-G West Lake Street 
















Chicago 24, Illinois 





explosions, radioactivity, transmuta- 
tion, nuclear fission, and other subjects 
of fundamental importance. The sec- 
ond portion, based on the official War 
Department report of the atomic bomb 
project, gives the story of this work. 
A concluding section discusses future 
military and industrial applications of 
atomic energy in the light of present 
knowledge. The book is priced at $2.50 
a copy—the publisher is Reinhold Pub- 
lishing Corporation, 430 West 42nd 
Street, New York, New York. 


Catalytic Chemistry—This book by 
Henry William Lohse aims at a factual 
presentation of the underlying princi- 
ples of catalytic phenomena and the 
application of catalytic reactions in in- 
dustrial processing. Two chapters each 
are devoted to eatalytic theory and to 
specific types of catalytic reactions. 

There also are individual chapters on 
the history of catalytic chemistry, the 
nature and properties of catalysts, and 
industrial catalytic reactions. Particu- 
lar attention has been paid to the pres- 
ence of impurities in catalytic reaction 
systems and to the role of traces of 
other metals in silver, copper, iron, 
nickel, etc., used as catalysts. With 
both an author’s and subject index, the 
book totals nearly 500 pages. Its price 
is $8.50 a copy; its publisher is The 
Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., 234 King 
Street, Brooklyn 2, NewYork. 


Code for Pressure Piping (American 
Standard 1942 with two-page supple- 
ment of November 1944)—This volume, 
sponsored by The American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers and approved by 
American Standards Association, con- 
tains more than 200 pages of informa- 
tion about piping. The major sections 
cover: Power Piping System, Gas and 
Air Piping, Oil Piping Systems, Dis- 
trict Heating Piping Systems, Refrig- 
eration Piping Systems, Fabrication 
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Details, and Materials—Their Specifi- 
cations and Identification. Priced at 
$2.00 a copy, it is available from The 
Pipe Fabrication Institute, 1108 Clark 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Cram’s Easy Reference Business- 
Man’s Atlas of the United States—With 
a page size of 12 in. by 16 in. and 
consisting of 240 pages of loose-leaf 
material bound in Keraton fiexible 
cover, this Atlas furnishes detailed in- 
formation relating to each State, with 
each State in a section by itself. The 
information includes three maps for 
each state; population figures of each 
state by counties, towns, and towns of 
2,500 and over (listed in order of size); 
and a gazetteer with historical, agricul- 
tural, commercial, geographical and 
other information. One of the three 
maps shows counties, cities, towns, vil- 
lages and railroads. Another map is a 
county outline map and shows popula- 
tion by counties. The third map is a 
trunk highway map. 

In addition to the specific informa- 
tion covering each state, there are 
other data including a detailed map of 
the United States, a topographical map 
of the United States, eight pages of 
trunk highway maps eovering the 
United States by regions, and a high- 
way distance map of the United States 
and adjacent territory. 

The loose-leaf feature of the Atlas 
permits the addition of new pages as 
issued or replacement of worn or torn 
pages with pages of the same printing 
and information. 

The Atlas, arranged for rapid and 
convenient reference, is priced at 
$10.00 a copy. The publisher is The 
George F. Cram Company, Inc., 730 
East Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Industrial Purchasing—This book has 
been written by Edwin Laird Cady, In- 
dustrial Management Consultant, both 
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for the purchasing agent and for those 
who must work for, with, or through 
him. The volume opens with a chapter 
on The Nature of the Purchasing Func 
tion. Then several chapters take Up 
the nature of the purchasing agents 
job, his first duty, his time schedule, 
and his reputation. 

Other chapters discuss fellow exec 
tives, the art of interview and confer 
ence, buying for company personnel, 
customers of the company, and how t& 
understand a factory. Still other chap 
ters cover what to get out of trade 
associations, professional _ societies, 
trade papers, direct mail and sales lit- 
erature, sources of purchasing infor- 
mation, and the making of speeches. 

The latter part of the book is de 
voted to material on forecasting ulti- 
mate values, records and forms, inveéen- 
tory control, central purchasing, mill 
supply houses, purchasing department 
personnel, finding the qualities of ma- 
terials, reciprocity purchasing, the pro- 
curement of services, helping salesman 
to give their best, and the industrial 
community. 

The book, totaling more than 250 
Pages, is priced at $2.75 a copy. John 
Wiley & Sons, 440 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y., is the publisher. 

Tested Clauses for Union Contracts— 
This paper-covered report of 60 pages 
covers principal points in a_ typical 
contract negotiation. The major divi 
sions of the report are: Recognition 
Clauses; Union Security Clauses; Mam- 
agement Perogative Clauses; Grievance 
Procedure Clauses; Discharge Clauses; 
Seniority Clauses; Layoff Clauses; 
Transfer Clauses; Promotion Clauses; 
Miscellaneous Wage Clauses; 
Union Activity Clauses. Published by 
the Labor Relations Institute, 17% 
Broadway, New York 19, New York 
the report is priced at $2.25 a copy. 











Here’s Money-Saving Protection Qamous Quller Rnuashes 


For Your Compressed Air Operated 


Machinery and Instruments for the PAPER INDUSTRY 


low, regardless of volumes required or fluctuat- 
i pressures, the new Bird- White Pur-O-fiers 


sh d effectivel all ture, H 
Comptete : st wok feos Rengenee B Bn ene These efficient cleaning tools are designed to meet the 
air or gas lines—preventing costly cor- needs of your plant. Each Fuller product represents the 


aoe o gumming in compressed air-operated 


and instruments. i i 
"Ope logon the pr Sie of cietdlinsl a0 best in materials and workmanship. 
tion, a high speed Turbo-rotor forces the tiny 
particles of foreign matter outward where they 
are trapped and ned off. 
Single units can accommodate up to 100 
cubic feet. Above this range multiple units 
are recomme ee : ‘ 
New applications for Bird-Whire 
Pur-O-fiers are being developed every 
day. Write for Bulletin No. 10 giving 
complete information. 
BIRD-WHITE COMPANY 
Dept. Pi, 3119 W. Lake Street 





PATENTED 


or those 


‘chapter MOTOR TRAVEL for Hand 


ig Fune- 


7 Traveled Crane Bridges 
THE 


“TRAVELATOR” 


Less than half a day re- 
quired for application— 
no dismantling of crane 
—any good mechanic 
can apply the Northern 
“Travelator.’' 


it provides pendant push 
dustrial button controlled electric 
power travel for hand 
traveled bridges within 
the range of 10 tons 
capacity. 
The “Travelator” is an 
inexpensive, thoroughly 
effective durable device. 


execu- 
confer- 








artment 


Our catalog illustrates our full line. 
Send for free copy to Department 74. 


THE FULLER BRUSH COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION - HARTFORD 2, CONN. 
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CURRENT MARKET QUOTATIONS 














































RAGS (Domestic) Wool Tares— in =, as ne a i Writing Pan opr <0 base 
LIBRE ccccccccccccccceces . . ew . 5. prices on writing y 
NEW RAGS Speers ee foto 435| SB ot vith yr A 
OPA ceiling prices in sales to consum- | No. 1 Scrap Bagging...... 
tng milis delivered buyer's usual receiving | Maniia Rope— “aa 
point, with brokers’ allowance not in ex- No. 1 large ..........5. 16 ib 
cess of & per ; No. 1 small ..........++ 34.00 
Blue Overalls Sisal Rope— 28.00 
Corduroy, Men’ No. 1 large ....... eeace 20.00 
Corduroy, Ladies’ No. 1 small ........+.-- 17.35 
Washables, New Burlap Cuttings...... 15.0 
New Soft Blacks yy ein a Som 
Light Prints, See Cites.) sos +++ 35.00 
Khbeki Cuttings— Domestic ............0: ae 
j Strings— 26.00 
Unbleachable No. 1 sisal 21.00 
New White Canvas......... No. 2 sisal 11.06 
New Mixed Blocks. Z fe 50 Se 
Fiannels, Bleeched.. ized ... . -00 | Sodium Silicate— 
Shirt Cuttings— *OPA ceiling price per ton f. o. b. » 5S gal. drums, Gulphite Bond— 20 te ee 
shipping point. (works) ewt. ......... 1.65 to 2.05 _ 
New White No. 1........ -1.25 a ¢ am oak ine Air watermarked. .... 12.75 18.10 
No. 1 White Headings... -7.25 me a a - No. 1 (M. F.) watermarked 9.00 9.70 
White Shrunk ........... 5.00 mis oa oes nat. No. 2 (M. F.) watermarked 8.25 8.85 
Silesias No. 1........... 6.75 WASTE PAPER SBtarch— Plain (M. F.) unwater- 
New Unbleached ......... -7.50 Pearl, 140 Ib. begs, ewt.. 38.72- marked .....-ceccecees 7.60 «68.90 
MME. headbiceteeskesoens -8.50 OPA ceiling prices f. 0. b. points of Pearl, barrels, cwt....... 3.83- 
shipment for machine compressed bales Paper (Sp.) bags, ewt.... 3.83- Bulphite Ledger— per cwt 
weighing not less than 500 pounds (with barrels, cwt.........+++ 3.92- Zone | 
differential of $5 per ton less on certain 1 Crude’ No. 1 (M. F.) watermarked...... 10.00 
grades fi bundled Sulpher (Crude)— No. 2 (M. F.) watermarked...... 935 
brokers’ allowance of 4 to 9 per cent. (Mine) bulk, leng ton.... 16.00 te— Pisin (M. F.) unwatermarked.... 8.60 
Shavings— a eee Giassine (f. @ b. mill)— — por cut, 
Dom. : gs (mine) 
White Bar. Cute, One-Cut 67.50- Me ca aitcchtbaccensris 16.00 to 21.00 Retest (5 ep... 1218 wo 1ts 
Domestic te Env, .. 62, COMM. < Zins ivencccad 24.00 to Bleached (25 Ib. up)..... 
pees ) Hard White, No. 1....... 57.50- bi age Unbleach. (25 Ib. up).... 11.50 to 12.00 
t. o. b. New York City aa6e- Titanium Dioride— aan 
57.50- ee cee cee es 2E6  e Bleach. (25 Ib. up).... 11.00 to 11.50 
OLD RAGS Calcium Pig., bbis., Ib.... .05 to .05% Unbleach. (25 Ib. up)... 10.00 to 105 
OPA cetling prices in sales to consum-| Fry suesope var’ Zine Sulphide, bbls. Ib.... 5.60 to 5.85 — 
ing a cs, b. — t — g ~ Fly Leaf Woody, No. i. 25.00- News—OPA Ceilings— per ton 
ment, ers’ allowance 1 to Mixed ; ay. Y . Standard (Contract) 67.00 
atom Senensins oy Cie: value ef the grade Bie Bos. ee WOOD PULP Rolls, Lightweight (Cont.) 11.00 
caneives ~ 2 OPA maximum prices applicable to| Rolls’ (Spot)...........-. (Nominal) 
Roofing— wont ee Sem mt wood pulp delivered to mills} Sheets ....+...2s+eeeeee 75.00 
Re. 1 rept UO. Te eee 38.50- located East of the Continental Divide ex- inline 
Ne Sais y trate ceed: =0.08 PY sos cna baee 22.00- clusive of Denver, Colo. (West of the Tissues per ream 
cer rdatenceyersesrentsketers 27.00 | Tdger Stock— Continental Divide and in Denver, Colo.,| White, No. 1............ 1.12% to 1.20 
s) ghtet tale tA hapa eld ee . No. 1 White ............ 46.00- ceilings are $6 per ton lower): White No. 2.........- ++ 90 bet 
Twos and Blues— No. 1 Mixed (Colored)... 40.00- Bleached softwood sulphite........ 86.00] Bleached Anti-Ternish.... 1.15 tol. 
RRNA abinstadsidccksco- ctne 44.00 | Mantias— Unbleached softwood sulphite. ..... 14.00) Oe Terai Eni. 
- ya» Oa +1 ~ peter go 
Unblesched hardwood sulphite.... 71.50] DSRS, -s..57. 
Southern. blesched sensed v3.00 (12% Tb. to M bts) 
Northern semi-bleached su i»: nga wee Se Boswaseedises : 
Sumem sont estate... 15.08 Napkins, full crepe and 
Northern leached sulphate ee 4 
Miscellaneous Southern unbleached sulphate.... 68.50 (12% Ib. to M shts.) 
ims Bleached GUBD »cinccnceeccenseee v.08 GRE. on scece 
tes, Unbleached sae tbidae dibawod 
Woh GA pee Se .. $8.00 Ground wood pulp............... 50.00 (M shts.) per cs. 
Miscellaneous ..............+.0- 53.00 — mile cvosveeveeesne 88.00 (M shts.) per es....... 
Sulphite screen se eseeececcess . Towels— 
Sulphate screenings ............. 38.00 
RAGS (Foreign) Ground wood screenings.......... $2.00 | we we steeccseccovens 
ox dock New York City Northern unbleached sulphate abdeehed .. +e eeeeeee. 
Sideruns ..........-+-..----.-- 73.00] wrappings (Kraft)— 
NEW RAGS = por out. White Blank ............ 33.00- eee eeieeies aiphats Super-Stenderd .......... 
New Dark Cuttings ........... Overissue ........ reais 2200-4 sideruns .......... Sescssocccce en Ne 1W SS gapepeabe See 
New Mixed ee No. 1 Baled ........... 20.00- OE SS FS EE «+--+ Standard Wrapping . 
New Light we SSS Sol = Corrugated Containers... 28.00- Standard Bag .......+-- 
ew C a peveese SAGO> 
Mill Wrappers ............ 22.00- Wrappings (Sulphite 
Box Board Chips.......... 14.50- Bleached Kraft)— 
Oxfords No. 1 Mixed Paper......... 19.00- (Rete, f. «. & will 
Binders Bleached Papers— 
CHEMICALS 4 Moe to (Carloads only) 1-450 188 
RAGS (Foreign) oh. Gitte cate ss (10,000 Ibs.) ......... 1.50t0 15 
ex dock New York City Chip Drug wrapp. 85 Wb...... 7.00t0 1.8 
Alum (Papermakers)— Coated, -wh Unbleached Papers— 
OLD RAGS por. cwt. laue.. out. 4.25- oT Com. Grd. Butch. 40 Ib. 5.50 to 5.15 
No. 1 White Ground, cvt.............. 4.00- “020 Ne. 1 Butchers........ 5.75 to 6.00 
No. 2 White Powdered, ewt............ 4.40- Kraft aS ee eee 
Ne. 4 White wen Fine — To. ceceecceceseeeees 6.2500 OF 
Pulp, bulk, ton.......... 40.00 to 46.50 | Book prices Ne. 2 Imit. Pareh & Dry 
Ne. 2 White Dey, berreis, pound... 46-50) por ewt. 4 eases or equivalent, f. 0. bd. Fin. Gros. Sulphite 30 
No. 8 White mil! with quantity. weight. manufacturing TD. cccccccccceccscees 6.0000 68 
Ne ¢ wate Drums, ewt. 2.95 to 3.19) %! Seer Mierentiais alowed: Steam Finish, 50 Ib.... 5.00 to 5.35 
Extra Light pi ARG. 8 yap Pe pane ettay fo Py : : Uncoated (Untrimmed) Water Finish, 40 Ib.... 5.50 to 515 
Ord. Light Prints > } Nominal Casein (Domestic Standard) — Menties— 
Dutch Blue Cottons bags Envp. Mis., Sub. 16-40 
French Blue Cottons (Ne. 1).......... eee. 60000 68 
Freneh Blue Linens Envp. Mis., Sub. 16-28 
seme and Deas. (Ne. 2)..ecc..ceecece. 5.75 t0 600 
Linsey Garments . Envp. Mis. (Prices based 
Dark Cottons ... on large sheets untrim’d 
Old Shopperies . ream-marked, in bdls.) 
- 00 | Wrapp. Mls. 85 Ib. up— 
aor at LACES... ia-_.. = : . = : seeesecesesncnneers ae Ht 
f. ©. b. and ex dock New York City le. 20 euvedeccscoeseess 
Tank cars (wks) cwt..... 2.00to 2.25} No. & Glossy...........0....0005 9.30] MG. Sulphite and Kraft 
Gunny No. 1— owt Gelatine (silicin), Ib........ .90to 95} CBB Offset ................cc0ees 10.40 (other than Waring) 
Foreign .......sse0++0s Give. (C.P.) drums. tb..... 17.25 to 17.75 | C18 Litho (Varnish)............ 10.05| Grade A-22 Ib........... 7.2000 1.40 
Domestic .............. + 8.25to 8.50 Litharge, powd., bbl., Ib... 08to .09| CIS Lithe (Non-Varnish)........ 9.80' Grade B-20 Ib........... 6.75 to 1.0 3 
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p MILLS 
ATTENTION 
NEW COPPER TUBING 


FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


AT LESS-THAN-MILL-PRICES 


DIAMETER * WALL THICKNESS ° LENGTHS 
1.66” O.D, 072” 20’-0” 
45” OD. 

6.125” O.D. 
6.625” O.D. 
7.125” O.D. 
7.625” O.D. 
8.625” O.D. 
10.75” O.D. 


7 
a5 
Saeesek, coeees! 
222222"°" skeeer 


—— 
awn 


ALSO. NEW STAINLESS STEEL 
SHEETS, PLATES AND TUBING 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND 
FULL PARTICULARS... 


ACME COPPERSMITHING & 
MACHINE CO., ORELAND, PA. 


AMERICA’S largest selling PUMPS Provide Water for Industrial 
Service, Domestic Uses & Irrigation © Peerless offers the most com- 
plete line of vertical and horizontal pumps. Because of the extensive- 


ness of the line, a pump of the 
size and exact type best suited 
for your pumping conditions, 
which makes for greatest 
economy of operation, is 
available to you. 

The Hi-Lift illustrated here is 
furnished in sizes of from 500 
to 3,500 gallons per hour. The 
Turbine type, with either water 
or oil lubrication, up to 30,- 
000 gallons per minute. The 
Hydro-Foil (Propeller Type) 
up to 220,000 gallons per 
minute. 


DOMESTIC 
WATER SYSTEMS 


The Water King, 
shallow well type, 
utilizing the HI-LIFT 
principle [left] ingen- 
iously applied in sim- 
plest form, up to 1,300 
galions per hour. The 
Peerless Jet Pump, 
for deep or shallow 
wells, is available in 
sizes up to 5,000 gal- 
lons per hour. 


Peerless Distributors and 
Direct Factory Representatives 
Located in All Principal Cities 


Peewless anys 


VERTICAL & HORIZONTAL 


& COPY OF CATALOG GIVING FULL DESCRIPTION AND ENGINEERING DATA SERT UPON REQUEST. 


FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 


POOLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY WOODBERRY, BALTIMORE, MD PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 
ibe: =e 
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ENGLISH 


UNIFORM ° 





English China Clays Sales Corporation 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





CLAYS 


DEPENDABLE 


* 
oP 


SUPERIOR ° 











APMEW LARGE ADVERTISE- 
MENT in Paper and Pulp Mill 
Catalogue, may be on your 
desk. 


APMEW BALE PULPER 
AND BEATER (Patented) 








Request information which may 
result in GOOD EARNINGS 
to you. 





Pulp Screens 
Knotters and Coarse Screens 
Agitators for Chests 
Beaters and Pulpers 
Pulp Thickeners 
which in many Paper Mills re- Proportioning and Metering 
turns its cost two times every year. Systems 
AMERICAN PAPER MACHINERY AND ENGINEERING 
WORKS, INC. 
P. O. Box 1, Glen Falls, N. Y. 


LL TE TT IEE AREAS I 
WATERBURY FELTS 











are made by 


H. Waterbury & Sons Co. 
Oriskany, New York 


SA TONNE SU 


WANTED 
POWER PLANT 


Switchboard and turbine operators, mechanics, 
asbestos workers and firemen for permanent 
positions in large plant in vicinity of Richmond, 
Virginia. No labor troubles. Wages com- 
parable with those in area. State avail- 
ability with complete details of experience. 


ADDRESS BOX 405 
FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 














CHEMIPULP PROCESS INC. 


CHEMICAL PULP MILL ENGINEERS 
500 Woolworth Building 3311 First Avenue South 
Watertown, N. Y. Seattle, Wash. 
Associated with CHEMIPULP PROCESS LIMITED, Montreal, Que. 














ORDER NOW! NEW EDITION FOR 1946! 


The Paper Makers’ Directory of All Nations 


The Red Book of the British Paper 
Me Glens Tepe 


Price 25/—net, or Post Free 27/—Sterling. 


Office of the Directory 
30 Bedford Street, Strand London, W. C. 2, England 














CONFIDENTIAL 





Experience in steam problems and eral mill 
equipment preferred. Flext is uerdian New You Addai 
Box 402, Brits Publications, Inc. 





Er ae Tie Bee 0» be earinad Ces Hee of Aadous Suey 
intendent of Roofing Felt mill located in New leans. 
comp Trae sata experience, etc. Address Box as Tee 





manufacture and 5 years of indus 
trial selling bamee pet aid Gnsons eating pation Wy 
some ing or chemical (paper) mae and ambi Mar 
age, good education, intelligent, ambitious. 
ried. Address Box 404, a hinnoe in 


Man of 12 years 





WANTED—Experienced paper mill er.gineer. having knowl- 
edge of general engineering work in long established consulting 
enqpnts's Silias pocketing, 3 gap, gapee <ieie ane power plese 
Location New York. Excellent opportunity tor right man. 
eee es. att, Snenare ee ine dada 
Address Box 406, Fritz Publications, Inc 








CALCUTTA, INDIA: 





. tr Ti JHUNJHUNWALLA, 92, 
communicate wi 
ft nank Caeen tame 
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Index to Advertisers 


When writing them, please mention The Paper Industry and Paper World 


he P. d Pulp Mill Catalogue and Engineering Handbook at your mill 
eee ee “Edice. ter Soanibts listing of all advertisers’ products. 
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Now available at your mill office ... 


ready to serve in the maintenance and operation of your mill. A 
larger CATALOGUE SECTION with detailed information about the 
products of the prominent manufacturers that supply the industry. 
The cross-indexed BUYERS SERVICE SECTION to help you locate 
sources of purchases for machinery, equijment, chemicals and sup- 


amines & Curtis Mfg. Co., he: 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. mpa 
ican Cyanamid & Chemical Cor- 


poration 
American Defibrator, Inc. 
American Paper Mach’'y. 
Works, Inc. 
Appleton Machine Co., The 
Armour & Company 
Armstrong Machine Works 
Atkins & Company, BE. C. 


Aurora mp Co. 

Automatic Transportation Company 
Bagley & Sewall Company, The 
Bauer Bros. Company, The 


& Bngr. 


Co. 

sg Boller Works Company, The 
Machine Company 

Black-Clawson Co., The 

Blaw-Knox Division (Blaw-Knox Com- 


Knox Com 
Sie Maa Gt 
chine Com; 
A pany 


Works 
Chemical Company, The 


plies. 


The ENGINEERS HANDBOOK extended for your use thre 


the addition of a number of charts and tables. 


The PAPER AND PLUP MILL 
produced to serve you. 


CATALOGUE has been edited a 


Use it frequently—the more you refer 


it, the more helpful it will be to you. 


These firms describe their products in the 1945-46 edition— 


Downingtown Manufacturing Co. 
Dresser Industries, Inc. 
pany, Inc., The 
English China Clays Sales Corporation 
Falk Corporation, The 
Birmi ny, Inc. 
Fleishel Lumber Com 


Fuller Brush Company 
Garlock Packing Company, The 
General American Transportation Cor- 


poration 
Glens Falls Machine Works, Inc. 
Glidden Company, The 
So Valve Specialty Com- 


Goalin- Birmingtam Manufacturing Co,, 
ne. 


Graver Tank & Mfg. Co., Inc. 
pmeroty te er Pulverizser Co. 
, The H. M., 


Senenies Powder Com: 

Hermann Manufact Co., The 
Hewitt Machine Company, Inc., J. W. 
Hills-McCanna Co. 

Holyoke Machine Com 

Hooker Electrochemical pany 
aret Paper Machinery Corpora- 


t 
Industrial Gear Mfg. Co. 
Infilco Inc. 
James Manufacturing OCo., o. 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Pine 
[ony 9 
& Carison 
Johnson Corporation, The 








Jones & Sons Company, 

Jones Foundry & Hacking wee W. A. 
Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Company 
Kobler System Company, The 
Lancaster Iron Works, Inc. 

Langston Company, Samuel M. 
Lawrence Machine & Pump Corpora- 


- tion 

Leader Iron hese Inc. 
Link-Belt Compa 

Lovejoy Flexible "Goupling Co. 
Market Forge Company 
Mason-Neilan R —- > r Co. 

Maxson Automa Machinery Com- 


pany 
Meisel Press Manufacturing Company 
Merrick Scale Mfg. Co. 

Michigan Pipe Company 

Monsanto Chemical Company 

Morris Machine Works 

Moyno Pump Div., Robbins & Myers, 


ne. 
Murray Manufacturing Co., D. J. 
National Aluminate Corporation 
National Casein —— 
— 7 Compa 

oon undry ss Machine Works, 


me 
Nichols Engineering & Research Corp. 
Noble & Wood Machine Co., The 
Norma-Hoffmann Beari: Corporation 
Northern Engineering Works 
Norwood Engineering Company, The 
Obio Grease Com , The 
Oliver United Filters, Inc. 
Paper & Industrial Appliances, Inc. 
Paper Makers Chemical Departmnt 
(Hercules Powder Co., Inc.) 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. 


Perkins & Son, Inc., B. 
Pittsburgh Piping & Bgjalpment Co, 
Porter Company, Inc., 
Pusey & Jones Cor tion, “The 
Record Foundry & Mach omp 
Reichhold Chemicals, gd 
Robbins & Myers, Inc. 

Bearing Company, Inc. 

e Dorporation, 3. 


Schutte & Koerting Company 

Seybold Division, fiarris Sey 
Potter Co. 

Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 

Simonds Worden White Co. 


Piping & Equipment Co. 

Stebbins Engineering & Manufactu 

Com any 
Stein- 
Sullivan , aE Company 
Swenson Evaporator Company 
Taylor Fi & Pipe Company 
Toledo e Company 
Trimbey Machine Works 
Tube rns, 


ni 
veltey Iron Works Company 
Waldron suapenation, Jobn 
Wallace & rnan Co., Inc. i 
Warren Steam Pump Company, Ine. | 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation | 
Whiting Corporation 


Please mention the PAPER AND PULP MILL CATALOGUE when making inquiries. 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
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59 East Van Buren Stret 
CHICAGO, ILLINOI 

















NCPONSET 
RODUCTS 








Bird & Son, inc., makers of asphalt roofing and 

siding, enamel surface floor coverings, fibre cases, 

shoe cartons, box boards and special papers, use 

Langston Slitters in some of these processes. 2 

Another example of successfully combining 

cient machinery and management. | Bi oer 
_ The Type DA Langston illustrated, is made 6 
_ handle the widest rolls of maximus a 


oes a nal F ¥ re 
SAMUEL M. LANGSTON CO 

i «BS ey a : fies «¥y OE 

- ne ee = ; tie 


ANGSTON SQhu ad ll 





Vacuum Removes More Water 


Than Pressure of Rubber Couch 


Less Crushing The photographs gad ine ceaying show 


one of our pioneering installations of a 
Downingtown Suction Cylinder Couch on 
More Bulk a roofing felt machine. This is our pre- 
war design, which proved its merit under 
the stress of war-time operation. Since the 
war, we have greatly improved the 
design of this roll, as indicated by the 
drawing on the cover of our new Catalog 
No. 1045. Write for it today. 
DOWNINGTOWN MFG. CO. 
DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 














DOWNINGTOWNg 


nip. Streaks in roll in round illustration are Designers & Builders 
merely photographic phenomena, which show 


spiral drilling * holes thru wire couch face. ; Paper Making Machinery 


Note absence of pond and slice before the couch 
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